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Art. 1—THE CROWN IMPERIAL. 


1. The King and the Imperial Crown. By A. Berriedale 
Keith. Longmans, 1936. 

2. The King and His Dominion Governors. By The Hon. 
Mr Justice Evatt. Oxford University Press, 1936. 

3. Cabinet Government. By W. Ivor Jennings. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1936. 

4. The King’s Crowning. By the Rev. Robert H. 
Murray, Litt.D. Murray, 1936. 

5. The Statute of Westminster, 1931. By K. C. Wheare. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1933. 

6. The Sacring of the English Kings. By J. Wickham 
Legg. Arch. Jour., vol. 51, 1894. 

7. English Coronation Records. By L. G. Wickham 
Legg. Constable, 1901. 

8. The Governance of England. By Sir John Fortescue 
(1476) (ed. Plummer). Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1885. 


NEVER in its long history has the English Monarchy 
attracted the concentrated attention of the world, 
and held it so fixedly, as it does to-day. For this con- 
centration events, recent and imminent, are in some 
measure responsible. ‘Tragedy’ is a word sadly de- 
based in the literary currency of to-day, applied as it 
is to any happening which will count as ‘news’ in 
any circumstances however sordid and mean. But 
if ever there was, in the true and highest sense, a tragedy, 
it. was enacted on the Imperial Stage at Westminster in 
December 1936. 
Vol. 268.—No. 532. 
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‘ Tragedie who so list to knowe 

It beginneth in prosperitie 

And endeth ever in adversitie ; 

And it also doth the Couqueste trete 

Of rich Kinges, and of Lordys grete.’ 
This quotation is from Lydegate’s ‘Troy Book’ (1420), 
but more appropriate to his own time (1370-1451) and 
more suitable to his high theme and purpose was his 
‘Falls of Princes.’ Shakespeare similarly realised that 
it was essential to tragic drama that the victim should 
be of conspicuous rank or place: Hamlet and Lear, 
Julius Cesar and Richard II were all in the kingly circle. 
Not otherwise, it seemed, could tragedy fulfil its appro- 
priate function, ‘the purification of the emotions by 
compassion and fear.’ Can there be any doubt that the 
abrupt and tragic end of a reign which but a few months 
earlier had opened so full of promise has tended in a re- 
markable degree to the ‘purification of the emotions,’ 
among all the subjects of the British Crown? But in 
the life-thread of the British monarchy there is no 
hiatus. At 10.52 on Friday, Dec. 11, King Edward VIII 
ceased to reign; at 10.52 the reign of King George VI 
began. From that moment the King’s subjects ceased 
to look backward and began to press on to the things that 
are before. 

The date originally fixed for the King’s crowning 
holds ; and when these words see the light it will be close 
at hand. To the Solemnity of the Coronation the circum- 
stances under which the new reign opened have undeniably 
given added significance. The circumstances are without 
parallel or precedent. Never before has an English 
Sovereign ascended a throne vacated by voluntary 
abdication. By a legal fiction James II was declared 
to have abdicated, but in fact he was as much dethroned 
as was Edward II or Richard of Bordeaux. The abdication 
of Edward VIII was his own voluntary act; the ‘ final 
and irrevocable decision ’ was reached on his sole responsi- 
bility. In that decision, as wise as it was firm, all the 
peoples of the Empire, sorrowfully but without hesitation, 
acquiesced. Instinctively they recognised that from the 
dilemma presented to the ex-King there was no other 
possible escape. As in all true tragedy, the war was not 
between good and evil; it was a war of good with good. 
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As Bradley writes in his fine lecture on Hegel’s Theory 
of Tragedy : 


“The reason why the tragic conflict thus appeals to the 
spirit (Geist) is that it is itself a conflict of the spirit. It is 
a conflict, that is to say, between powers that rule the world 
of man’s will and action. . . . Two of these isolated powers 
face each other, making incompatible demands. The family 
claims what the State refuses, love requires what honour 
forbids. The competing forces are both in themselves rightful, 
and so far the claim of each is equally justified; but the 
right of each is pushed into a wrong, because it ignores the 
right of the other and demands that absolute sway which 
belongs to neither alone, but to the whole of which each is but 
@ part.’ 


To the situation which arose in December 1936 
this brilliant analysis seems peculiarly appropriate. 
The tragedy of Edward VIII takes its place in English 
history with the tragedies of Richard II and Charles I. 
To history it must now be consigned. Our concern is 
with the future. 

In the immediate future, there looms large the 
‘Sacring of the King.’ To that Solemnity multitudes, 
for obvious reasons, are giving thought who have never 
given much thought to it before. They will be greatly 
helped to a right appreciation of its history and character 
by a reference to some of the works included in the 
list prefixed to this article. The works of the Wickham 
Leggs, father and son, have become classical, and to a 
full understanding of the ceremony are well-nigh indis- 
pensable. Perhaps the most interesting account of it 
is that to be found in Chapter II of Dean Stanley’s 
‘ Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey’ (1882). 
But Dean Stanley wrote in what may be described, 
in this connection, as pre-critical days, and scholars will 
discern in his account inaccuracies which need to be 
corrected by reference to more recent works. Yet in 
Stanley’s treatment of a great theme there is a breadth 
and vision not always so conspicuous in more scholarly 
treatises. One illustration of his method must suffice : 


‘The Westminster Coronations,’ he writes, ‘are thus the 
outward expression of the grandeur of the English Monarchy. 
They serve to mark the various turns in the winding road 
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along which it has passed to its present form. They reflect 
the various proportions in which its elective and hereditary 
character have counterbalanced each other. They contain, 
on the one hand, in the Recognition, the Enthronisation, 
and the Oath, the utterances of the ‘‘ fierce democracy ”’ of 
the people of England. They contain, on the other, in the 
Unction, the Crown, the Fatal Stone, in the sanction of the 
prelates and the homage of the nobles, the primitive regard 
for sacred places, sacred relics, consecrated persons, and 
heaven-descended right, lingering on through all the counter- 
acting tendencies of change and time.’ 


For the general reader the most accessible and most 
recent account of the ‘Solemnity’ will be found in 
Canon Murray’s ‘The King’s Crowning.’ This little 
book (published at a very ‘ accessible’ price) is at once 
scholarly and popular, and deserves the commendation 
bestowed upon it by Dr Foxley Norris, the present 
‘Abbot’ of Westminster and the jealous custodian 
of the treasures committed to his care. Particularly 
and justly does the Dean commend Dr Murray’s exposition 
of the ‘ close resemblances between the consecration of a 
bishop and the hallowing of a king.’ The truth is that 


English kings, as Mr Pickthorn has lately emphasised 
in his ‘ Early Tudor Government,’ 


‘had always borne two characters: they were the principal 
feudal personages in a society which consisted largely and 
conspicuously of feudal arrangements. . . . They were also 
sacred and national personages ’ (pp. 6, 7). 


To both characters the great Ceremony of the Coro- 
nation still bears witness. Those who are privileged to be 
in the Abbey on May 12 will participate in a celebration 
which on the one hand vividly recalls the days of feudalism 
and chivalry. The pageantry is medieval. The leading 
actors (on the secular side) are the representatives of 
the Lord Great Chamberlain, the Lord High Steward, 
and others who were the Household officers at a time when 
the Household was the centre of the Administrative 
system, when the Wardrobe was the Cabinet. On the 
other hand, they will take part in a consecration like to 
that of a bishop. Peter of Blois said of Henry II: 
‘sanctus enim et christus Dominus.’ Richard II, when 
compelled to renounce the throne, declared it was im- 
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possible for him to renounce his ‘ spiritual honour,’ the 
priestly office to which at his Sacring he had been ordained. 
Shakespeare had historical warrant for the famous speech : 


‘ Not all the water in the rough rude sea, 
Can wash the balm from an anointed King.’ 


William Lyndwood, the great Canonist of the fifteenth 
century, declared that the English king was a ‘ mixed’ 
person: ‘ Quod rex unctus non sit mere persona laica, 
sed mixta.’ Of his priestly character the anointing 
at the hands of the Archbishop is the symbol. Our 
King-Emperor is not, like a Roman Cesar, Pontifex 
Maximus. He no longer specifically claims to rule 
jure divino; but his title is not merely parliamentary, it 
is in part hereditary ; and, after consecration, he is, in a 
real sense, an anointed person. There is, then, still a 
divinity hedging the King, nor can there be any question 
that, even in a materialistic and utilitarian age, this 
divinity does add to the stability of the throne. Cardinal 
Allen (in 1553) expressed the fear, probably with sinister 
intent, that the Princess Elizabeth ‘would refuse in 
the verie time of her sacre the solemn divine ceremonie 
of unction’ (accustomed in the consecration of all 
Christian Princes). His fear was groundless. Queen 
Elizabeth knew very well where her interests lay: she 
meant to be Queen not of Protestants only, but of 
Catholics also, of the whole English people, and she was 
not likely to neglect anything which, in dangerous days, 
could add to the sanctity of her person and the stability 
of her throne. 


It is the stability of the English throne and of the 
Constitution of which the Crown is the apex that excites 
to-day the envious admiration of the civilised world. 
But admiration no longer involves imitation. During 
the nineteenth century it was otherwise. From the fall 
of the first Napoleonic Empire down to the fall of the 
Hohenzollern Empire, the civilised world was moving, 
with rare unanimity, if with periodical reactions, towards 
democracy. In particular it seemed bent on copying 
the parliamentary type of democracy, the implications 
of which the English people were the first to work out. 
For this manifestation of flattery many of the copyists 
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have paid dearly. The history of the post-War world 
has enforced the truth that constitutions are not export- 
able commodities. Every country must work out the 
problem of government for itself; the solution must 
accord with its own traditions and embody its peculiar 
genius. Neglect of this law has been mainly responsible 
for the prevalent reaction towards autocracy. Mean- 
while, in the country of origin, parliamentary democracy, 
under the egis of a monarchy at once hereditary and 
constitutional, has splendidly vindicated itself, and 
never more convincingly than in the dark days of De- 
cember 1936. Thankful recognition of this truth will 
be present to the mind of every thoughtful person privi- 
leged to take part in the symbolic ritual of the King’s 
crowning. It is not, however, the only aspect of that 
ceremony to demand attention. There is another which 
will differentiate it from all previous coronations, not 
least conspicuously from the comparatively recent 
crowning of Queen Victoria. 


Exactly a century separates the Coronation of King 
George VI from the accession of his great-grandmother. 
Of many of the momentous changes wrought in the 
course of that century this article can take no account ; 
but two must be subjected to close analysis. One is the 
position of the Crown in relation to the United King- 
dom ; the other the relation of the Crown to the Overseas 
Empire. 

In 1837 the country was mildly interested in the 
accession of a princess by whose personality every one 
was charmed. But the repute of the Monarchy as an 
institution had sunk to zero. And what wonder? ‘Since 
the century began there had been three Kings ... of whom 
the first was long an imbecile, the second won the repu- 
tation of a profligate, and the third was regarded as 
little better than a buffoon.’ If Sir Sidney Lee’s words 
savour somewhat of exaggeration it is undeniably true 
that under George IV the Throne was definitely un- 
popular, and that under William IV it was, if more popular, 
even less respected. Nor was its popularity immediately 
or easily re-established by Queen Victoria. ‘ Nobody 
cares for the Queen, her popularity has sunk to zero, 
and loyalty is a dead letter.’ So Greville wrote, spleneti- 
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cally but not inaccurately, in 1839, and the recovery 
from zero was slow. Many things contributed to retard 
it. The revolution of 1830 had dealt a serious blow at 
‘legitimate ’ monarchy in France; even the ‘ citizen’ 
monarchy of Louis Philippe collapsed in 1848. In 
England social conditions were appalling. Chartism 
was a symptom of the prevailing discontent. Trade 
has suffered periodically from depressions during the 
last hundred years, but never has there been such wide- 
spread misery as in the ‘ hungry forties.’ The young 
Queen’s marriage (1840) brought her no access of popu- 
larity. ‘Punch,’ an almost infallible index to public 
opinion, held up the Queen and her husband to ridicule 
in a way which would not be tolerated nowadays even 
in the gutter-press. After the Prince Consort’s death 
(1861) the nation respected the widow’s grief, and acqui- 
esced in her withdrawal from all public ceremonials. 
But as the years went by and the Queen’s seclusion 
seemed likely to be permanent, murmurings arose. 
‘The Times’ interpreted the general feelings of the 
country. ‘The living,’ it wrote, ‘have their claims as 
well as the dead.’ A ‘ Punch’ cartoon portrayed the 
Queen as Hermione, while Britannia as Pauline addressed 
her: ‘’Tis time; descend: be stone no more.’ Mr 
Gladstone, a most loyal servant of the Crown, grievously 
alarmed lest the Queen’s persistent refusal to face her 
people should weaken the hold of the monarchy upon 
the nation, deemed it his duty to remonstrate. His 
fears were not groundless. In 1871 no fewer than fifty- 
one members voted in favour of reducing from 15,0001. 
to 10,0007. a year, the proposed grant to Prince Arthur 
(now Duke of Connaught). In that same year there 
was a malignant attack on the reputed affluence of the 
Queen, and in 1872 Sir Charles Dilke, boldly avowing 
himself to be a convinced republican, moved for a 
parliamentary inquiry into the expenditure of the 
Crown. 

Although republicanism had, in fact, no real hold on 
the country, the monarchical sentiment fell in the late 
’sixties to zero. Butin the early ’seventies the temperature 
rose. In 1871 the Queen’s health, generally robust, 
gave some cause for anxiety, and the grave illness of the 
Prince of Wales in the same year evoked profound 
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sympathy. In February 1872 the Queen attended, with 
the Prince, a service of Thanksgiving for his recovery 
at St Paul’s, and received from vast crowds a welcome 
that deeply touched and heartened her. In 1874 Disraeli 
came into power, and in 1876 conferred upon his mistress 
the title of Empress of India. The proposal encountered 
clamorous opposition, but it was the logical sequel to 
the transference of the government of British India 
from John Company to the Crown. Moreover, it 
was intended not merely to ‘ add security to the Empire ’ 
but, as the Premier said, to ‘ add splendour to her throne.’ 
That was all part of his deliberate policy. ‘ The principles 
of the English Constitution do not,’ he said, ‘ contemplate 
the absence of personal influence on the part of the 
Sovereign ; and, if they did, the principles of human 
nature would prevent the fulfilment of such a theory.’ 
Gladstone used language hardly less emphatic than Dis- 
raeli’s: ‘The acts, the wishes, the example of the 
Sovereign in this country are a real power. An immense 
reverence and tender affection wait upon the person of 
the one permanent and ever faithful guardian of the 
fundamental conditions of the constitution.’ 

But, equal in loyalty to the Crown as the two men 
were, there was between them a profound difference 
as to the scope of its influence. Gladstone had graduated 
in the Manchester School. It was a fundamental tenet 
of that school that the Colonial Empire was nothing but 
an incubus. ‘ The Colonial system,’ wrote Cobden, 


‘with all its dazzling appeals to the passions of the people 
can never be got rid of except by the indirect process of 
Free Trade, which will gradually and imperceptibly loose 
the bands which unite our Colonies to us by a mistaken notion 
of self-interest.’ 


Nor was Cobden alone in this opinion. 


‘There begins to prevail in the House of Commons and, I 
am sorry to say, in the highest quarters, an opinion (which 
I believe to be utterly erroneous) that we have no interest 
in preserving our Colonies and ought therefore to make no 
sacrifice for that purpose. Peel, Graham, and Gladstone, 
if they do not avow this as openly as Cobden and his friends, 
yet betray very clearly that they entertain it; nor do I find 
some members of the Cabinet free from it.’ 
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So wrote Lord Grey, then Colonial Secretary in Lord 
John Russell’s ministry, to Lord Elgin in 1849. But 
obiter dicta are in this connection superfluous. There is 
ample evidence that throughout the middle years of 
the century the settled policy of Whitehall towards the 
Colonies was immediate self-government with a view 
to eventual independence. Sir James Stephen, perma- 
nent Under-Secretary (1836-1847), Mr Herman Merivale 
(1847-1859), and Sir Frederick Rogers, afterwards Lord 
Blatchford (1860-1871), were in full accord with each 
other, and with their colleague Sir Henry Taylor, both 
as to the goal and the route of Colonial policy. ‘In my 
estimation,’ wrote Taylor to his chief, the Duke of New- 
castle, ‘the worst consequences of the late dispute with 
the United States has been that of involving this country 
and its North American provinces in closer relations and 
@ common cause.’ That was only a few years before the 
Canadian Federation came into being, and on the eve 
of it Rogers wrote to Taylor, ‘I go very far with you in 
the desire to shake off all responsibly governed colonies.’ 
But the painful truth is too notorious to call for elaborate 
corroboration. Mr Arthur Mills, in his ‘ Colonial Constitu- 


tions ’ (1856), summed up the policy in a nutshell : 


‘To ripen these communities [the Colonies] to the earliest 
possible maturity, social, political, commercial, to qualify 
them by all the appliances within the reach of the parent 
state for present self-government and eventual independence 
is now the universally admitted aim of our Colonial policy.’ 


Mills stated a fact, and his statement was accepted 
with virtual unanimity. To the present generation the 
statement and the unanimity are alike incomprehensible. 
Yet the domination of the Manchester School was not 
shaken off until the ’seventies, and even after that their 
influence was reflected in the attitude of many ‘ Little- 
Englanders.’ 

Not, indeed, until well on in the ’eighties was there 
any general repudiation of the separatist doctrine, 
nor any wide realisation of the fact that the political 
atmosphere was charged with new forces. 

On June 21, 1887, Queen Victoria celebrated the 
fiftieth year of her accession to the throne. Ten years 
later the ‘Diamond’ Jubilee was celebrated. These 
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celebrations had a two-fold significance. They marked 
the revival of the monarchical idea and provided a demon- 
stration of loyalty and affection towards the person of 
the Queen such as in the earlier years of the reign would 
have been deemed incredible. Still more significant 
was the fact that the demonstration was not confined 
to the people of the home land: the Jubilees were cele- 
brated with equal enthusiasm throughout the far-flung 
Empire. When Queen Victoria came to the throne the 
two Canadas, English and French, were in open rebellion, 
and though the rebellions were suppressed few statesmen 
in England doubted that the rebellions were the prelude 
to a declaration of independence. Nor were they greatly 
troubied that it should be so. Australia was only 
beginning to emerge from the status of a Convict Settle- 
ment. South Africa, save for a small settlement of 
Scots in 1820, was almost exclusively a Dutch Colony. 
The change wrought in the course of half a century 
was little short of miraculous. In 1887 and again in 
1897 the opportunity was taken to call into conference 
in London the representative statesmen of those Colonies 
which had by stages attained to the dignity of ‘ Re- 
sponsible’ Government. There was in the ’eighties a 
project for bringing the Self-Governing Colonies into a 
Federation with the homeland. It was sponsored by 
statesmen of weight and responsibility like Lord Rosebery 
and W. E. Forster, by jurists like James (afterwards 
Viscount) Bryce, and by historians like Froude and Sir 
John Seeley. The idea was taken up even more enthusi- 
astically in the Colonies than in the Mother Country. 
Sir Charles Tupper in Canada and Sir Henry Parkes and 
Sir Charles Govan Duffy in Australia were among the 
many who gave to an Imperial Federation League their 
cordial support. But the idea of federation never 
materialised, though it came near to materialising in 
1917. More practical was the discussion of commercial 
union. An Exhibition to illustrate the products, manu- 
factures, and art of the Colonies and India (the 
‘ Colinderies’) was organised under the presidency of 
the Prince of Wales in 1886 and proved an immense 
popular success. Of the profits made at the Exhibition - 
the main part was appropriated to the foundation of an 
‘Imperial Institute,’ which formed the chief national 
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memorial of the Jubilee of 1887. The Jubilee of 1897 
was definitely organised as an Imperial Pageant and 
the Conference of that year, presided over by Joseph 
Chamberlain, seriously tackled the question of inter- 
imperial trade as well as the problem of imperial 
defence. 

Evidently a new spirit, fundamentally opposed to that 
which had inspired the Manchester School, was beginning 
to manifest itself throughout the Empire. To this 
manifestation many things contributed. The ’seventies 
announced the advent of a new era in European, indeed 
in world history. The era of Welt-Politik had dawned. 
New nation-states, coming to birth in Europe, quickly 
developed new economic needs and new territorial 
ambitions; they wanted to expand beyond its borders. 
Seeley’s ‘Expansion of England’ (1883) gave a fresh 
interpretation to the history of the last two centuries. But 
why should ‘ expansion’ be confined to England? Other 
states following England in the process of industrialisa- 
tion and urbanisation developed similar economic needs— 
access to raw materials and overseas markets for surplus 
manufactured products. But the globe was shrinking : 
science was annihilating time and space, and bringing the 
remote corners of the earth within the sphere of European 
diplomacy. The scramble for overseas possessions was 
intensified. Africa was partitioned in 1890 among the 
European Powers, though in Africa, as in Asia, Oceania, 
and North America, England remained easily the first of 
European Powers. 

Meanwhile, throughout England’s overseas Empire, 
not less than in Europe, a new temper was manifest. The 
shrinkage of the globe meant even more to the circum- 
ference than to the centre. Canada became conscious of 
the proximity of eastern Asia. The advent of European 
Powers in the Pacific compelled the Australian Colonies 
to federate. Federation in Australia, as in Canada, was 
the climax of constitutional development. But although 
completely autonomous as regards domestic affairs, the 
great Colonies still felt themselves at a severe disadvantage 
in respect of external policy. Australian statesmen 
complained bitterly, and with good reason, about the 
inaction of Whitehall when Germany occupied Samoa 
and New Guinea. Vigorous expression was given at 

Vol. 268.—No. 532. oO 
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the Colonial Conference of 1887 to the feelings of Australia. 
Plainly there was need of new machinery for continuous | 
consultation. The co-operation of Canada and the | 
Australasian Colonies in the South African War (1899- | 
1902) emphasised the claim of the Colonies to some voice | 
in the conduct of foreign policy. 

Much more was it emphasised in the Great War. | 
After the failure of Chamberlain’s campaign for Tariff 
Reform and Imperial Preference, there had been a notable | 
fall in Imperial temperature. The victory of Free Trade | 
at the election of 1906 had disappointed Colonial expecta- | 
tions. Nevertheless, when in 1914 the crisis came, there | 
was no hesitation whatever in Canada, Australia, or | 
New Zealand, while South Africa, ‘recognising the obli- | 
gations of the Union as a portion of the British Empire,’ | 
suppressed a ‘ nationalist’ rebellion in its own borders, | 
conquered the German Colony of the ‘ South-West,’ 
and made an invaluable contribution to the victorious 
though arduous campaign in East Africa. But splendid 
as was the manifestation of Imperial unity, the Dominions 
uttered a clear warning to the mother-land: ‘ Never 
again: if you want our help you must call us to your 
counsels.’ To the Imperial War Cabinet they were called | 
in 1917, and it was formally resolved that the institution | 
should become a permanent part of our constitutional 
machinery. But these high hopes were quickly extin- | 
guished. The War Cabinet did not in fact survive | 
the Peace Conference. At Paris centrifugal tendencies 
were significantly manifest. Colonial nationalism pre- | 
dominated over Imperial unity. The process developed | 
rapidly and culminated in the Imperial Conference of | 
1926. Its triumph was enshrined in the famous Balfour | 
formula: Great Britain and the Dominions were to be | 
‘equal in status in no way subordinate one to another | 
in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs though | 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown and freely | 
associated as members of the British Commonwealth of | 
Nations.’ Statutory force was given to the recommenda- | 
tions of the ‘ Balfour Report’ by the Statute of West- | 
minster (1931). Under that statute the Imperial Parlia- | 
ment ceased to be Imperial ; it became the ‘ Parliament | 
at Westminster.’ The Cabinet in Whitehall was, in | 
effect, co-ordinated with half a dozen other Cabinets, 
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on whose advice, each in relation to its own Dominion, 
the King was henceforward to act. 

The Crown, however, remains integral—the only 
legal link that binds together the British Common- 
wealth; and that link is forged only in a Preamble, 
which runs thus : 

‘Inasmuch as the Crown is the symbol of the free asso- 
ciation of the members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and as they are united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, it would be in accord with the established consti- 
tutional position of the members of the Commonwealth in 
relation to one another that any alteration in the law touching 
the Succession to the Throne or the Royal Style and Titles 
shall hereafter require the assent as well of the Parliaments 
of all the Dominions as of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom.’ 

The events of December 1936 subjected that Preamble 
to a crucial test. From that test the Preamble emerged 
not merely unscathed but immeasurably reinforced. 
It were unsafe to generalise from a single instance, and 
premature to congratulate ourselves overmuch because 
the new Imperial structure has successfully withstood 
the first serious assault to which since 1931 it has been 
subjected. But it is at least something to the good that 
the pessimists who predicted the impending dissolution 
of the Empire have, for the moment, been confounded. 
Moreover, the whole incident is of happy augury for the 
new reign, and for the Solemnity awaiting the new King 
and Queen. 


Domestic circumstances, already indicated, have 
conspired to give to the coming Coronation an unpre- 
cedented significance, a unique solemnity. But apart 
from the events of December there would have attached 
to this particular ceremony a special character. ‘ The 
Coronation of Edward VIII has to be adapted,’ so ‘ The 
Times ’ wrote many months ago, 

‘to a greater formal change than has been known since the 

Revolution of 1688. The organisation of the Empire into 

distinct nations whose subordination to the Crown is direct 

and not through the government of a suzerain mother 

country, has passed from the sphere of custom to the sphere 

of law: and a wise decision has been taken to let the change 
o 2 
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be reflected in the great ceremony of next May. ... The 
peculiar position of the Crown as the sole formal connecting 
link of the Commonwealth requires that the celebrations of 
all its constituent nations should be concentrated in the 
physical presence of the King, and this means that each must 
take its part by right and not by grace. That right has been 
publicly enunciated by the appointment of the Commission 
under the chairmanship of the Duke of York which is to 
consider “‘ those aspects of the arrangements for the Coro- 
nation which are of common concern ”’ and includes with the 
representatives of the United Kingdom those of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, all the appoint- 
ments being of course made on the advice of the several 
governments concerned. It is the first such joint deliberative 
body created under the present Constitution of the Empire 
(since the Imperial War Graves Commission was set up before 
the Statute of Westminster of 1931) and is likely to be a 
subject of close study for future constitutional historians.’ 


Every word of this peculiarly penetrating analysis 
deserves to be carefully studied, and not less carefully 
the interesting suggestion with which the article con- 
cluded. In order to harmonise the new order with the 


old, to maintain under modern forms the spirit of chivalry 
which inspired medieval symbolism, ‘The Times’ 
suggested that suitable titles or offices, ‘ wholly modern 
in substance but not lacking the stately ring of the 
antique,’ might be devised for the representatives of the 
Dominions. 


‘It would,’ it is finely said, ‘ be in the historic spirit of the 
Coronation if any service they [the Dominion representatives] 
may render to His Majesty upon that day were attached as a 
privilege in perpetuity to some public office likely to endure 
through the ages; so that in a time when men speak of 
Anzac and Vimy as they now speak of Crécy, it may be 
possible for officers of the Dominions to say, as they come to 
Westminster Abbey, “ This service, which now I perform, 
has been rendered on this spot by all my predecessors in 
office, since Edward VIII came here to be crowned a thousand 
years ago.”’’* 





* It may be well to point out in case of misunderstanding that, as this 
is an extract from ‘The Times,’ the name of King Edward must remain ; 
although not he, but His Majesty King George VI was the monarch 
crowned—a thousand years ago ! 
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Whether that suggestion be found practicable or no, it 
shows that the author of it had vision, and it is precisely 
vision that we need in order rightly to interpret and fully 
to appreciate the significance of the crowning of the 
King. Moreover, the suggestion is in full accord with 
historical traditions. The claim of the English King 
to wear an Imperial Crown is no new thing. 


‘Where by divers sundry old authentic histories and 
chronicles it is manifestly declared and expressed that this 
realm of England is an Empire and so hath been accepted 
in the world, governed by one Supreme Head and King 
having the dignity and royal estate of the Imperial Crown 
of the same, unto whom a body politic, compact of all sorts 
and degrees of people divided in terms and by names of 
Spiritualty and Temporalty, be bounded and owe to bear 
next to God, a natural and humble obedience. .. .’ 


Such are the opening words of the famous Act in Restraint 
of Appeals passed by the Reformation Parliament in 
1533. The claim there advanced for the Crown and 
Realm of England was doubtless provoked by the circum- 
stances of the hour. Nevertheless, it was well established. 
The Anglo-Saxon kings, from Athelstane to Canute, 


had claimed and used imperial titles, such as imperator ; 
the title was ascribed also to post-conquest kings, like 
Edward I and Richard II. But the most striking 
assertion of the Imperial position of England was that 
of Henry V. When the Emperor Sigismund on an official 
visit arrived off the English coast, he was met by the 
Duke of Gloucester, who rode into the surf, and, at the 
sword’s point, required the august visitor to recognise 
the English King’s Imperial position in his own realm. 
‘ Nihil se contra superioritatem regis preetexere,’ was the 
Emperor’s correct reply. 

From time immemorial, then, the English king has 
been Rex, Sacerdos et Imperator. He is now Imperator 
in an entirely new sense ; in a sense inconceivable by any 
Englishman or by any legist during the long centuries 
when England was ‘ the farthest corner of the West.’ King 
George is to-day not only Emperor of India but hereditary 
sovereign of the British Commonwealth and of each 
constituent nation included therein. This novel and 
historically unique position will be appropriately re- 
flected in the arrangements for the forthcoming Solemnity. 
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More even than before, the central figure in that cere- 
monial will be the King-Emperor. For he occupies a 
position such as none of his predecessors have filled. If, 
as is commonly said, the Monarchy has in recent reigns 
lost power in one direction, it exercises, in another, an 
influence that has been immeasurably increased by the 
constitutional evolution of the Empire. The political 
and social activities of a British ruler are now bounded 
only by the globe: the Crown and the Empire are now 
the inseparable objects of a loyalty no longer insular : 


‘ The loyal to their Crown 
Are loyal to their own fair sons, who love 
Our ocean Empire with her boundless home, 
For ever broadening England, and her throne 
In one vast orient, and one isle, one isle 
That knows not her own greatness.’ 


To foreigners that greatness is known ; by foreigners it 
is recognised. Not a few of the more reflective have borne 
witness to it, sometimes in malice, more often in envy, 
not seldom in terms of generous and unstinted admiration. 
Englishmen, on the contrary, are as a rule too shy to 
utter their innermost thoughts. Yet there can be few 


Britons who have not, in recent months, become more 
acutely conscious of the greatness that is theirs. Nor 
is it fortuitous that with that consciousness there has 
come to them a more vivid realisation of the debt they 
owe to the mingled strength and elasticity of a unique 
Constitution. Of that Constitution the apex is the 
Crown Imperial. 
J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 


Notr.—Since this article went into print further illustra- 
tions of its main thesis have been provided by the Regency 
Act and by the alteration in the form of the Coronation Oath. 
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Art. 2.—_THE PHILOSOPHIES OF HARDY AND 
HOUSMAN. 


It is not surprising to learn that Hardy and Housman 
were admirers of each other’s work, that was suffi- 
ciently similar to hold each other’s sympathy, and 
sufficiently diverse to retain each other’s interest. Their 
estimate of life was similar, but differences of tempera- 
ment caused them to approach the subject from some- 
what diverse angles. Both poets regard human life as 
an unmerited ordeal which serves no useful purpose, but 
from which man obtains his final release with death. 
This spectacle of life affects the two poets in somewhat 
different ways: Hardy, the humanitarian, is affected by 
the pity of it all, while Housman, the realist, seeks the 
most reasonable way to face both life and death. Hardy 
thinks his conclusions are becoming more generally 
accepted as our civilisation grows older and more dis- 
illusioned ; Housman tacitly assumes that his philosophy 
is that of all thinking people. 

In Hardy’s work it is possible to find two different 
theories of life, and we should be left uncertain which 


represents his considered view if it were not for the bio- 
graphy by Mrs Hardy. It cannot be denied that most of 
Hardy’s novels and some of his poems suggest that human 
suffering is the work of sadistic forces which take pleasure 
in our pain— 


‘ As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods ; 
They kill us for their sport.’ 


The Wessex Novels contain innumerable examples 
where a long chain of human suffering hangs upon a 
single freak of misfortune. Mrs Yeobright dies in the 
belief that her son had locked the door against her when 
she paid her visit of reconciliation; the entire tragedy 
of Tess was caused by a carpet hiding the letter of con- 
fession she had pushed under Angel’s door; ‘ Life’s 
Little Worries’ is a volume of examples; and, indeed, 
this view of life could hardly be more epigrammatically 
summarised than in a line of one of the sonnets : 


‘ That sportsman Time but rears his brood to kill.’ 


There was therefore abundant evidence to support 
Mr Alfred Noyes’ interpretation when he attributed to 
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Hardy the belief ‘ that the power behind the Universe was 
an imbecile jester.’ We learn from the ‘ Life’ that Hardy 
was annoyed at this deduction and protested warmly. 
‘It is my misfortune,’ he complains elsewhere, ‘ that 
people will treat all my mood-dictated writings as a 
single scientific theory.’ His considered views of the 
Prime Cause is to be found in ‘The Dynasts,’ and he 
epitomised them in the description of the Immanent 
Will: 
‘ Heaving dumbly 

As we deem, 

Moulding numbly 

As in dream, 
Apprehending not how fare the sentient subjects of Its scheme.’ 


Hardy resented the epithet pessimistic when applied 
to his philosophy, but it seems to be the appropriate 
word to describe his conception of the Immanent Will, 
which without foresight or feeling propels the universe 
upon its aimless way. ‘The Dynasts’ is his attempt to 
demonstrate this philosophy by putting an epoch of 
human history upon the stage. This great and melan- 
choly theme is sustained throughout the long drama 
until suddenly, in the after scene, the author introduces a 
faint but unmistakable ray of hope, like some dimly- 
perceived, far-off nebula which may explain the meaning 
and system of the whole universe. This hopeful climax 
of the play is Hardy’s suggestion that the principle of 
evolution may apply to God as well as to other forms of 
life, and that perhaps the _Immanent Will is developing 
slowly through zons of time into a conscious and bene- 
volent Being. It was this optimistic conception which 
Hardy regarded as his most valuable and original contri- 
bution to thought : 


‘ But—a stirring thrills the air 
Like to sounds of joyance there 
That the rages 
of the ages 
Shall be cancelled, and deliverance offered from the darts that 
were, 
Consciousness the Will informing, till It fashion all things 
fair!’ 
But after publishing his epic-drama on human fate 
as illustrated by the Napoleonic War, Hardy was destined 
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to witness an even greater catastrophe and to survive it 
by ten years. It was inevitable that that should have 
made a profound impression on his sensitive nature, and 
it did, in fact, make Hardy the complete pessimist that 
he had previously been wrongly represented as being. 
The War finally destroyed in Hardy the hope, spasmodi- 
cally flickering up into belief, that there is progress in the 
world. The spark of optimism was finally extinguished, 
and Mrs Hardy says that if ‘The Dynasts’ had been 
published after the War, it would not have ended with the 
hopeful lines quoted above. 

Housman was no less preoccupied than Hardy with the 
problems of life and death, but he appears to accept the 
facts with greater equanimity. He is surer of the situa- 
tion and is not concerned, like Hardy, to prove and to 
illustrate the wretchedness of man’s lot : 


‘To stand up straight and tread the turning mill, 
To lie flat and know nothing and be still, 
Are the two trades of man: and which is worse 
I know not, but I know that both are ill.’ 


/} He does not always give an agnostic answer to this 
( /question, and in poems of equal charm he answers the 
question in contradictory ways. The feeling that it is 
better to be alive than dead is vigorously expressed by a 
suitor who, rejected while his rival was alive, has survived 
him with satisfactory results. 


‘The better man she walks with still, 
Though now ’tis not with Fred ; 
A lad that lives and has his will 
Is worth a dozen dead.’ 


It may be argued that this is not Housman’s own view, 
but only that of Rose Harland—as it would also, no 
doubt, be that of anyone fortunate enough to walk out 
with Rose. That in certain moods the poet did prefer 
life to death is proved beyond doubt, however, by the 
lines : 


‘ Alas, the country whence I fare, 
It is where I would stay ; 
And where I would not, it is there 
That I shall be for aye.’ 
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Exactly the opposite opinion is expressed in another 
poem : 
‘ Lie down, lie down, young yeoman ; 
The sun moves always west ; 
The road that leads to labour 
Will lead one home to rest 
And that will be the best.’ 


Sometimes Housman feels that youth is a brief season 
when life is indeed worth living. Although 


‘the world has still 
Much good, but much less good than ill,’ 


he who dies young may have had the good while avoiding 
the ill. The health and temperament of youth can enjoy 
years of great happiness ‘in jesting, dancing, drinking’ ; 
the years of retribution usually come later. If, therefore, 
a youth dies at the climax of his achievement, he has 
managed to win the game of hazard with the Fates by 
calling the game off while he is ‘ up’ on an opponent who 
must inevitably have won in the long run. To a runner 
dying soon after a victory he says : 


‘Smart lad to slip betimes away 
From fields where glory does not stay 
And early though the laurel grows 
It withers quicker than the rose.’ 


In ‘Last Poems’ this thesis is naturally more often 
looked at from the other end of life—youthful enjoyment 
is recalled by the older man for whom : 


‘ All the years and seasons 
That ever can ensue 
Must now be worse and few.’ 


Most of the quotations expressing a decided preference 
for life or death come from ‘ A Shropshire Lad,’ and there 
is some evidence that in later life Housman came to 
concern himself mainly with the manner in which a man 
should conduct himself in life and in the face of death. As 
regards life, Housman leans to the Epicurean or the Stoic 
philosophy according to his mood, and he no more makes 
a final decision in this matter than he did in the choice 
between life and death. In one mood he declares : 
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‘ Oh, ’tis jesting, dancing, drinking 
Spins the heavy world around. 
If young hearts were not so clever, 
Oh, they would be young for ever : 
Think no more; ’tis only thinking 
Lays lads underground.’ 


In another mood he counsels facing without concealment 
the stark facts of life, taking a clear view of the situation 
without the help of spiritual narcotics : 


‘Tis true the stuff I bring for sale 
Is not so brisk a brew as ale; 
Out of a stem that scored the hand 
I wrung it in a weary land. 
But take it: if the smack is sour, 
The better for the embittered hour.’ 


But while there may be contradiction in the treatments 
prescribed, they are both equally logical ways of dealing 
with a situation which he does not doubt he has correctly 
analysed: life and its sequel death are at best a bad 
business. 

Whatever kind of life a man may have led, he should 


face death with dignity and fortitude when it comes. How 
that utter dissolution should be met is shown in a picture 
of the Spartans on the morning of Thermopyle, and it 
ends with the calculated anti-climax : 


*‘ And he that stands will die for nought and home there’s no 
returning. 
The Spartans on the sea-wet rock sat down and combed their 
hair.’ 


The same theme reappears in ‘ An Epitaph on an Army of 
Mercenaries,’ a poem wherein Housman shows that he is 
capable of the sonorous eloquence of Milton. It is seldom 
possible to trace the influence of public events in Hous- 
man’s work, but this noble piece, which was first printed 
in 1917, must surely have been inspired by the stand of 
the old regular army on the Marne : 


* These in the day when Heaven was falling, 
The hour when earth’s foundations fled, 
Followed their mercenary calling 
And took their wages and are dead, 
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‘ Their shoulders held the sky suspended ; 
They stood, and earth’s foundations stay ; 
What God abandoned, these defended, 
~. And saved the sum of things for pay.’ 


/ Nomore dramatic example of the tragedy of human life 
could be found to point the moral of two pessimistic 
philosophers than an execution. Since three pieces in ‘ A 
Shropshire Lad ’ and two in ‘ Last Poems ’ are consecrated 
to this subject, it would almost seem that some one 
execution must have made a particularly deep impression 
on Housman’s mind. It is interesting to read in the 
‘Life’ that Hardy as a boy saw a public execution. 
Looking through a telescope from a hill near his home, 
he could see the gallows in front of Dorchester Gaol three 
miles away, and the figures of the murderer in white 
fustian and of the executioner in black. Suddenly the 
white figure dropped downwards and a few seconds later 
came the sound of the town clock striking eight. This 
recollection of his boyhood must have been present to 
Hardy’s mind when describing how Angel Clare and 
Liza-Lu on the hill near Winchester awaited the moment 
of the execution of Tess. Housman expressed the same 
feeling in the lines : 
‘So here I'll watch the night and wait 
To see the morning shine, 
When he will hear the stroke of eight 
And not the stroke of nine.’ 


It is obvious that Hardy and Housman do not take in 
executions the morbid interest of readers of the popular 
Sunday press. To them an execution is a dramatic 
demonstration of the injustice of life. They do not 
protest against human laws, but against the injustice of 
Nature which provides the content of human law : 


‘ The laws of God, the laws of man 
He may keep them that will and can... 
Their ways I judge and much condemn 
Yet when did I make laws for them ?’ 


Both poets feel that most of those who fall under the 
condemnation of the law, perhaps they would say all of 
them, are no worse than those who live uneventful and 
law-abiding lives—the criminals are merely more un- 
fortunate in the temptations to which they are exposed 
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or in their congenital deficiencies. The philosophy of 
these writers disregards the controversy as to whether 
capital punishment is necessary and justifiable, or 
perhaps they would answer that it is both necessary and 
unjustifiable—necessary in human legislation, unjusti- 
fiable in divine. 

The same attitude can be illustrated from Housman’s 
view of suicide. He takes the classical view that suicide 
is a legitimate and justifiable refusal on the part of a man 
to go on playing a game of hazard in which the dice are 
loaded against him; the game has always been without 
object and if it becomes uncongenial a man has the right 
(in certain circumstances Housman would say the duty) 
to conclude it. But on this subject Housman shows that 
pity which we have previously associated chiefly with 
Hardy. Housman does not pity the dead man because 
he is dead, but because of the life which he must have 
found so intolerable. He wears a bunch of sinner’s rue : 


‘ Flower of a heart whose trouble 
Must have been worse than mine.’ 


It is somewhat surprising that these poets both show 
a sympathetic interest in soldiers. Hardy wrote a number 
of poems on both the Boer and the European Wars ; 
Housman, as usual, deals with the universal, and his 
poems might apply to men going to the war in any land 
and in any age. The explanation of these verses about 
soldiers is probably that the sophisticated and intro- 
spective thinker is specially drawn to the plain, un- 
speculative man who is often found at his best in a soldier, 
and who has the added attraction of being dedicated to 
a calling which usually involves a romantic exile and 
sometimes an heroic death. In one poem on soldiers 
Housman expresses the Christian sentiment ‘ Greater 
love hath no man than this that he lay down his life for 
his friends,’ and this is an illustration of his attitude of 
religion in general. For the rules of Christian conduct, 
Housman has sympathy; its dogma and message of 
comfort he rejects without a word as illusion. 

Hardy also was an agnostic, but unlike Housman, 
whose relentless reason eagerly stripped grim facts bare, 
he longed for the solace of religion. In ‘ The Imper- 
cipient ’ he describes his inability to share in the religious 
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against the charge that he glories in his unbelief : 


* O, doth a bird deprived of wings 
Go earth-bound wilfully ? ’ 


He complains that no revelation has ever been vouch- 
safed to him : 


* He who breathes All’s-well to these 
Breathes no All’s-well to me.’ 


Housman expressed exactly the same thought : 


‘I never over Horeb heard 
The blast of advent blow ; 
No fire-faced prophet brought me word 
Which way behoved me go.’ 


One is left, however, with the feeling that the attitude 
of the two poets to their impercipience is slightly different : 
while Hardy would have welcomed at its face value any 
message of hope, Housman would have analysed it with 
ruthless objectivity as if it had been a suspect Latin text. 

“Hardy wanted the dogmas of the Church broadened to 
reconcile faith and reason, the first being necessary for 
the solace of man’s spirit, the second for the satisfaction 
of his mind. In a note for an article he writes: ‘ We have 
to sing: ‘* My soul doth magnify the Lord,’’ when what 
we want to sing is ‘““O that my soul could find some 
Lord that it could magnify.” Till it can, let us magnify 
good works, and develop all means of easing mortals’ 
progress through a world not worthy of them!’ In 
1922 he saw some signs that the Anglican Church would 
liberalise its teaching to harmonise faith and reason, but 
in a note written later he said that his hope had been 
disappointed and there had even been ‘a childish back- 
current towards a belief in magic rites.’ 

Friendship and love are themes which greatly move 
both poets, but here again one detects a certain difference 
in outlook. While Hardy’s favourite theme is of courtship 
disappointed by some freak of external fate or human 
mood, Housman finds tragedy enough in the normal 
events of rejected love, death, or the inevitable departure 
of youth and beauty. Hardy is often tender, to the 
verge of sentimentality ; Housman is always restrained 
and shows the deepest emotion when contemplating 
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the comradeship of friends who together or separately 
face danger or death,“ Observation has persuaded both 
these poets that life, ‘ the-—doubtful fate of human 
kind,’ is not an unqualified blessing for which man 
ought to be thankful. Both appreciate the joy of 
youth, the beauty of spring, and all the blessings of this 
life, but neither sees any reason to be thankful for either 
his creation or his preservation,# Hardy in numerous 
poems and in his novels describes the sorrow and the 
suffering and the sacrifice which men endure ; Housman 
assumes the evidence and, with strict economy of words, 
draws a similar deduction, ‘luck’s a chance but trouble’s 
sure. Hardy is engrossed with the suffering he sees 
and desires that men shall diminish sufferings for others 
within the small scope that is within their power; 
Housman agrees, but is more concerned to show man 
how to deal with the situation in which, without pre- 
meditation or blunder on his part, he finds himself. 
Aife when pleasant should be enjoyed, when painful 
should be faced with--the~help~of spirittal-narcoties-or 
with stoic fortitude. Dignity in enduring life and in 
facing death is the only protest that man can make against 


the injustice of which birth has made him the victim. , 
Hue Mo.tson. 
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Art. 3—FAMILY AND SOCIETY. 


1. Family and Society. By Carle C. Zimmerman and 
Merle E. Frampton. Williams and Norgate, 1936. 

2. Roots of the Tree. By Carleton Stanley, President of 
Dalhousie University. Oxford University Press, 1936. 

3. City and Country. By P. C. Armstrong and F. E. M. 
Robinson. Macmillan, 1934. 


PROFESSOR ZIMMERMAN is no chance adventurer into the 
realm of sociology. He has brought home a vast treasure, 
like a naturalist to a museum. As Associate Professor 
in the University of Minnesota, later in Harvard, and 
accompanied by Pitirim Sorokin, Professor in Harvard, 
Charles J. Galpin, of the Department of Agriculture, and 
later by Mrs Merle Frampton, he has made a deep pene- 
tration into that field with a seeing eye and an alert 
mind. The final result is the book under review, ‘ Family 
and Society’; but it cannot be adequately considered 
without knowledge of the material from which it arose. 
The general theme falls into two distinctive aspects, the 
family in rural and in urban environs. It was therefore 
necessary for them to consider these respective influences 
in the finest detail. The material was so massive and so 
complex that as a beginning the two professors seven 
years ago were compelled to publish ‘ a concise summary ’ 
of 665 pages, in which the principles of rural-urban 
sociology in respect of the family were set forth. 

In the meantime, the authors were engaged upon a 
‘still more monumental work’; so it is described by 
themselves twice on the one page. This monumental 
work was published in 1930 by the University of Minnesota. 
It comprises three volumes, and with the previous one 
occupies 2726 large pages. It is described as a systematic 
source-book in rural sociology. It is more than a source; 
it is a reservoir from which professors of the subject can 
draw nutriment for students hungering to be fed. From 
the library record of a large university, it appears that the 
book was withdrawn eleven times in the past six years, but 
always in the autumn months when that nutriment is 
being assembled by professors who have returned from 
their long vacation. The work is a library in itself: it 
is enriched with 212 readings by nearly as many writers 
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in various times and in tongues so diverse that every 
aspect of the subject is under command. 

Finally, in the autumn of 1936, appeared ‘ Family 
and Society,’ by Zimmerman and Frampton; and so 
we have come to our subject at last. But it is so inter- 
woven with the previous volumes that it cannot profitably 
be reviewed apart from them, even if the labour is in- 
creased and the task diffused. This much is said by way 
of apology and explanation to these assiduous workers. 
There is a considerable bulk to these five books by 
Professor Zimmerman and his colleagues, as Carlyle said 
of his morning porridge. They contain 3335 large pages ; 
they make a pile 11 inches high and have a cubic content 
of 600 inches. That is one reason for the inadequacy of 
the present review ; another reason, it must be confessed 
at once, is that the earlier volumes are not easy to read. 
The words are English but the style is alien, American 
superimposed upon a German base. Sociology is a young 
science striving for a vocabulary, and not yet free from a 
technical jargon which clings to it from the time when it 
was merely a pseudo-science. Chemistry is in the same 
situation, seeking for abstraction through formule in 
which the mathematician has succeeded so well; but 
material things and human beings are not his concern ; 
they do not so readily lend themselves to expression in 
formule. 

The elaborate terms in which Professor Zimmerman 
and his colleagues set forth their earlier thesis will serve 
as an illustration: In the first volume the ecological 
and morphological aspects of rural social organisation 
were considered; the second volume deals with the 
rural social world from the point of view of its institutional, 
functional, and cultural characteristics. An investigation 
of their nature and Gestalt without the check of external 
and objective data is likely to result in many fallacies 
and inadequate characterisations. Where the external 
traits of rural culture lend themselves to quantitative 
analysis statistical data are presented ; where the rural 
significance of the phenomena is under discussion, the 
interpretation takes the form of a qualitative non- 
statistical description. A social interrelation leads to and 
incarnates itself in an institution ; a study of an institution 
requires a knowledge of its structure and functions; a 
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study of these leads to a comprehension of the cultural 
Gestalt of an aggregate as it is expressed in the organisa- 
tion, functions, and psycho-social content of the institu- 
tions and their interrelationship. To make the matter 
clearer the authors add: the development of modern 
culture is characterised by a preponderance of that which 
is called the objective impersonal spirit, Geist, over the 
subjective, individual or personal. The conclusion of all 
these writers is that the family, not the individual, is 
the basis of society. They prove it by history and 
modern experience; they could have cited the new 
German penal code as published in Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung as late as June 23, 1936, wherein it is affirmed that 
* folk and family are the pillars upon which the state and 
civilisation rest.’ 

The place of the family in society, all economists and 
moralists agree, depends upon the habitat, whether it 
be rural or urban; and all these writers are in hopeless 
agreement that the family coheres only in the country and 
disintegrates in the town. That, they protest, is the 
source of all our woes, ancient and modern. To believe 
differently is an inversion of common sense, intuition, 
experience, and history; but scientists are not content 
with that authority ; they must supply proofs literary 
and statistical. Professors Zimmerman and Sorokin 
devote nearly a whole volume to a comparison of city and 
country families in respect of bodily and vital traits ; 
health and prevalence of disease ; longevity and mortality ; 
marriage and birth-rate; mental disease and suicide ; 
criminality, immorality, intemperance. They even extend 
their inquiry into the subjects of intelligence, religious, 
esthetic, and political culture; fortifying themselves 
with a wealth of authority and statistics, but always 
making what general experience would approve as a 
judicious estimate. 

They appeal to the Hebrew Scriptures and quote the 
texts for deadly proof that the cities are the source of 
depravity, a refuge for criminals, centres of luxury and 
licentiousness, their streets morally dangerous, where 
wisdom and folly live side by side. They turn to the 
New Testament to exalt the rural life: Jesus is the true 
vine; his father the husbandman, as one who waiteth 
for the precious fruit of the earth, being patient over it ; 
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believers are God’s husbandry. The early literature of 
Egypt, India, Persia, China, and Japan is searched with 
equal effect. Whilst it is true, as Mr Robinson observes, 
that all recorded history is centred in the cities and rural 
history is lost, it is equally true that the prevalent com- 
ment upon their conduct had its main origin in the country 
mind. The late Professor James Mavor, that eminent 
economist and geographer, carrying on his research in 
Iceland, was staying in a house some thirty miles from 
the capital city to which a well-grown son was being 
tempted. The mother was in distress, for she had heard 
that Reykjavik was a very wicked place. Hebrew 
prophecy is an occasional diatribe against the wickedness 
of the city; the most specific of all was a herdsman and 
gatherer of fruit; the general cry is against Nineveh 
and Babylon, against Jerusalem equally with Rome. 

As if this were not enough, the more austere moralists 
go behind the agricultural to the pastoral way of life 
for their standard of morality. Those who remember 
the incident of Abel and Cain will find proof of this. 
Abel was a keeper of sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the 
ground. The farmer brought the fruit of the ground as 
an offering to the Lord ; the shepherd brought the firstling 
of his flock. The one was repulsed; the other gained 
respect. The economic controversy had begun and 
ended in murder; and that was at a time so early that 
there were only three men living upon the earth. Some 
seventeen generations later the controversy assumed a 
more radical form. Not the farmer nor the shepherd 
but the hunter was the ideal, as appears from the incident 
of Esau and Jacob. The eldest son was to take his 
weapons and go abroad for venison by which he might 
secure a blessing; in his absence he was tricked, and the 
best that could be done for him was the promise that he 
should live by the sword and finally break the yoke that 
peaceable pursuits had laid upon him. It may well be 
that the efficacy of blood, and therefore of war, is sug- 
gested in this ancient record, which is a subtle and cryptic 
form of history. 

President Carleton Stanley in ‘The Roots of the Tree,’ 
basing himself upon the sure foundation of Thucydides, 
is continually declaring that the political stability of 
Athens, and in consequence her civilisation, depended 

P 2 
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upon the yeomen of her countryside, in contrast with all 
the other states of Greece. By a process of reasoning 
she was compelled to cherish her farmers; and this, he 
says, was the secret of Athenian conservatism in a world 
of change, of her slow and steady development, of her 
moral strength and greatness. From those political 
philosophers the idea passed into European thought that a 
yeoman stock is the only sure basis of society. Until 
their great war, ‘the suicide of Greek civilisation,’ they 
had clung to the soil; then for twenty-seven years they 
were cooped up in the town subject to plague, and their 
little farms were destroyed. With solemn regret President 
Stanley records that after the year 425 the old Athenian 
way of life on the land was never resumed. They were 
compelled to resort to trade; that was the prelude to 
disaster. Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon, Aristophanes all 
give the same account; and President Stanley, making 
the application general, affirms that after twenty-three 
centuries, ‘we can see that they were right.’ History 
has lessons for those who heed. 

Everything would appear to conspire against the 
farmer: President Stanley goes back to the half-century 
after the period described by Homer, 800 to 750, for an 
illustration. It was a period of great economic develop- 
ment; pastoral life was giving way to agriculture; he 
proves it by the altered diet of the people, the Homeric 
meat-eaters, disdaining even fish, giving place to a 
people who lived on a vegetable diet; there was little 
land left upon which cattle could graze; towns and 
ships came into being; agriculture was inadequate; the 
introduction of a gold currency from Lydia, wrought and 
stamped by Ionian artists, led to a cataclysm in ‘ values.’ 
To complete the illustration of price disturbances, the 
writer seizes upon Bishop Latimer’s sermon, 2250 years 
later, in which that prelate testifies to the effect of sudden 
change in price-levels in his day ; ruin to the peasantry, 
unemployment, loss of land, class-war, famine, and death. 
Quite judicially he allows us moderns to make our own 
inference. 

Those who would contend that in one form of morality 
at least rural society is superior to urban are upon delicate 
ground. Dr Johnson did not think so; he was of the 
opinion that adultery was just as common amongst 
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farmers as it was amongst noblemen; and there is a 
Spanish proverb that a mule-driver at this game is worth 
more than three kings. Those who follow Zola as guide 
in a field that he made peculiarly his own will be led into 
foul places on the rural earth. There is no such marked 
antithesis between rural and urban as the terms imply 
in these studies. Crossing the line in both directions is 
incessant, especially in the United States, where travel is 
easy and there is no barrier of nation, language, or race. 
Restless men and women are easily tempted to the town 
for wages and pleasure. With the earliest disappointment 
or surfeit they return. Education, the cinema, the radio, 
reading, and dress are nearly the same. Even in Europe 
the peasant costume is disappearing to give place to the 
fashions that once came from Paris and now from Holly- 
wood. It is probable, however, that these profound and 
varied manifestations of human conduct lie beyond 
statistical appraisal. The leviathan is not to be drawn 
out with a hook. Professor Zimmerman appears to be 
fully sensible to the perplexity of the experiment, for 
sociology, he affirms in his own style, ‘ does not postulate 
any one-sided and simplified homo-economicus, or homo- 
politicus ; homo-sociologicus is a composite homo who 
is in part homo-religious, in part homo-estheticus, and 
so on.’ Translated into English, this probably means 
that one man in his time plays many parts. 

The economic balance between town and country has 
been disturbed ; that, all agree, is the cause of the present 
crisis. The remedy in every mouth is the cry, ‘ Back to 
the land.’ It was the cry of Virgil in the Georgics and of 
Hesiod centuries before; it became more insistent after 
the fall of Rome. In gentler mood at various times the 
amenity of the country has been stressed by sentimen- 
talists in the meretricious pastoral style of Watteau with 
his china shepherdess, but it made no serious appeal 
because it was false. That sentimentality does not 
appear in any of these books under review; they are 
ruthless in the declaration that the remedy is not so easy. 
The decay of rural life caused the collapse of urban 
England in the early years of the nineteenth century. 
The crisis was solved by a wave of immigration to America, 
where land was free and ownerless, ready for the family 
to assemble once more. That easy remedy is not now 
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available; that land is now occupied or exhausted. Besides, 
the city-dweller has not yet come face to face with reality. 
If employed, his wages are high; if idle, he is supported 
by public charity, no matter how disguised to avoid the 
stigma of charity. Never in the history of the world did 
he live in such comfort and so much at ease; water, 
light, heat, diversion to him are automatic; he is even 
founding a temporary family. In one parish on the same 
day the banns of twenty-seven couples, all paupers; were 
published ; and next year there will be twenty-seven 
more, in spite of birth-control or the more delicate term, 
voluntary parenthood. 

To the city-dweller the country is a world unknown, 
inspiring terror, fear of the dark, the wind, the rain. 
For him the huge and thoughtful night has no charm ; 
he is as helpless as a domestic animal turned out in the 
world to fend for itself. And he is not over concerned 
about the future. What was once a favour to him he 
now looks upon as an obligation; he sees no bottom to 
the private purse or the public treasury. It is incon- 
ceivable to him that he and his family should ever come 
face to face with starvation. There is nothing new in 
this. The poor have always been with us. The American 
insurance results show that nine men out of ten in their 
old age were always more or less dependent upon their 
families, and the burden was accepted. The really poor 
man was the man without a family. By the effect of 
private and public charity and old-age pensions that 
burden has been shifted, and the really poor man is the 
one with a family whom he did his best to support, and 
who is now cast off by them. 

Sociology in the United States is a word in every 
mouth. They are pained by the discovery that they are 
no longer immune from those influences against which 
they had assumed the Atlantic was a barrier. They 
became as excited as a salmon when it first feels the hook. 
When they found themselves with twenty million unem- 
ployed, they naively proceeded to deal with the problem 
with their customary good nature and kindliness, ignorant 
that they were not at the heart of it, like Matthew Arnold’s 
young man from the country who found the perambulator 
upset and the nurse-maid wringing her hands. They all 
became sociologists ; they created social workers to the 
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number of half a million, as Professor Zimmerman 
estimates, but since increased to a million and powerful 
enough to go on strike for higher wages. These pseudo- 
sociologists found a rich field. The ‘New Deal’ was 
placed in their hands, as if life were a game of chicanery 
and chance. 

Between sociology and medicine there is a close 
analogy. To both nothing human is alien. The more 
they strive to become a separate, passionless science, the 
more inhuman they become. When medicine was yet a 
questionable profession the professors were disposed to 
form themselves into a hierarchy ; the more dubious an 
occupation, the more practitioners are disposed to think 
the public is made forthem. Vanity merges into solemnity, 
as Bergson says, and earnestness into the comical. In 
America these aberrations are patent. Sociology began 
as a profession ; it became an occupation, and ended as a 
racket, a profitable form of activity. These solid, studious 
books will help to bring the subject back to reality. 

Sociology has infected the universities, in which men 
and especially women aspire to a living as social workers, 
entering the homes of the unemployed and submitting 
them to an inquisition into the meanest details of their 
private lives. The public treasury and the taxing power 
has been handed over to these amateurs who engineer the 
New Deal. A mind enamoured of itself finds a pretext 
for realising its own fixed ideas, imaginings, illusions, and 
dreams. Invested with power they have become dan- 
gerous, calling for more drastic income and inheritance 
taxation. Solid, precise learning has been extruded 
from the universities, and has given place to a subject 
compact with problems in infinity for which one answer 
or guess is as good as another. The subject is known as 
‘easy "—easier to discuss the proper treatment of a 
delinquent girl, an underprivileged boy, or an insanitary 
house than to prove a mastery over the French sub- 
junctive, the Greek middle voice, or the zeta-function ; 
students are relieved from the pain of thinking. But 
Professor Zimmerman goes too far in affirming that 
‘university and college education amounts to nothing 
but a cultivation of pseudo-scientific ignorance.’ It has 
also infected modern poetry and the drama with a 
rhetorical sentimentality. 
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In all this discussion of the family status the woman 
is not disinterested. This subject is not neglected. A 
separate chapter is devoted to the evolution of the family 
from the communal to the group marriage of savagery, to 
the pairing marriage of barbarism, to the monogamy of 
civilisation made more tolerable by casual extraneous 
alliances ; and inserted between them is the rigid rule of 
men over female slaves and polygamy. Indeed, as 
Auguste Bebel is quoted, woman was a slave before the 
slave existed. But there was yet a different stage known 
as the Amazonian, in which women ruled the family, 
gave their names to the children, passed on the rights of 
succession and inheritance, and exercised political as 
well as domestic control. The authors do not suggest, 
in spite of a certain amount of evidence, that society 
is within measurable distance of that fancied goal, 
but they insist continually that the Roman power of 
the father, however modified, is the basis of social 
stability. 

The modern freedom of urban women merely means 
that they are free to go out into a cruel world to make 
their own living. They should have been suspicious 
of the complacency of men who were not alarmed by the 
intrusion. Bounds to their activity are set by nature, and 
it is other women who are the quickest to discover those 
limits. That holds true of the professions also. Those 
who remember during the War the conduct of women 
clothed in the brief authority of a bus-conductor who 
ventured beyond the prescribed custom of men, will also 
remember how signally they failed in the quick retort 
and took refuge in tears. These authors insist that safety 
for women lies within the family, and that of all occupa- 
tions that of wife, in spite of its manifest trials, is the 
easiest. Nor do they fail to observe how quickly youth 
and beauty pass and how easy is the road for the female 
urbanite into the most ancient of all professions. The 
increasing demand on the part of women for economic 
independence at the expense of their prospective or actual 
husbands, whereby a heavy servitude is placed upon him 
and his property, makes men control their caprice, wary 
of entering into so serious a contract. Women are 
defeated in their desire for such security in marriage as 
now exists. In England under the recent law divorce 
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and alimony may result from a single lapse on the part 
of the man from marital celibacy. 

It is a pleasant evasion to allow Professor Zimmerman 
to speak for himself on the subject of divorce, upon which 
he has plenty to say. He gives the statistics for every 
country, race, and religion. In ten American cities the 
number of marriages per one divorce ranged from 2-4 
to 7:1; the average was 4:4. This is not meant to 
record the number of marriages that ended in divorce, but 
the paucity of the one and the frequency of the other. 
More cynical writers suggest that many persons go to the 
altar with the idea of divorce and alimony in their minds. 
There is in the United States a society of alimonists for 
mutual protection. If rural marriage is earlier and more 
frequent it may be as an escape from the tedium and 
restraint of the family; the bride may be no worse off 
than the daughter, and possibly better. 

If the inexpert reader is bewildered and cannot find 
his way through these 3335 pages, he is recommended to 
take Mr P. C. Armstrong and Mr F. E. M. Robinson for 
guides. In their little book of 145 pages, ‘ City and 
Country,’ he will find the distillate of all sociology as it 
has arisen in their minds. They are familiar with all 
history and acquainted with every theory; their hands 
have held the plough, that ruthless instrument of inquiry 
into agricultural truth. Mr Robinson, from Cambridge, 
followed this advice of the classicists, which they them- 
selves rarely took, and retired to his Eastern farm, where 
he now lives handsomely upon the yield of the earth. 
This book is a by-product. Freeing themselves from 
ethical concepts and content with economics, they have no 
doctrine to enforce ; they state things as they are, not as 
they would wish them to be. But they alone suggest the 
path to stability and peace. In short, they affirm that 
things will right themselves if they are left alone, which 
is exactly a policy of laisser faire, insisting that only the 
untrammelled operation of economic law can prevent the 
collapse of the social system. 

Unemployment, they say, is the vital problem; the 
cause is high urban wages and the refusal to work on the 
land for less, for what it will yield. In the three years 
that have elapsed since this book was written and the 
United States handed over to the sociologists, every human 
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device has been employed, with the result that at the 
present moment, after the expenditure of astronomical 
millions, the number of families on relief is 5,227,129, 
the highest on record, and that in spite of revived industry. 
Moral is destroyed. An idler complacently regards 
himself merely as an innocent victim of the economic 
situation. These writers hold out no hope of relief so 
long as urban idlers entertain a belief in the restoration 
of former wages and standard of living and that urban 
wages or idleness will continue to be more easeful and 
profitable than a life in the multiple activities incident 
to the land. When these elements approximate, then 
and only then shall we have stability and peace. This 
is a book of ruthless logic proceeding relentlessly to its 
inevitable conclusion. 

The sub-title to ‘Family and Society’ indicates 
that it is a special study in Reconstruction, a term now 
commonly used in the United States; but Professor 
Zimmerman has ranged far beyond those boundaries. 
For half a century he has observed in Europe and in the 
countries contiguous to Asia the movement from peace 
to discord, from prosperity to suffering, from renown and 
brilliancy toward decay. In a lofty chapter he traces 
their progress towards decadence: from their riches they 
obtained vice; from learning, error; from force, all the 
abuses of rapid social change. For sixteen years on the 
eastern front of Europe he studied the conditions of 
stability and peace amongst the simple people who 
inhabit that region; and now he finds that they are 
infected by that spirit of discord let loose by the French 
Revolution and the other revolutions that followed in 
its train. In the East, he continues, that spirit has 
become more violent because the naive faith of the people 
and their inexperience make them less capable of re- 
sisting the corruption. Finally he fears a repercussion of 
disorder from the East, that will make itself felt ‘ from 
the Ural regions to the Atlantic.’ 


ANDREW MACPHAIL. 
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Art. 4.—HISTORIANS IN THE MAKING. 


THE present year, for lovers of the art of History, marks 
more than the centenary of the birth of John Richard 
Green and the bicentenary of the birth of Edward Gibbon. 
The year 1837 was the peak year of the historically 
inspired, historically nourished, Oxford Movement, with 
Newman as ‘its indicating number.’ Each of them was 
influenced, though variously, by the University city of 
their impressionable years, and their several debts to it 
will be set out here in comparing the men with each 
other, with Carlyle, who found his feet in the same year, 
1837, and with their more remarkable contemporaries. 
Newman is grouped with the historians for the moment 
because, though a hundred years ago to-day he existed 
amid ‘thwarting tides’ of opinion and excited feeling, 
he was none the less steeped in the past and drew thence 
more than the data for his ‘ History of the Arians,’ ‘ The 
Mission of the Benedictine Order,’ and ‘ The Benedictine 
Centuries.’ 

Indeed, at that moment the living power of the past 
was in daily process of rediscovery. In that year even 
Browning turned to historical drama, in ‘ Strafford’ ; 
Lytton’s ‘ Rienzi’ and ‘ The Last Days of Pompeii’ were 
new from the press; Emerson addressed Harvard on 
History ; Thomas Arnold was concluding his History of 
Rome; Thirlwall had begun his, of Greece; in this 
year Disraeli surprised and enchanted his public with 
‘Venetia ’ and “ Henrietta Temple’; Barham published 
his ‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ a witty and gargoylish version, 
one may call them, of the interests roused by Scott, the 
Gothic Revival, and the Oxford Movement ; Lockhart’s 
‘ Life of Scott ’ was appearing in parts; Fanny Kemble 
published ‘ Francis the First’; Buckle was acquiring his 
nineteen languages; that monumental and much-cited 
work of Hallam’s, ‘ The Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe,’ would have made 1837 notable by itself, if the 
historical fact of Queen Victoria’s accession had not done 
so; Froude, almost coming of age, was imbibing at 
Oxford, with his brother Hurrell and others, those im- 
pressions which later he was to put forth independently 
in his own pliant, easy style; Grote and Finlay were in 
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the thick of their ancient Greek investigations, Milman 
marshalling the final material for his History of Chris- 
tianity under the Empire, a ‘companion to Gibbon’ ; 
even Landor made a raid into historical reconstruction, 
in ‘The Pentameron’; Macaulay had made his debut 
with two historical essays and was preparing more. 
Sharon Turner’s Anglo-Saxon inquiries previously had 
given a stimulus to search of the sources: no longer did 
English history begin, in the schools, with the Norman 
Conquest, nor English literature with Chaucer. ‘ Beo- 
wulf’ had been translated. C. H. Pearson, Freeman, 
Gardiner, Seeley, Stubbs, and Lord Acton were still 
young; Lecky was not born till the year afterward ; 
Creighton and Maitland not till several years later still. 
Zealous interest in the past coincided with keen specula- 
tion about the future ; the one, it may be, a consequence 
of the other. 

Gibbon as, among Englishmen, the greatest layer of a 
Roman road for history to tread ; Green, as re-orienting 
general taste toward the humaner aspect of history—its 
potent domesticities, manners, customs, and sumptuary 
habits ; Newman, as the lucid interpreter of one aspect 
of history in the light of belief ; and Carlyle (who in 1837, 
by the way, earned his first 1351. by six lectures in London, 
after Mr John Murray had decided—correctly—that 
‘Sartor Resartus ’ was too strong meat for the public of 
the time)—some comment upon these men, the two latter 
of whom, Froude considered, ‘ have affected the most 
powerfully the present generation,’ has its use to-day. The 
contrasts are at least as curious as the points of contact 
and similarity. In that autobiography which others 
beside Mr Birrell have held to be almost perfect of its 
kind, Gibbon cannot persuade us that he had a boyhood or 
even, properly speaking, a period of youth. Dimly, but 
tenaciously, he had decided, at an age when most boys are 
comparing cricket scores, to be an historian; the only 
question was, historian of what—whether of the Liberty 
of the Swiss, of Sir Walter Raleigh, or the Republic of 
Florence under the House of Medicis (‘ On this splendid 
subject I shall most probably fix ; but when, or where, or 
how will it be executed ? I behold in a dark and doubtful 
perspective 

‘ Res alta terra, et caligine mersas ’). 
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As a novelist for a plot, a pleader for a brief, a painter for 
a landscape or model, a singer for a tune, Gibbon’s dis- 
tinctively historical genius was hungry and at large, it is 
evident, looking for ‘a ten-league canvas’ to cover. 
Some immense appetite within was casting about for a 
world to reduce to order, a panorama to display. He knew 
that he was a born researcher ; he had that prime qualifi- 
cation of the fecund literary producer, the power to sit for 
days and weeks, and never to weaken with desire for 
change or cessation. Charles Lamb once expostulated 
with a restless acquaintance: ‘ Be seated: think of the 
Lord Chancellor ; think of the brooding hen.’ Think, he 
might have added, of Gibbon: the mere reading-up of his 
sources for the ‘ History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire ’ would consume the lives of two ordinary 
men; the list loses none of its formidability as, in an 
abridged form, he rolls it over his tongue in his stately 
memoir of the historian. He had no competing tastes, 
as for music, the arts, the highest poetry, devotion (as 
distinguished from polemic theology), sports, town routs, 
the country life. The pursuit of farming, for which he 
had opportunities on his father’s Hampshire estate, 
pleased him only in Virgil’s ‘ Georgics.’ He did not like 
exercise, nor did his constitution miss it. Actual contact 
with facts, with history in undress or solution, discomposed 
him: he sought its stateliness, its general effect, its 
sonorities. He was the born citadin: ‘I never handled a 
gun, I seldom mounted a horse, and my philosophic walks 
were soon terminated by a shady bench, where I was long 
detained by the sedentary amusement of reading or 
meditation.” Even Southey the indefatigable needed a 
change of subject; and Scott, in his most fertile years, 
breathed himself freely on the leas and knowes of the 
Border country. If ever Gibbon went into the Weald, he 
tells Holroyd, ‘ it is to visit you, and not your trees.’ His 
ideal was to commence study at seven a.m. and to relax 
in the evening over cards. His was an almost wholly book- 
bought knowledge (‘hiving wisdom with each studious 
year,’ Byron described it), and his boasted experience 
with the Hampshire militia, and his brief and ineffectual 
period in the House of Commons as a retainer with a 
sinecure, added less perhaps than he imagined to his 
credentials as a son of Clio. He was the most indoor, 
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eighteenth-century man even of that century. Yet the | 
result of this leisurely, unhasting fulness of achievement, 
calm stretches of contented work, has left its mark on 
his book. ‘One of its charms,’ said one of his best 
biographers, Cotter Morison, 


‘is a constant good humour and complacency ; not a sign is | 
visible that the writer is pressed for time, or wants to get his | 
performance out of hand; but, on the contrary, a calm | 
lingering over details, sprightly asides in the notes, which the 
least hurry would have suppressed or passed by, and a general 
impression conveyed of thorough enjoyment in the immensity 
of the labour.’ 


On the other hand, ‘ his cheek rarely flushes in enthusiasm 
for a good cause. The tragedy of human life never seems 
to touch him, no glimpse of the infinite ever calms and 
raises the reader of his pages. Like nearly all the men of 
his day, he was of the earth earthy, and it is impossible 
to get over the fact.’ This assuredly did not prevent his 
possessing an eye for the scenical grandeurs of his subject 
and for the stately sentence—paragraph—page—chapter 
to fit it. His figures are continually in livery; he, the 
narrator, keeps in the background, impersonal. He can 
scarcely be blamed for neglecting views of history which 
had not emerged in his lifetime ; and if his picture of the 
Middle Ages seems to us inadequate, it is because of a 
mass of original work since which, we may be sure, he 
would have been forward to appreciate if he had lived 
after it. Since he was a consummate pageant-master, 
he would have seized such material with avidity. The 
way in which he manages the lighting of the Byzantine 
civilisation, its arts and its musical speech, its libraries 
and schools, with the baleful gloom from the East which 
menaces it all, is one of the large-scale triumphs of 
historical literature. And his artistic instinct did not 
abruptly end with this great catastrophe; a resolution 
of the discord, an adagio close, is given in three further 
chapters. Nor must it be forgotten that he had little 
except dross to sort and smelt and recast into the grand 
shapes we know, marching in a uniformly masculine 
stride which impresses the reader as perfectly secure from 
any possible hitch or breakdown. The unfaltering 
baritone of his style goes on, over high, uneven, or flat 
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ground alike. This strength of his as an assembler and 
marshal of facts, as a narrator, however, does not apply 
always to him as thinker: he is annalist, not (except in 
isolated flashes and notes) an analyst. He is master of 
synthesis, but not of synthetic views. Even this hardly 
dims the majesty of his performance, and as Freeman said, 
*‘ Whatever else is read, Gibbon must be read too.’ As 
for his ecclesiastical chapters, we may make our choice 
between Byron’s ‘sapping a solemn creed with solemn 
sneer’ and Newman’s view that Gibbon was a fairly 
competent church historian, from whose premises only he 
differed. 

If no other nation had produced an historian com- 
parable to Gibbon in scope and substance—von Ranke 
and Niebuhr later hardly equal him—another and very 
different Englishman, Green, must be allowed the praise 
of first chronicling a people’s life and ways, learned by 
personal loitering round Oxford and its churches, the 
perusal of diaries and parish registers, municipal parch- 
ments, old Pipe Rolls, charters, plaints, by-laws, parochial 
councils, vestries, pictures, brasses, and folk traditions. 
The same passion was in him as in Gibbon, but working 
to what different ends! Notin the ‘ History of the English 
People’ or ‘The Making of England ’ do we encounter the 
buskin of Gibbon—‘ the majesty of the senate,’ ‘ the power 
of arms,’ ‘the dignity of the purple’ and those other 
grandiose abstractions. On the contrary, life in English 
town and countryside, and not less in the East End of 
London, gave him his best lessons ; with churchwardens, 
schoolmasters, in police courts, on boards of guardians, 
in service in church, in the daily life of the dock-labourer, 
tradesman, sailor, costermonger, in the summer visitation 
of cholera, in winter shortages, taught him the colour of 
English life as even Macaulay and Froude had not learned 
it. Every passage through places visited for health’s 
sake—and he was often martyrised by illness—added to 
his data, which he was able to use graphically: ‘a jolly, 
vivid man,’ was Tennyson’s impression of him after an 
encounter. His wife said that ‘ there is scarcely a picture 
of scenery or of geographical conditions in his book which 
is not the record of a victory over the overwhelming 
languor of disease.’ No method could be more unlike 
Gibbon’s than his ; and yet it was a reading of Gibbon 
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in youth which first determined Green’s ambition toward | 
the composition of history. When he returned to Oxford | 
with a scholarship to Jesus College, he supplemented the 
college historical course with enterprise of his own; and 
the series of papers which at this time he sent to the 
‘Oxford Chronicle’ on ‘ Oxford in the Last Century’ 
were marked by the vivid imagination of his later work. 
Records were not then come by so easily as to-day. The 
town, rather than books, was his teacher. He went 
thoroughly into all the implications of St Giles’ Fair; in 
St Martin’s, the centre of the town life, he rediscovered 
much which illuminated the old-time folk-mote ; the low 
shed outside where the mayor and bailiff administered 
justice, the town bell which replied to the gown’s tocsin in 
St Mary’s, the narrow streets in which jostled vintnery, 
spicery, and butchery, the cathedral which preserved 
memories of the Mercian St Frideswide, the Norman 
Earls’ Tower overlooking the waters of the Mill, Merton 
with its place in the birth of our Constitution—he steeped 
himself in the atmosphere of all this, at a time when there 
was scarcely a history of England which devoted a page 
to the rise of the towns. The sole printed materials were 
the treatise of Brady, written from a political point of 
view, of Madox, narrowly antiquarian, summaries of 
charters given by the Commissioners under the Municipal 
Reform Act, the volumes of Stephens and Merewether, 
and an isolated treatise or two on certain towns. It was 
a turning-point in the treatment of history, and from the 
position won by Green it is safe to say that there can be 
no going back. The histories of the Great War, written 
in any country in the last twenty years, have shown the 
influence in a deeper actuality, intimacy, psychological 
and other detail; they tell, as earlier historians hardly 
deigned to do, of popular moods, changes in home life, 
propaganda and its effects, economics, the subtle spread 
of this freedom or the other license, the relations between 
the sexes, the voice of organised labour, and even the 
reactions of current theatrical or musical entertainment. 
History may thus lose its pomp of mask and cothurnus, 
but not its essential dignity ; in depth, perspective, and 
significance it must be the gainer. And the historian who 
grapples with the multiplicity of data and developments 
will find it harder than his last-century prototype to ride 
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a theory or to insinuate a rigid point of view, ethical or 
political. Life will be too much for doctrine and for 
premature ‘ explanation’ in party or other terms. It is 
required now of the historian that he be a student of the 
sources, of life as it is, a born teller of a story, his honesty 
above suspicion. If on the one hand he may not with 
impunity force into historic happenings an edifying 
quality which they have not—the moral meaning of 
events is not worn upon their face—on the other his 
sensibility may not be as shrinking as that of Gissing, who 
evaded history as ‘ one long moan of anguish.’ It is this, 
indeed ; but this only among other things. Interrogated, 
as Goethe’s Faustus questioned the World Spirit, it 
returns an equivocal answer, or an answer such as the 
inquirer wishes to receive. More than before, his attitude 
approximates to that of Conrad, when he said: ‘ The 
simply ethical view of the universe involves us at last in 
so many cruel or absurd contradictions, that I have come 
to suspect that the aim of creation cannot be ethical, but 
spectacular—a spectacle for awe, love, adoration, or hate 
if you like, but never for despair. The vision is a moral 
end in itself.’ The strange thing is that the central 
attitude of Carlyle, despite his fits of moralising and 
reviling, is fairly well described by the above words: he 
exulted in the variety, passion, and pell-mell of the moving 
scene, in which the dark and violent magic of his style, his 
humour and his poetry, found their opportunity. Dif- 
ferently, it was the attitude also of Green, who has no 
designs upon the reader and holds no view except that of 
the progress, ‘ slowly broadening down from precedent to 
precedent’ of the country he loved, and the picturesque- 
ness of that progress. Macaulay had a noble and learned 
mind and a passion for civic liberty ; but the field over 
which it energised was painfully narrow. The causes and 
enthusiasm of men like Loyola, Luther, Claverhouse, 
Carlyle, Newman did not move him ; but he cannot speak 
without emotion of Lord Somers and Charles first Earl 
Grey, Hampden and Bunyan. Green’s mind was im- 
measurably wider and more flexible: again and again in 
his history he does justice to men and causes the most 
opposite, and he can bring out the beauty and romance of 
the English story without having recourse to the words. 
As for his equipment, his work was respected and advised 
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upon by his friends Stubbs, Freeman, Creighton, Bryce, 
Lecky, and Stopford Brooke. President Wilson made it 
on the whole his favourite English history ; he said: 


‘Green was the patient scholar and the rare artist. But 
his method is the same; it is pitched in one key. It is a 
very fine and moving key. Many an elevated strain and rich 
harmony commend it alike to the ear and to the imagination. 
It is employed with an easy mastery and is made to serve 
to admiration a wide range of themes. But always one key.’ 


It is true; yet it does not prevent the volume being an 
admirable companion for a couple of hours at a time. 
The poetry, piety, and nature-love implicit in him enabled 
him in his earlier chapters to depict our English racial 
origins, the spirit of the Scandinavian and Celtic myth- 
ology, the entry of Christianity into these islands, the 
Irish and Roman churches, St Cuthbert, the Venerable 
Bede, St Aidan ; Penda and the other heathen ; Caedmon 
and his song, showing ‘ the side of the English tempera- 
ment to which Christianity appealed—its sense of the 
vague, vast mystery of the world and of man, its dreamy 
revolt against the narrow bounds of experience and life. 
We catch the new pathetic note which the Northern 
melancholy was to give to our poetry.’ Hundreds of such 
asides are simply not in the compass of Gibbon, Hume, 
Robertson, or Macaulay, though it was more within the 
reach of Carlyle and Froude. Moreover, the compression 
and swiftness of the narrative are remarkable ; it differs. 
from the metallic, restless brilliance of Macaulay as an 
orchestra mainly composed of strings and woodwinds 
differs from a prolonged trumpet fanfare, variegated by 
some spirited special pleading. 

The first community life in which Gibbon, Green, and | 
Newman participated intimately was that of Oxford in | 
their generations ; and the fact colours the work of the 
three men. Consider how variously this epitome of their 
English world affected them. Gibbon characteristically 
dissembles his feelings in the involutions of his style : 


‘ My own introduction to the university of Oxford forms a 
new era in my life; and at the distance of forty years I still 
remember my first emotions of surprise and satisfaction. In 
my fifteenth year I suddenly felt myself raised from a boy to 
aman... and I might command, among the tradesmen, 
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an indefinite and dangerous latitude of credit. A key was 
delivered into my hands, which gave me the free use of a 
numerous and learned library: my apartment consisted of 
three elegant and well-furnished rooms in the new building, 
a stately pile, of Magdalen College.’ 


A precocious sceptic, careful of his own comforts and 
dignity, he seems to perceive 


‘the intolerant zeal which Warburton has ascribed to the 
genius of the place,’ and which ‘ did not agree with Mr Locke’s 
constitution. . . . Since I must not confess an imaginary 
debt, to assume the merit of a just or generous retribution : 
to the university of Oxford I acknowledge no obligation ; and 
she will as cheerfully renounce me for a son, as I am willing 
to disclaim her for a mother.’ 


This of a city which Dryden had compared with Athens, 
which Arnold later was to apostrophise as ‘ Beautiful 
City’! But it is the torpid eighteenth century speaking 
in the person of Gibbon : 


‘ The schools of Oxford and Cambridge were founded in a 
dark age of false and barbarous science; and they are still 
tainted with the vices of their origin. The spirit of monopo- 
lists is narrow, lazy, and oppressive; their work is more 
costly and less productive than that of independent artists ; 
and the new improvements so eagerly grasped by the com- 
petition of freedom are admitted with slow and sullen reluct- 
ance in those proud corporations, above the fear of a rival, 
and below the confession of an error.’ 


Part of this was deserved : Chesterfield spoke of the ‘ rust ’ 
at Cambridge ; Adam Smith showed a sense of the defects 
of Oxford in the course of his ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ even 
Gray and West deplored colleges ‘ flowing with syllogisms 
and ale’; and indeed to say that the discipline at that 
period was lax would be to pay it a compliment. Poetry 
and the Church were in hardly better case. 

And yet—if he had possessed poetic imagination, a 
passion of the Past, in things near and concrete, could the 
prospect have been so dreary ? Could a Newman or a 
Green in any age have been such non-conductors to the 
suggestion of the place? To Green it was home: there 
he was born, and at eight years of age was sent to Mag- 
dalen Grammar School, then held in a small room within 
the precincts of the College. As a boy, innocent alike of 
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abuses, anomalies, or recondite charms, he found this 
world in little full of hints of a past which startled his 
curiosity and fired his imagination : the procession of the 
Magdalen choir boys to the tower on May Day, and the 
‘ jangling ’ of the bells, the beating of the bounds, ‘ Penny- 
farthing Street,’ wandering on Saints’ days and holidays 
to the churches of neighbouring villages, listening to 
Ramsay as he recounted Layard’s discovery of the 
Nestorians in the Euphrates valley, ‘ grinding’ along the 
Marston Road in the track of Fairfax’s army, and hearing 
Stuart traditions in the groves of Magdalen. 

It meant that the sedentary historian was to be a 
creature of the past; that in future history must find 
nothing human foreign to it. Green too, like Gibbon, felt 
in himself a general historic desire awaiting its proper 
field. His first plan took the shape of a History of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, seeking in Augustine and his 
followers a clue through the maze of fifteen centuries, and 
he actually did work on Cuthbert, Columba, and Irish 
Church history. A scheme for a history of Somerset 
led him to Glastonbury, Dunstan, and the early English. 
He never opened a volume of his ‘ Acta Sanctorum’ 
without a lingering memory of the painful efforts by 
which he had brought the volumes together, even going 
without dinner when there was no other way of buying 
them. The line of Archbishops later appeared to him to 
serve as guides to the evolution of the nation no better 
than the Kings ; some were great leaders, lending vertebra 
to the story, but others were not, and then the theme 
must flag. He was driven to the true idea, and he 
expressed it thus : 


‘The mill by the stream, the tolls in the market place, 
the brasses of its burghers in the church, the names of its 
streets, the lingering memory of its guilds, the mace of its 
mayor, tell us more of the past of England than the spire of 
Sarum or the martyrdom of Canterbury. The privilege of 
the burgher has speedily widened into the liberty of the people 
at large. The municipal charter has merged into the great 
charter of the realm. The husting court, with its resolute 
assertion of justice by one’s peers, gave us the whole fabric 
of our judicial legislation.’ 


Nearly five years were given to the writing and revision. 
Its acceptance was more difficult than that of Gibbon’s 
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work, or indeed than that of any preceding English history 
on the old dynastic lines. The pictorial faculty shown in 
it won a way for it at last; instinctively people were 
feeling that history should deal with men and women like 
themselves, with places, scenes, and corporate effort. 
This is how Green felt and realised the twelfth and 
thirteenth century Oxford, then in the first rank among 
English towns : 


‘Its town church of 8. Martin rose from the midst of a 
huddled group of houses, girt in with massive walls, that lay 
along the dry upper ground of a low peninsula between the 
streams of Cherwell and the Upper Thames. On the south 
a sharper descent led down across swampy meadows to the 
city bridge. Around lay a wild forest country, the moors of 
‘ Cowley and Bullingdon fringing the course of Thames, the 
great woods of Shotover and Bagley closing the horizon to 
the south and east. . . . In the outer aspect of the university 
there was nothing of the pomp that overawes the freshman as 
he first paces the ‘‘ High,” or looks down from the gallery of 
S. Mary’s. In the stead of long fronts of venerable Colleges, 
of stately walks beneath immemorial elms, history plunges us 
into the mean and filthy lanes of a medieval town. Thousands 
of boys, huddled in bare lodging-houses, clustering round 
teachers as poor as themselves in church porch and house 
porch, drinking, quarrelling, dicing, begging at the corners of 
the streets, take the place of the brightly-coloured train of 
doctors and Heads. A murderous town and gown row 
preceded the opening of the Barons’ War. ‘‘ When Oxford 
draws knife,’”’ ran the old rime, “‘ England’s soon at strife.” 
But the turbulence and stir was a stir and turbulence of life. 
A keen thirst for knowledge, a passionate poetry of devotion, 
gathered thousands round the poorest scholar, and welcomed 
the barefoot friar. Edmund Rich—Archbishop of Canterbury 
and saint in later days—came to Oxford, a boy of twelve 
years old, from the little lane at Abingdon that still bears his 
name. He found his school in an inn that belonged to the 
abbey of Eynsham. He plunged at once into the nobler life 
of the place, its ardour for knowledge, its mystical piety. 
Secretly, perhaps at eventide when the shadows were gathering 
in the church of S. Mary’s, and the crowd of teachers and 
students had left its aisles, the boy stood before an image of 
the Virgin, and placing a ring of gold upon its finger took 
Mary for his bride. It is to him that Oxford owes her intro- 
duction to the Logic of Aristotle. We see him in the little 
room which he hired, with the Virgin’s chapel hard by, his 
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grey gown reaching to his feet, ascetic in his devotion, falling 
asleep in lecture time after a sleepless night of prayer, with a 
grace and cheerfulness of manner which told of his French 
training, and a chivalrous love of knowledge that let his pupils 
pay what they would.’ 


Great is the rabbi Gibbon, urbane and mundane; and 
we need not defeat our own pleasure by excess of com- 
parison. Nevertheless, his keyboard does not register 
such melodies of the mind: ‘ An unimpassioned spirit,’ 
Shelley said of him—the sole thing they had in common 
being an inability to come to terms with their alma mater. 
And here, appropriately, one may quote Newman on the 
world he saw in and through Oxford: ‘A man,’ Matthew 
Arnold said, ‘never to be named by any son of Oxford 
without sympathy, a man who alone in Oxford of his 
generation, alone of many generations, conveyed to us 
in his genius that same charm, that same ineffable senti- 
ment which this exquisite place itself conveys.’ Of a 
character in one of his stories, who resembled the younger 
Newman, he says : 


‘When he came to Oxford, he came there with an en- 
thusiasm so simple and warm as to be almost childish. He 
reverenced even the velvet of the Pro; nay, the cocked hat 
which preceded the preacher had its claim on his deferential 
regard. Without being himself a poet, he was in the season of 
poetry, in the sweet spring-time when the year is most beautiful 
because it is new. Novelty was beauty to a heart so open and 
cheerful as his ; not only because it was novelty, and had its 
proper charm as such, but because when we first see things we 
see them in a gay confusion which is a principal element of the 
poetical. As time goes on, and we number and sort and 
measure things—as we gain views—we advance towards 
philosophy and truth, but we recede from poetry... . 
Every object was unknown and full of mystery. A tree or 
two in the distance seemed the beginning of a great wood or 
park, stretching endlessly ; a hill implied a vale beyond, with 
that vale’s history ; the bye-lanes, with their green hedges, 
wound and vanished, yet were not lost to the imagination.’ 


After a description of a visit to Oxley church, the spiritual 
unrest of many in the university is touched upon : 


‘ Oxford ought to be a place of quiet and study ; peace and 
the Muses always went together; whereas there was talk, 
talk in every quarter. ... Yet I always am pleased with 
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this country. The lights are always new, and thus the land- 
scape is always presented in a new dress. I have known 
Shotover take the most opposite hues, sometimes purple, 
sometimes a bright saffron or tawny orange.’ 

Again : 

* He loved the calm, quiet country ; he loved the monoton- 
ous flow of time, when each day is like the other ; it was like 
a haven beyond the tossing of the waves. The undulating 
meadows, the green lanes, the open heath, the common with 
its dusky elms had the poetry of many recollections. Nor was 
the dilapidated deformed church, with its outside staircases, 
its unsightly galleries, its wide-intruded windows, its low 
nunting table, its forlorn vestry, and its damp earthy smell, 
without its pleasant associations to the inner man... . 
There were the old monuments, with Latin inscriptions and 
strange devices, the black boards with white letters, the 
Resurgams and grinning skulls, the fire-buckets, the faded 
militia-colours, and, almost as much a fixture, the old clerk 
with a Welsh wig over his ears, shouting the responses out of 
place—which had arrested his imagination, and awed him 
when a child.’ 


Such a passage shows the modern notation, detailed, 


observant, and subtle; the feeling of place and the soul 
of landscape. It shows too that Cardinal Newman was 
many-sided ; his delicate senses reported the shows of 
this world, as well as hints of another. ‘ His mind was 
world-wide,’ Froude declared. 


‘He was interested in everything in science, in politics, 
in literature. Nothing was too large for him, nothing too 
trivial, if it threw light upon the central question, what man 
really was, and what was his destiny. He read omnivorously ; 
he had studied modern thought and life in all its forms, and 
with all its many-coloured passions. He was in advance of 
his time. He had studied the early fathers, he had studied 
Church history and the lives of the saints and martyrs.’ 


And he had, profoundly, the historic sense, triumphantly 
displayed in his survey of the rise and advance of the 
main religious Orders. Being what he was, predominantly 
a religious creature, he could not be a secular historian ; 
but it was through no defect of the qualities required. 
That he understood the laws of evidence and probability 
his examination of Hume on miracles proves ; but he was 
aware also of Comte’s theory of history—the three phases 
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of man—and quietly answers it in ‘The Benedictine 
Order.’ Imaginatively he enters into the life of the early, 
half-secular monasteries, and their function as nuclei 
round which towns grew: ‘ The lonely Benedictine rose 
from his knees, and found himself a city.’ Whether the 
silvery, winding eloquence of his reserved style could 
ever have produced a ‘ popular’ or a ‘ striking’ history, 
may be questioned ; but such, if he had written it, would 
have been a treasure. ‘In England,’ said Arnold, ‘ there 
needs a miracle of genius like Shakespeare’s to produce 
balance of mind, and a miracle of intellectual delicacy 
like Newman’s to produce urbanity of style.’ 

Very different is Carlyle. The present is not the 
happiest time for a fair appraisal of one who was at the 
meridian of his powers and influence one hundred years 
ago. There is much to forgive in him, of over-statement 
and repetition; and this is not a conspicuously indulgent 
generation—toward some literary flaws. His espousal of 
the characters of Cromwell and Frederick happens to fall 
foul of what he would call the Zeit-Geist. His verdicts 
on Newman and Charles Lamb, among others, were rash, 
even ignorant and insensitive. All this is true, and yet 
leaves his genius and greatness intact. That his writing 
took the form of prose must not deceive us: he was 
primarily the poet and the mystic. History and biography 
much resemble each other in the half of his thirty-four 
volumes on these subjects ; and both afford scope for his 
love of the wonderful, of telling a story, his humour, and 
his almost clairvoyant glance. History, to him, is the 
true epic poem, a universal scripture whose plenary 
inspiration none can question. But the interpretation 
is not for any rash soul to offer. The time seems coming, 
he says,—it had virtually arrived, with himself and 
several others— 


* When he who sees no world but that of courts and camps, 
and writes only how soldiers were drilled and shot, and how 
this minister guided or at least held something which he called 
the rudder of government (which was rather the spigot of 
taxation) will pass for a gazetteer, but will no longer be called 
historian.’ 


He had our latter-day modesty about sounding pro- 
grammes, such as history being ‘ philosophy teaching by 
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examples’: ‘ Better lower such pretensions,’ he said, 
‘ which are more suitable for omniscience than for human 
science, and aim at some picture, which will leave the 
inscrutable import of them an acknowledged secret.’ 
History might reveal God’s purport a little—‘ but only 
all history, and in eternity, will clearly reveal.’ This is 
as far as the most transcendental of us will presume to go 
to-day. Perhaps the best way to recall his powers is to 
imagine (as his readers can) what the author of ‘ The 
French Revolution ’ could have made of the great War 
—armies entrenched across hundreds of miles in the West, 
armies losing each other in the Eastern theatre and dis- 
solving like wisps of smoke, grandiose advances and sombre 
retreats (with daguerrotypes of the ex-Kaiser, of the 
commanders, and some ‘embarrassed phantom’ of a 
politician) ; then the Peace Conference, the trio Wilson— 
Clémenceau—Lloyd George ; the pause of unreality which 
succeeded in Europe; the amazing experiment upon 
human nature in Russia, revolutions and the rise of new 
*ismos in various lands—simply as an unrolling of un- 
predictable events it all has the framework of darkness 
and seeming chaos which his special genius asked. It is 
a tribute to that genius to say that he, probably more than 
any narrator we can name, could have given something 
almost adequate to the magnitude of the tremendous 
theme. But we are only making history to-day ; none of 
us seems to be writing it. He would, we may be sure, 
vitally relate these mutations and agonies to the rest of 
Time and History, to law, nature, conscience, and the 
idea of God; one cannot examine immensity with a 
microscope—it is rather the telescope that Carlyle would 
use. He wrote as a great moralist, with a deep sense of 
pathos, of pity for mortals ; discerning the thaumaturgic 
element in the blind strivings of caucussed and hocussed 
mobs, progenitors of the paraded crowds in to-day’s 
torchlight processions and conventions by order in certain 
countries. Indeed, the last two decades are his subject, 
rather than the French Revolution! If ever a style was 
justified by its subject, his would be justified by this. 
Perhaps no smooth or classical rhythm and diction could 
cope with it. Who better could visualise the significant 
moments and scenes so that they etch themselves on the 
mind; who could summarise a movement, a man, a 
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crank in more curt, expressive phrase ; who could wonder, 
mourn, and sympathise in such a timbre? Byron and 
Heine, perhaps, at moments; among the musicians, 
Berlioz and the romantics. But among historians, none. 
Transcendentalism, the correct historian may say, makes 
indifferent history ; but it makes good literature, and it 
affords something indispensable to feeling and under- 
standing—a point of view, and a point of view which, 
while sharing the tension of those in the struggle, remains, 
like Hardy in ‘ The Dynasts,’ ‘ above the battle.’ 

Finally, as early as 1837, and even before, to-day’s 
ideal for the historian had already dawned. Macaulay, 
if he did not follow his own rules to their useful limit, 
nevertheless said : 


“He must not confine his observations to palaces and 
solemn days. He must see ordinary men as they appear in 
their ordinary business and in their ordinary pleasures. He 
must mingle in the crowds of the exchange and the coffee- 
house. He must obtain admittance to the convivial table 
and the domestic hearth. He must bear with vulgar ex- 
pressions. He must not shrink from exploring even the 
retreats of misery.’ 


And, it might have been added, he should not be a party 
man, however high-principled; he should have the 
religious sense, no less than knowing economics; a 
humanity rich enough to sympathise with either side 
‘when ignorant armies clash by night’; and a mind as 
free from the Marxian materialism which would fondly 
explain all action in terms of fodder, sex, war, supply 
and demand, as it is from absorption in some one political 
form or formula. Hear now Carlyle’s programme : 


* That class of cause-and-effect speculators, with whom no 
wonder would remain wonderful but all things in heaven and 
earth must be ‘‘ accounted for ’’ ; and even the unknown, the 
infinite in man’s life had (under the words enthusiasm, super- 
stition, spirit of the age, and so forth) obtained an algebraical 
symbol and given value—have now played their part in 
European culture, and in most countries, even in England 
where they linger latest, are verging towards extinction. 
The political historian, once almost the sole cultivator of 
history, has found various associates: from of old he dwelt 
with disproportionate fondness in senate houses and on battle- 
field ; forgetting that far away from such scenes, the mighty 
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tide of thought and action was still rolling on its wondrous 
course in gloom and brightness, and in a thousand remote 
valleys a whole world of existence, with or without a heavenly 
sun of holiness to purify or sanctify it, was blossoming and 
fading, whether the ‘‘ famous victory ’’ were won or lost.’ 


Foremost among the collaborators of the political recorder 
he placed the ecclesiastical—or the religious—historian, 
since man’s true advantage consists not in ‘ the form of 
government he lives under, but the Church he is member 
of,’ meaning by the term the Invisible Church also and 
the believing heart. Then, less ambitious, the sciences, 
practical arts, and institutions; highest among these 
secondaries would be the history of philosophy, ‘ of 
man’s opinions and theories respecting the nature of his 
being, and relations to the universe visible and invisible ’ ; 
but alas, ‘ scarcely since the era of the Magi and Druids 
has that same healthy identification of priest and philoso- 
pher had place in any country.’ Art and literature, he 
held, were intimately blended with religion as ‘ successive 
revelations man has obtained of the spirit of nature.’ 
Lower in the list he put the history of laws and consti- 
tutions, inventions, commerce and medicine. 

Then Froude, combating (successfully, as one must 
think) Buckle’s ‘law’ of averages in human action, 
pointed to the spirit that blew in among men at times : 
‘thou canst not tell whence it cometh nor whither it 
goeth’; and it renders any exact ‘science’ of human 
motive and behaviour sufficiently remote. In history, 
he went on, the phenomena never exactly repeat them- 
selves. ‘So far as man’s animal actions are concerned, 
which neither have, nor need to have, anything moral 
about them, so far the laws of him are calculable. But 
pass beyond them, and where are we ?’ The first principle 
of the empiricist here was that all actions whatsoever 
arise from self-interest, enlightened or crude. But 
precisely what distinguishes a high order of man from a 
low, that which constitutes human goodness, greatness, 
nobleness— 


‘is not the degree of enlightenment with which men pursue 
their own advantage; but it is self-forgetfulness, it is self- 
sacrifice ; it is the disregard of personal pleasure, indulgence, 
advantages remote or present, because some other line of 
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conduct is more right . . . not with a view to any future 
reward to themselves, but because it is a glory to fling away 
their lives for truth and freedom.’ 


It is precisely in this debatable and incalculable area of 
the moral, the indeterminate, that the true human interest 
of history resides. ‘ The progress of industries, the growth 
of material and mechanical civilisation, are interesting ; 
but they are not the most interesting. They have their 
reward in the increase of material comforts ; but, unless 
we are mistaken about our nature, they do not highly 
concern us after all.’ Moreover, ‘the temper of each 
new generation is a continual surprise. The Fates 
delight to contradict our most confident expectations. 
We should draw no horoscopes ; we should expect little, 
for what we expect will not come to pass. Convulsions 
leave the world changed—perhaps improved, but not 
improved as the actors in them hoped it would be.’ A 
good history, in his view, would be like life and like 
Shakespeare’s greater plays: it would not be put to- 
gether to illustrate any particular law or principle. 


‘ The mystery of life he leaves as he finds it, and in his most 
tremendous positions is addressing rather the intellectual 
emotions than the understanding. . . . Butler said that the 
best book which could be written would be a book consisting 
only of premises, from which the readers should draw con- 
clusions for themselves. . . . In the anomalies of fortune we 
feel the mystery of our mortal existence; and in the com- 
panionship of illustrious natures who have shaped the fortunes 
of the world, we escape our littleness. . . . The riddle of 
man’s nature will remain unsolved. There will be that in 
him yet which physical laws will fail to explain—that some- 
thing, whatever it be, in himself and in the world, which 
science cannot fathom, and which suggests the unknown 
possibilities of his origin and his destiny.’ 


That this was Burke’s conception of man, history, and 
the world, even a cursory reading of his ‘ Letter on the 
French Revolution ’ will establish ; for him, man was a 
spirit, as to the more important part of him, dynamic, 
refusing the counting-house philosophy, able to surprise 
even himself by his moral heights and depths. He 
allowed for both the spiritual and the demonic, the re- 
generate and the devilish, in the world-process. It was 
Newman’s view also. The Order whose rise and history 
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he chronicled resembled many causes, ideas and bodies in 
this, that it does not 


‘ proceed from one mind at a particular date, nor take one 
and the same form everywhere; but it is an organisation 
diverse, complex, and irregular, rich rather than symmetrical, 
like some great natural growth ; with tokens, on the face of 
it, of its being a divine work, not the creation only of human 
genius. Instead of progressing on plan and system and from 
the will of a superior, it has shot forth and run out as if 
spontaneously, and has shaped itself according to events, 
from an irrepressible fulness of life within, and from the 
energetic self-action of its parts, like those symbolical creatures 
in the prophet’s vision, which ‘‘ went every one of them straight 
forward, whither the impulse of the spirit was to go.” It 
has been poured over the earth rather than been sent, with 
a silent mysterious operation, while men slept, and through 
the romantic adventures of individuals which are well-nigh 
without record ; and thus it has come down to us, not risen 
up among us, and is found rather than established. It set 
about the work of restoration not in the way of science but of 
nature, not as if setting out to do it by any time or specific, 
or by any series of strokes, but so quietly, patiently, gradually, 
that often, till the work was done, it was not known to be 
doing. . . . There was no oracular voice which proclaimed 
what would be the course of the warfare ; no secret tradition 
which whispered to the initiated the tactic that ought to be 
pursued. . . . Nor, when they undertook great labours, and 
began works pregnant with consequences, did they perceive 
whither they were going.’ 


Human existence, in short, at its most intense, is an 
adventure, not a scheme. Powers from the unseen play 
perpetually into it and stultify the systematiser and the 
neat accountant. Wherever the Idea, wherever Faith, 
wherever any dynamic force has its way with the souls of 
men, ‘ science’ and calculation and prognostic alike are 
at a loss. The ripe, the wise, and formed historian is he 
who intuitively knows this, and whose every page implies 
it. He will avoid the temptation to utter the ‘last 
word ’—leaving this privilege to the last man. But while 
continually watching the world drama, he will find much 
of the spirit he needs in ‘ The Prelude,’ ‘Sartor Resartus,’ 
Burke, and the poets and religious geniuses. 


W. J. BLYTOoN. 





( 244 ) 
Art. 5.—SOCIALISM AT THE ANTIPODES. 


Forty years ago the British Dominion of New Zealand 
earned its reputation as a laboratory for political and 
economic experiment. Under the leadership of Richard 
John Seddon, a radical government then translated many 
current Fabian state socialist theories into political 
reality. The Arbitration law, to fix wages and hours of 
work by written awards, the revolutionary land legislation, 
and the experiments in state-trading of these pioneers 
attracted the attention of the world. But in due course 
the movement worked itself out and New Zealand, 
content with its progress, relapsed into comfortable 
but undistinguished existence under governments of a 
predominantly Conservative complexion. Then, in 
November 1935, the country reverted to type and elected 
to office the first Labour Government in the British 
Empire to enjoy a clear parliamentary majority. The 
story of how this came to pass and what it provoked is 
one of the most interesting in recent political history. 

The trouble began with the slump of 1930-31. 
Because New Zealand depends for the bulk of her income 
on exports of primary produce to Europe, the depression 
hit the Dominion early and hard. Within a year the 
money she received for her exports was almost cut in 
half. Farmers who had lived like Western cattle kings, 
with their big motor-cars, radios, tennis courts, and 
frequent world tours, suddenly found they were on the 
verge of bankruptcy. They had never known any but 
fat years and were quite unprepared for the lean. But the 
Government of the day, a Conservative and Liberal 
coalition led by Mr G. W. Forbes and Mr J. G. Coates, 
two gentleman farmers, did not philosophise upon the 
situation. Instead, they enlisted the aid of a number 
of local university economists, who, working according 
to the book, advised retrenchment, deflation, and a 
wholesaie scaling-down of costs. This policy prepared 
the way for better things at such time as export prices 
should improve; but, unfortunately for the reputation 
of Mr Forbes and Mr Coates, prices remained low. From 
the first this National Government’s recovery programme 
failed to arouse popular enthusiasm. The people of New 
Zealand were unused to economic discipline. When they 
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found their wages reduced by governmental command, 
their social services curtailed, and their taxation heavily 
increased, they began to mutter and growl. The national 
income of the Dominion declined from 150,000,000/. in 
1928-29 to 90,000,0007. in 1932-33. In 1931 there was 
an estimated budgetary deficit of more than 8,000,000/. 
Thanks mainly to the recovery in overseas prices but 
partly to the National Government’s careful husbandry, 
the national income had recovered considerably in 1935 
and the accounts were balanced; but it was perfectly 
logical that, when Messrs Forbes and Coates went to the 
country for a renewal of their mandate in November of 
that year, they were ignominiously refused. 

It was the New Zealand Labour Party’s great oppor- 
tunity. Hitherto they had languished in Opposition, 
numerically insignificant and at loggerheads with the 
general sentiments of the country. Now they announced 
they had the salvation of the Dominion up their sleeves. 
At the hustings they announced that they knew the only 
way back to prosperity. Instead of retrenching, they 
would institute a programme of lavish spending ; instead 
of enjoining every man to economise as best he could, 
they would take a firm governmental grip of the economic 
and social machine and forcibly ‘yank’ it back into 
equilibrium. In particular they addressed the powerful 
but humiliated farmers, and as a result won the election 
with the biggest majority in the history of the country 
and assumed office as the first Labour administration in 
the British Empire to be able to legislate as they pleased. 

Despite the unpopularity of the old government, 
their crushing defeat came as a surprise to everybody. 
This was because the Conservatives had hitherto been 
able to rely on the votes of the influential farming com- 
munity. But even the highly individualistic ‘ cockies ’ 
turned on their own men in 1935. The general sentiment 
was that as the National Government had had their 
chance, it was now up to the country to give Labour 
‘a go.’ In the words of an authoritative observer, Pro- 
fessor B. E. Murphy, in ‘The New Zealand Financial 
Times’ for December 1936, the Socialists came to power 
‘because an unusual complex of conditions gave (them) 


simultaneously the support both of the town workers, on whom 
(they) can normally rely, and of the small farmers, who seized 
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at any straw in the economic current, and who at any time 
are a notoriously grasping and self-centred section of our 
people.’ 

As a result, the new Labour Government was composed 
mainly of men who had had neither ministerial nor, in 
some cases, parliamentary experience, but were usefully 
relieved from the necessity of following precedent. 

They did not hesitate. As soon as the election 
results were announced, the leader of the victorious party, 
Mr M. J. Savage, an Australian who had roughed-it in 
many theatres of life and whose practical idealism was 
allied to an Irish faculty for making the most of his 
political opportunities, told the country exactly what he 
and his colleagues were going to do. First, the unem- 
ployed were to have a happy Christmas. The Govern- 
ment would make an immediate bonus payment of 
100,000/. for this purpose. Salary cuts would be restored 
as soon as possible. Pensions would also be brought back 
to their old figures, and a big programme of public works 
would put more money in circulation. The New Zealand 
pound would be restored to parity with sterling (Messrs 
Forbes and Coates had devalued the currency by 25 per 
cent. to help the farmers), and primary producers would 
be guaranteed fixed export prices at a profitable level. 
The Arbitration Court would be rehabilitated ; a forty- 
hour week and a basic wage would be introduced ; broad- 
casting would be handed over to the people ; the Reserve 
Bank would be nationalised ; local manufacturers would 
be assisted ; while relations with the Mother Country 
would be improved. The workers would be led on to the 
millennium, but ‘no wild schemes would be entered upon 
in doing so.’ The people could depend on _ that. 
Strangely enough, they did. Even the most hidebound 
Conservative newspapers tacitly welcomed the new- 
comers. There was a feeling of optimism abroad, even 
of hope. Mr Savage and his colleagues were certainly 
given encouragement to do their best—and their worst. 

Apart from the above-quoted manifesto, however, and 
the gift to the unemployed, they started quietly. During 
the Christmas Recess and the weeks leading to the first 
parliamentary session of last year, the leaders of the new 
Government were busily occupied in preparing their 
legislation. But once the session was opened there was 
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pandemonium. Fifteen public Acts and several private 
and local Acts were passed during no more than forty-three 
actual sitting days. ‘In this mass of legislation the Govern- 
ment contrived to touch upon every major economic 
and social activity of the country; their object was 
plainly to effect a bloodless but none the less complete 
social revolution. That the results were not so startling 
as those vaunted by the European dictators was due to 
the strictly legal character of the reforms; but that they 
were of grave import to the future of the country will be 
apparent to any thoughtful reader of the following pages. 
To summarise the mass of novel legislation will be an 
anxious task; to point its significance will be almost 
impossible in the space of an essay. But the tale has 
more than academic interest. 

The first Act passed was the Reserve Bank Amend- 
ment Act, and it may be described as the keystone of the 
legislative arch erected by the new Government during 
the last year. Before they came to power the Labour 
Party had proclaimed their belief that most of the con- 
temporary trouble had been caused by a defective mone- 
tary system, and they stated that they would not allow 
bankers to stand in the way of their programme should 
they be returned to power. In this way the party 
undoubtedly won the votes of a great number of currency 
reformers who would otherwise have voted for the other 
side. When one of the principals of the party was asked 
before the elections what Labour would do if they found 
they had not the money to finance their experiments, he 
replied, ‘We will create it: manufacture it.’ So the 
first act of the new Government was to bring down a 
bill giving them absolute control of the central Reserve 
Bank ‘ in the interests of the promotion and maintenance 
of the Economic and Social welfare of New Zealand.’ 
All share capital was cancelled, private shareholders were 
paid off, and every clause in the Bank’s charter that 
restrained the government of the day from overdrawing 
the public accounts was removed or emasculated. The 
directors now hold office under the Government and can 
be removed from office at the ministerial pleasure. An 
important new clause states that ‘ the Bank shall regulate 
and control credit and currency in New Zealand, the 
transfer of moneys to and from New Zealand, and the 
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disposal of moneys that are derived from the sale of any 
New Zealand products and for the time being are held 
overseas.” The Bank now has power to underwrite 
governmental loans, which power, as an authority has 
pointed out, ‘makes possible the Bank’s taking over the 
amount of any loan not fully subscribed by the public.’ 
In the words of Sir Thomas Buckland, Chairman of the 
Bank of New South Wales, speaking last November, ‘ As 
the Reserve Bank has control over the note issue and 
the cash resources of the trading banks, there is practically 
no limit to its power to increase the money in circulation 
for any purpose desired by the Government.’ 

Labour next turned to social legislation proper, 
passing the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Amendment Act. It is now necessary to repeat that, 
forty years before Mr Roosevelt thought of codes to 
regulate wages and hours of work in industry, New 
Zealand instituted her unique arbitration system. The 
original Act was designed primarily to prevent strikes and 
lock-outs, yet had no parallel in industrial legislation 
elsewhere. England had evolved a system of voluntary 
conciliation, and eventually the ober Dominions adopted 
modifications of the New Zealanu pian, but no country 
went quite so far as this infant nation on the edge of the 
world. According to the first Act, which applied only 
where workers in any industry had formed a registered or 
industrial union, New Zealand was divided into eight or 
nine industrial districts. In each district a local Con- 
ciliation Council was to meet, with four assessors for each 
party, and be presided over by a Conciliation Commis- 
sioner who had no vote. All the assessors, except one 
on each side, had to be employers or employees in the 
trade concerned ; and the system worked in this way : 
if employers and employees in any particular industry 
could come before the local Conciliation Council with a 
signed agreement to settle the wages, hours of work, and 
general conditions in their industry, then that agreement 
could be adopted by the Council and it would acquire 
the force of law. But such agreements were rare, and 
the more usual course was for the litigants to frame a 
provisional agreement, disagree formally on some trivial 
clause, and then take the matter to the Arbitration 
Court. This consisted of a judge of the Supreme Court, 
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a representative of the employers, and a representative of 
the employees. An award of the Arbitration Court, once 
signed and sealed, had full force of law; and if parties 
to an award committed a breach of its provisions, they 
were liable to penalties up to 5007. each, in the case of 
employers, and up to 101. each in the case of workers. 
These sanctions remained operative until 1932. In that 
year the National Government carried through an amend- 
ment to the original Act the main effect of which was to 
make conciliation and not arbitration compulsory : 


‘If conciliation failed, as conciliation in most cases was 
bound to fail, reference to the Arbitration Court was to follow 
only if the assessors of both parties agreed to this course. 
If they failed to agree, the wages and conditions offered by 
employers were to come formally into operation as a fully 
legal award, without possibility of appeal.’ * 


So the main industrial awards became waste-paper. 
The less exacting provisions continued to be respected, 
but cuts in wages and holidays and increases in hours 
were effected almost immediately. It was feared that 
serious industrial trouble would follow, but the unions 
were so weak, after years of security, that they dared 
not move. It was the employers’ day at last. 

What is the present position ? First, the new Govern- 
ment has restored the clause of the Act that makes 
arbitration compulsory. The system is in full working 
order again. Second, the legislators have decided that 
the Court shall fix a basic wage for all workers, taking 
into consideration (a) the general economic and financial 
conditions affecting trade and industry, (6) the cost of 
living, and (c) the amount which, in the opinion of the 
Court, is sufficient to maintain a man, wife, and three 
children in a state of reasonable comfort. No persons 
under the age of twenty-one may be paid less than the 
basic wage, which has been fixed at 3/. 16s. a week for 
males and 1/. 16s. a week for females. Third, a forty- 
hour week is made compulsory in every industry except 
where it is shown that it would be quite impracticable 
to carry on efficiently if the working hours were so limited. 
Wage rates are increased to make up for the reduction in 





* ‘New Zealand: A Short History.’ By Dr J. C. Beaglehole. 
(London, 1936.) 
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hours and Saturday work is eliminated where possible. 
Other provisions of the new Labour legislation, embodied 
in several large Acts, make union membership compulsory 
and compel every unionist to become a member of the 
Labour Party; give union officials the right of access to 
employers’ premises ; and extend the union principle to 
cover workers in all professions, including office clerks, 
domestic servants, and family gardeners. State measures 
to combat unemployment are reorganised and a State 
Placement Service inaugurated to assist workers to re- 
cover their jobs. ‘I will not be satisfied until the workers 
of this country are living up to the standard of an 
American millionaire,’ declared one of the new Ministers. 

So far, however, Labour had not done anything special 
for those very important and influential farmers. There- 
fore, they devised the unusual and ingenious guaranteed 
prices scheme. Regulation of the handling and dis- 
tribution and limitation of the production of primary 
exports had been the paternal care of previous govern- 
ments, but the Labour scheme was revolutionary. Not 
only does it aim by the roundabout method of price 
stabilisation at socialisation of the means of agricultural 
production, but it implies ultimate nationalisation of the 
land itself. Under the Primary Products Marketing Act 
of 1936 the Government may take over at a fixed price all 
export dairy produce ; control or take over dairy produce 
on the local market and fix domestic prices; provide 
penalties for the selling of produce at other than the fixed 
price; and establish a Ministry of Marketing to have com- 
plete jurisdiction over produce once it has left the grower’s 
hands. The object of the scheme is to prevent the price 
fluctuations that have always complicated the dairy 
farmer’s lot ; and producers of butter, cheese, and other 
milk commodities will no longer reach their London 
market in Tooley Street through private organisations 
and individual middlemen. They will sell all their 
produce to the New Zealand Government, who will pay 
a price for it ‘ based on the average for the last eight or 
ten years.’ The Government will then classify and mark 
the produce, insure it, and pay all shipping charges to 
Britain, where they will sell it at the best price they can 
get. But perhaps the most significant aspect of the 
scheme is that any deficiencies incurred by the Govern- 
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ment in the course of these transactions will be made up 
out of Reserve Bank credit. 

I must again quote the wise words of Sir Thomas 
Buckland, who, after remarking that the guaranteed 
price was at present somewhat in excess of what the dairy 
farmer could obtain on the open market, stated in the 
course of his November address : 


‘If the guaranteed price contains an element of bounty 
in a year of satisfactory prices, therefore, it seems likely that 
in a year of low prices the scheme may impose a heavy burden 
on the rest of the community. It remains to be seen whether 
a guaranteed price sufficient to cover reasonable costs will be 
paid when world prices are falling. In such an event the 
New Zealand Government may fall into difficulties similar 
to those which beset the Canadian Government in its attempt 
to regulate the price of wheat.’ 


This view is corroborated by the Canterbury (N.Z.) 
Chamber of Commerce, in a recent bulletin : 


‘The Act assumes that it is possible for the Government 
either to forecast very accurately the prices at which it can 
sell over a period of future years the large volume of primary 


products which must be sold overseas ; or else that the public 
purse of New Zealand is deep enough to supply the margin 
of losses which may occur between this buying and selling.’ 


It has been observed, moreover, that as the Govern- 
ment will probably find it necessary to restrict the land 
speculation that may follow the automatic over-capitalisa- 
tion implied in the guaranteed prices scheme, and that 
as the only method will be to interfere with sales of land, 
so the farmers will eventually find themselves in a position 
of complete economic tutelage. At first the scheme 
applies to dairy produce only—which comprises a large 
proportion of the Dominion’s exports—but the Govern- 
ment has announced its intention of applying it to other 
classes of produce in due course, and references have 
already been made by Mr Savage to the necessity of 
‘controlling’ imports of manufactured goods. A large 
firm of distributors of dairy produce in the Dominion has 
been taken over by the Government, and will control 
sales to the local market. A State Advances Corporation 
Act has been passed to re-model the New Zealand Mort- 
gage Corporation as an entirely state institution to 
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control all the Government’s internal lending activities, 
the object being to provide settlers and home builders 
with easier advances. 

The fact should have emerged by now that the reforms 
initiated by Labour in New Zealand during the last 
eighteen months are essentially authoritarian in character. 
Each act of the new Government has tended to increase 
the power of the Civil Service and the Legislature, and to 
curtail the social liberty of the individual citizen. In 
the realm of transport, for instance, the object of new 
Labour laws has been to bolster up state enterprise and 
eliminate private competition. Since early days the New 
Zealand trend has been for successive administrations to 
build expensive and redundant railways. This trend 
was encouraged by legislators who, far-seeing enough at 
the time, considered that the development of virgin lands 
could only be assured by effective communications. 
Thousands were invested in these railways, the control 
of which was vested in the State, with the result that they 
soon became economically top-heavy. The population 
was not large enough to pay heavy costs and interest 
charges, and deficits had to be met from taxation. 

The position was complicated in post-War days by the 
rapid growth of road transport. New Zealand was 
among the first of the Dominions to subscribe whole- 
heartedly to the future of the internal combustion engine. 
To-day she has more motor vehicles per head of population 
than any other British country with the exception of 
Canada. So the State Railways languished. Passenger 
revenue declined from 2,537,047/. in 1926 to 1,207,296I. 
in 1933. Freight declined correspondingly. Then came 
Labour. One of their first acts was to abolish the New 
Zealand Railways Board, a committee of business men 
that had been set up a year or two before to put the 
finances of the system in order. Once again the railways 
were brought under complete political control. Next 
Labour passed an Act the virtual effect of which was to 
make it impossible for road transport concerns to con- 
tinue in business and for new concerns to be developed. 
‘With the idea of eliminating wasteful duplication of 
road and rail services, it is proposed to provide that no 
goods service area licensees shall transport goods over 
more than a reasonable distance where there is a railway 
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service available,’ said the Minister for Transport, intro- 
ducing his measure. As a result, many old-established 
road transport concerns have been forced out of business 
and road transport development is at a standstill. The 
authoritarian touch may also be noted in many minor 
measures. Under a Broadcasting Act the control of the 
state radio system, a monopoly, has been removed from a 
non-political board and placed directly in the hands of Mr 
Savage himself, as a Minister for Broadcasting. Certain 
small stations have been licensed to begin commercial 
broadcasting, and, triumphantly, microphones have been 
installed in the House of Representatives, so that listeners 
may have the salutary experience of hearing their legis- 
lators at their oratorical worst. Prices of many wholesale 
and retail commodities within the Dominion have been 
fixed by law and a host of new officials appointed to 
administer the novel ordinances. 

But to many people the biggest surprise of the year 
was the first Labour budget. Thanks both to an improve- 
ment in world prices for New Zealand’s produce and to the 
orthodox financing of the previous government, Mr 
Savage was able to announce a surplus of 13,000/. In 
spite of all promises, however, re-grading and increases 
in income and land taxation were declared necessary to 
bring in nearly 2,000,000/. additional revenue in the 
following year. This brought the national taxation per 
head of population annually to approximately 201., 
perhaps the heaviest impost in the world. The new 
revenue would be spent on increases and new establish- 
ments of pensions for old age, ex-service men, deserted 
wives, and invalids, and on public works. Such a taxa- 
tion burden is placed on commerical companies, in 
particular, that this year they will have to put aside 
approximately 50 per cent. of their profits to meet the 
Exchequer demands. Pensions, which cost the Dominion 
2,720,0007. in 1928-29 and 3,770,0007. in 1935-36, are 
estimated to cost 5,480,000/. in 1936-37, or more than 
double the amount spent on them before the depression.* 
It is interesting to reflect that since ‘the beginning of 
the present century state taxation (in New Zealand) has 





* Bulletin No. 141 of Economics Department of Canterbury (N.Z.) 
University College. 
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been multiplied by ten, population by about two, and 
taxation per head of population . . . by about five.’ 
There are certain features of the Labour Government’s 
progress that do not emerge from a study of the legislation 
passed during the past eighteen months. Early last 
year Mr Savage set the London financial press by the ears 
with an announcement that New Zealand was paying too 
much in interest on loans from Great Britain, and would 
shortly request a reduction in these charges. The new 
High Commissioner of the Dominion in London, Mr W. J. 
Jordan, announced at Geneva in 1936 his country’s 
intention of backing the League to the last straw, and 
earned among Genevan commentators the title of the 
League’s ‘enfant térrible’ by his lining-up with M. 
Litvinov in defence of Abyssinia and tacit defiance 
of the Anglo-French attitude. Mr Walter Nash, the new 
Government’s shrewd Minister for Finance, came to 
London in 1936 with a scheme whereby his country 
guaranteed to import none but goods of British manu- 
facture, if only the British Government would guarantee 
to buy all New Zealand’s produce in exchange. At the 
time of writing this offer has not been accepted. Before 
he came to power Mr Savage was tacitly amenable to 
re-opening the migration question with Britain, but his 
latest pronouncement on the topic contains no hope 
whatsoever for those who regard a more even distribution 
of man-power as essential for future Imperial solidarity. 
‘I would say that Mr Malcolm MacDonald is just about 
right in saying that New Zealand is not yet ready to 
welcome assisted migrants,’ he declared on January 26. 
After reading the foregoing notes any one who has 
been brought up an orthodox economist will be tempted to 
remark that New Zealand’s novel social programme is all 
very well, but is bound to be negatived in many respects by 
rising prices and costs. These effects have already been 
felt in the Dominion. Prices of most retail commodities 
have been rising steadily for the last eighteen months, 
until now it may be doubted whether the workers of the 
country are any better off, in respect to real as opposed 
to nominal wages, than they were under Conservative rule. 
But this phenomenon has itself been responsible for an 
additional governmental experiment, the results of which 
as yetremain unpredictable. Announcing that they would 
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not tolerate the deliberate raising of prices by manu- 
facturers, to recoup them for higher wages and raw 
material costs, the Government brought down a Preven- 
tion of Profiteering Bill. Under this measure tribunals are 
to be set up in each business centre. Whenever an 
industry increases the prices of its products the tribunal 
may institute a thorough investigation, and unless the 
price increases are warranted by extraordinary circum- 
stances the tribunal may impose penalties upon the prin- 
cipals concerned. The Government’s announced intention 
is that basic prices for all commodities may eventually 
be determined by the tribunals and fixed by law. 

Implementing this measure, an Industrial Efficiency 
Act was passed. The objects of this are to establish a 
Bureau of Industry, the scope of which includes planning 
for new enterprises, rehabilitating and regulating existing 
ones, and promoting general efficiency. So far the Act 
has not borne positive fruit; but this law, with the pre- 
ceding one, gives the Government complete jurisdiction 
over the industrial and commercial life of the country, 
and may have extraordinary consequences. Soon after 
the above measures were passed the report of a committee 
set up to investigate the spread of chain-store trading was 
received, and the governmental view expressed in this was 
that chain stores should be subject to state control and 
that the replacement of private by co-operative enterprise 
was desirable. Other measures brought down in the last 
months of New Zealand’s first year of Labour were the 
Mortgagors and Lessees Rehabilitation Act, to permit the 
adjustment of all mortgages and leases executed before- 
hand, in such a way that mortgages would be based on 
the present value of securities, while the rental charged 
in leases would be reduced to a fair rental value; the 
Education Amendment Act, raising the school leaving 
age to fifteen years; and a permissive Act to warn the 
United States Matson Steamship Line that they must 
not continue to take the cream of the Pacific passenger 
trade. At the same time the New Zealand Government 
was negotiating with Pan-American Airways to establish 
an air line from San Francisco to Auckland, but in the 
permissive legislation they did not mention that. 

I have endeavoured in this survey of Labour’s progress 
to be impartial. I have stated what has been done and 
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have refrained as much as possible from drawing summary 
conclusions. So far, indeed, it is extremely difficult to 
assess the positive results of the big experiment. During 
the last year a return to comparative prosperity in the 
Dominion’s markets overseas has substantially increased 
her income from vital exports, and her financial position 
to-day is undoubtedly better than it was when Labour 
came to power in 1935. The true test will come, how- 
ever, in a few years’ time, when the full force of the 
experiments has been expended and economic conditions 
generally have returned to an even keel. Reviewing his 
year’s work in November last, Mr Savage declared his 
satisfaction, and emphasised that the guiding principle of 
the Government was social justice. ‘I give you my 
word we will remain true to our principles and keep faith 
with the people.’ He went on to announce that the 
proposals for 1937 included national superannuation and 
health insurance schemes and an overhaul of the educa- 
tion system. Yet it is salutary to read the comment of a 
New Zealand radical journal, ‘ To-morrow,’ on this speech : 


‘ The total effect of the statement is that so long as taxable 
capacity permits of expansion of social services capitalists in 
New Zealand have nothing to fear except rising taxes on rising 
incomes. When it fails to permit something may happen.’ 


Similarly, glancing at the profits and losses of 1936, a 
prominent New Zealand Conservative newspaper stated : 


‘Taxation is a heavy and still increasing burden, unem- 
ployment has decreased hardly at all in the last twelve months, 
there is still an abnormal accumulation of funds in the banks, 
and although money wages have been increased, the cost of 
living is increasing also.’ 


The economist, Mr J. M. Keynes, asked to comment on 
Labour’s New Zealand progress, replied as follows, in a 
letter to a New Zealand correspondent, published in ‘ The 
Christchurch Press’: ‘It sounds to me as though the 
aims of your new Government are partly admirable, but 
in serious danger of proving a fiasco from the excessive 
admixture of muddled thinking which lies behind them.’ 
Similarly, when Dr William Bennett Munro, former pro- 
fessor of history and government at Harvard and an old 
member of Roosevelt’s ‘ Brains Trust,’ visited the Dominion 
last year, his comment was succinct: ‘Your Labour 
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Government is trying to control hours and wages, to fix 
maximum hours and minimum wages. This means control 
of prices and control of industry. They can’t doit.’ Yet 
the December issue of the ‘Midland Bank Review’ could 
only see ‘in the experiments put into practice by the 
New Zealand Labour Government an opportunity for the 
rest of the world to observe the practical effects of a 
largely socialised system of credit and finance.’ 

I have stated my aversion to the drawing of summary 
conclusions. But I feel that to end this survey of the New 
Zealand experiment I must at least indicate my personal 
view. So far Mr Savage has not indicated with any pre- 
cision how he proposes to finance his ambitious projects at 
such time as the taxable capacity of the country becomes 
overstrained and prices for export products again begin 
to fall. He has referred airily to taking over the financial 
system lock, stock, and barrel and making it his ‘ private 
cash register,’ but this, without further qualification, 
means no more than inflation, and inflation, in the present 
capitalist system (which Mr Savage must, willy-nilly, 
endure) can only go so far and no further. To complicate 
the position, Mr Savage has also stressed the necessity 
of reducing the New Zealand exchange on London, a 
measure that, carried out according to the London rules 
of the game (which Mr Savage must, willy-nilly, observe), 
means no less than internal deflation! Jf the Labour 
Government can do it. . . . Supposing, for the moment, 
they can’t. Then costs of production will rise; New 
Zealand’s indispensable London market will turn against 
her ; security values will be impaired ; and there will be a 
scarcity of capital, a higher rate of interest, lower wages, 
higher cost of living, and more unemployment, leading 
inevitably to a crisis. 

If, on the other hand, the Labour Government can 
do it—which implies, simply, if they can raise the money— 
then Mr Savage and his hard-working colleagues will 
undoubtedly elevate New Zealand to a position of wonder 
among the nations. Emulation will follow, and credit 
for the rehabilitation of this untidy globe will be due 
solely to the Labour Party of New Zealand and their 
loyal electors. Let us hope so! 

DonaLD CowlE. 
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Art. 6.—VANISHING ENGLAND. 


1. English Village Homes. By Sydney R. Jones. Bats- 
ford, 1936. 

2. The Old Towns of England. By Clive Rouse. Bats- 
ford, 1936. 

3. Strolling through England. By W.S. Percy. Collins, 
1935. 

4. The Preservation of our Scenery. By Vaughan Cornish, 
D.Sc. Cambridge University Press, 1937. 


Here’s a pretty house, and a very pretty house, 
Built when Queen Anne wore the crown ! 
Faugh ! this antiquated stuff 
Has existed long enough— 
Pull it down! Pullit down! Pull it down! 


Here’s a pretty lane, and a very pretty lane, 
Meandering about the countryside ! 
Quick! Eradicate the hedges, 
Put a curb along the edges, 
Make it all straight and wide, straight and wide ! 


Here’s an ugly road, an ugly main trunk road, 
Where you tread upon the juice and race ahead ! 
Build it up with first-aid stations— 
Lots of room for operations— 
And a morgue for the dead, for the dead ! 


WHEN a motorist who had just driven from Southampton 
to Brighton read in a ‘ Times’ leader that ‘it is widely 
known now that the beauty of rural England has a com- 
mercial value,’ he rubbed his eyes. Fresh from fifty-odd 
miles of unmitigated ugliness, where he sought in vain 
for an oasis in a desert of jerry-building, the sentence 
set him wondering. Is England a country of wealth so 
boundless that she can afford to squander her capital 
in this spendthrift fashion ? Of course, there are show- 
places, like Broadway, whose beauties or historic interests 
are more or less judiciously exploited by some of their 
inhabitants ; but, taking England by and large, one can 
hardly suppose that more than a microscopic fraction of 
her people are aware that beauty has any value, com- 
mercially or otherwise. Where its preservation is con- 
cerned, one might treat the British public as examiners 
treat their candidates, and divide them into four classes. 
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Class I contains a few rare spirits who care intensely ; 
Class II contains a fairly large proportion who are mildly 
interested ; Class III, about as numerous as Class II, is 
made up of those who do not care a straw about it; and 
Class IV contains the rest, who definitely detest all that 
is not modern and up-to-date. It would be a matter 
for surprise, therefore, if various peregrinations throughout 
the length and breadth of the land should not have found 
ugliness more and more abounding, whether in the stark 
dreariness of the Great North Road or in the red rash of 
tawdry villas and bungalows which has spread along the 
South Coast and even invaded the grey cliffs of Cornwall. 
It is, we fear, a very unequal war that is being waged 
on the ‘ Amenities Front’ (as it has been dubbed) where 
those of us who would preserve what is still left of our 
architectural and landscape beauty are ruthlessly opposed 
by an enemy of vastly superior forces, and, as the law 
stands at present, armed with greater authority and 
powers. 

But if the England of our fathers is vanishing day by 
day, it once contained such a wealth of beauty that many 
a gem is still to be found, if we know where to look for 
it; and for what is left we could have no better guides 
than the writers of the books before us. The first two 
volumes are profusely and admirably illustrated, mainly 
by photographs. Mr Sydney Jones knows the English 
countryside as well as any one, and can lead us off the 
beaten track to a hundred villages and hamlets still largely 
unspoilt. After reading his book and looking at his 
pictures, who would not want to see the Manor House 
at Lower Brockhampton, Herefordshire, or the Guildhall, 
Aston Cantlow in Warwickshire ? To those who have 
suffered from the dreadful shop fronts of plate glass and 
chromium which so many of our multiple stores inflict 
upon us, it will be a joy to turn to Mr Jones’s passage on 
village shops. Take, for instance, the example in Lady 
Street, Lavenham, Suffolk, ‘ where the window is com- 
posed of three lights divided by heavy timbers, each light 
and the doorway being arched at the head’; or the bow- 
window at Market Deeping, glazed with small panes ; 
or the seventeenth-century example at Whitchurch, 
Shropshire, showing ‘the penthouse roof mentioned in 
old writings, and wooden trays on stout posts at each side 
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of the doorway.’ We confess that Mr Jones’s book has | 
had the same effect upon us as the spring, and made us | 
itch to be off in search of the treasures which he so | 
admirably describes. | 

What Mr Jones has done for the villages Mr Clive 
Rouse has done with equal taste and skill for the old | 
towns of England. In addition to his admirable descrip- | 
tions and photographs he gives us queer bits of historical 
gossip and quaint passages on such subjects as street 
names : 

‘Shrewsbury seems to glory in such names as Pride Hill, 
Dogpole, Gullet Passage, Frankwell, Shoplatch, the Dana, and 
Mardol. . . . York can produce such curiosities as Lendal 
and Ogleforth, and rivals London with a Piccadilly and 
Bishopsgate Street. . . . Lewes, not to be outdone, has a 
Rotten Row, named in this case after some vanished alms- 
houses, and in the same town Pipes Passage preserves the 
memory of the old-time industry of clay-pipe making. .. . 
Norwich preserves a wonderful assortment including Tomb- 
land, probably corresponding to Leicester’s Holy Bones, 
Rampant Horse Street, Maddermarket, Cowgate, and so on. 

I wonder if historians of the future will value equally our 
Gasworks Roads, Albert Crescents, Mafeking Groves, Pretoria 
Terraces and Anzac Streets.’ 


Of the destruction that is going on all over the country 
in the name of improvement Mr Rouse writes with a 
noble rage that is none the less impassioned for being 
couched in the language of moderation : 


‘ At the present rate of demolition there cannot remain 
much old property of the smaller type in fifty years’ time 
unless some check is put upon its disappearance. Coln- 
brook, for example, is a tragic example of this wholesale 
demolition. A clearance order has resulted in almost half 
the old houses being destroyed, and a town that was formerly 
a picture of eighteenth-century England is now derelict and 
meaningless. The High Street of Edgware has largely suffered 
the same fate. Some of this property was admittedly in 
bad condition; and I am the last person to press for the 
retention of a filthy hovel just because it is old. But the 
point remains the same, and has got to be faced: namely, 
that in the first place old property should be safeguarded 
from neglect by landlords, and secondly should be recon- 
ditioned rather than destroyed.’ 


Such words may well awake the conscience of us all. 
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‘Strolling through England’ is an unconventional 
book which appeals on several grounds. First and fore- 
most is the unexpected personality of the author. Who 
would look for a zealous lover of old England in a musical- 
comedy comedian hailing from the Antipodes ? Yet such 
is Mr Percy. As a strolling player he has visited every 
part of England. On reaching a new town his first thought 
is to find out anything of historic or picturesque charm, 
his second to discover all that is known about it, and his 
third to make a sketch of it. Whilst modestly disclaiming 
anything like technical knowledge of architecture or 
archeology, it is obvious in every line he writes or draws 
that he has an eye to see and a heart to feel the beauties 
of the old country. He has a way, too, of noticing odd 
little significant things. When writing of Moreton Hall, 
one of the finest examples of Cheshire domestic architec- 
ture of the sixteenth century, he quotes these words 
carved over a bay window: ‘God is AL in AL things. 
This window whire made by William Moreton in the 
yeare of oure Lorde MDLIX ’; and also, ‘ Richard Dale 
Carpeder made thies windows by the Grace of God.’ These 
inscriptions, as Mr Percy says, make you feel the pride 
of the creator, and in that pride does there not lie the 
secret of the lovely work of the past ? But the features 
of the book which will most please many of his readers 
are the illustrations. We have seldom seen more delight- 
ful drawings than Mr Percy’s ‘ Tudor House, Warwick- 
shire,’ ‘Old Inn, Deritend, Birmingham,’ ‘The Lord 
Mayor’s Parlour, Derby,’ ‘ Bishop’s House, Sheffield,’ 
* Chiddingstone, Kent,’ and ‘ Pin Lane, Old Plymouth.’ 
Interesting, too, as a record of the vanished is his sketch 
of old Edgware, whose treatment by the vandals is also 
deplored by Mr Rouse. A man of many parts is Mr Percy. 

Dr Vaughan Cornish’s volume is also concerned with 
preservation problems, though on somewhat different 
lines. It consists for the most part of papers read before 
various societies and already published. The chief object 
of them all is to examine England’s geological and geo- 
graphical make-up in order to decide what parts of the 
country should be kept free of building and enclosure, 
and preserved as National Parks, cliff belts round our 
coasts, bird sanctuaries, and the like. Dr Cornish is far 
from satisfied that enough is being done to preserve 
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natural beauty and demands Government action and a 
‘Scenery Board.’ Some drawings of his own illustrate 
various points. 

It is to be hoped that books like these—Messrs Bats- 
ford’s ‘ British Heritage’ series might be still further 
enriched by volumes dealing with London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge—which can hardly fail to awaken many to 
a pride in their birthright, may, above all, rouse en- 
thusiastic support for those who, amidst much apathy 
and opposition, are endeavouring to preserve it for the 
delight of those to come. The very last intention of their 
authors would be to induce a feeling of security and 
complacent satisfaction that all’s right with England. 
Yet without a careful study of the letterpress this might 
well be the unexpected result of a mere examination of the 
pictures here selected with such esthetic flair. Isolated 
gems of architecture—old cottages, street corners, old 
inns, old churches—may and often actually do gain in 
value and charm when torn from what have become their 
unseemly modern settings, and leave an altogether false 
impression of what is happening to this England. Almost 
everywhere jarring notes spoil the harmony of the picture : 
something of beauty has been pulled down to make room 
for modern monstrosities of ugliness which entirely alter 
the amenity aspect of the mise-en-scéne. And although 
so much is still left to prove the genius of those who 
built in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries without help of architect or town-planner, it is 
no indication of what has already gone or is now fast 
vanishing. Must it all disappear ? Is nothing being done 
to salvage what is left? The present disquieting state 
of matters is certainly not due to lack of preservation 
societies at work on the protection of this, that, or the 
other element of England’s beauty. Without their 
zealous, if often too poorly supported efforts and warnings, 
much more would undoubtedly have been lost; and it 
is in the main in them, strengthened by increased public 
interest—and capital—and armed with more than mere 
advisory and persuasive powers, that hope for the future 
must rest. 

In any account of their activities pride of place must 
be given to the National Trust, with headquarters in 
London and local committees of management all over 
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the country. Founded ‘for places of Historic Interest 
or Beauty’ in 1895, mainly by the efforts of Miss Octavia 
Hill, Sir Robert Hunter, and Canon Rawnsley, it has 
now under its protection, after forty years’ effort, nearly 
60,000 acres of the country. The property is of infinite 
variety, and includes some of the most lovely parts of 
the Lake District and many glorious commons such as 
are the pride of Surrey and Sussex. In recent years the 
constitution of the Trust has been amended to enable it 
to be a householder as well as a landowner, and it now 
owns, among other historic buildings, the noble old family 
mansion of Montacute House in Somerset, purchased and 
handed over to them by the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings; the Tudor and Georgian village of 
West Wycombe, Bucks, purchased, reconditioned, and 
handed over by the Royal Society of Arts; and Carlyle’s 
house in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, for many years somewhat 
precariously preserved by a private committee and now 
safe among the nation’s treasures. The National Trust 
probably does more than any other body to preserve the 
amenities of the countryside, and is the object of very 
little criticism, although the complaint of a gardener who 
‘didn’t ’old with it’ on the ground that it diverted land 
from its proper function of cabbage and potato growing 
must not be ignored. 

An earlier society, founded in 1877 by William Morris, 
is the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
whose first committee included such names as Ruskin, 
Philip Webb, Burne-Jones, Charles Keene, de Morgan, 
Carlyle, Holman Hunt, and Richard Doyle. Familiarly 
known as the ‘ anti-scrape,’ this body at first was mainly 
interested in preventing the Victorian ‘ restoration’ of 
churches, damned by Ruskin as ‘a lie from beginning 
to end.’ After an uphill fight, due to ridicule and lack of 
funds, it is now firmly established as the authority from 
which the soundest advice can be obtained on the treat- 
ment of old buildings. In the past many a fine house or 
old church has been ‘ restored’ out of all semblance to 
its original; to-day the architect or owner who wishes 
to recondition on satisfactory lines has only to seek the 
advice of the S.P.A.B., and many a superb building and 
humble cottage owe their escape from demolition to its 
propaganda and advice. 

Vol. 268.—No. 532, 8 
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One of the most charming and characteristic features 
of the English landscape are our old cottages. Unfor- 
tunately these have suffered much from neglect in the 
past, and enormous numbers of them have fallen into 
decay and disappeared. Now, however, we hope we can 
believe ‘The Times’ when it tells us that the question 
of cottage reconditioning ‘is much in the public eye.’ 
For this no small credit is due to yet another body, the 
Royal Society of Arts, which, after saving a number of 
individual cottages (e.g. the Thomas 4 Becket cottages 
near Worthing and Arlington Row, Bibury) purchased 
and reconditioned the whole village of West Wycombe, 
Bucks. This was an experiment of great interest, for it 
showed that old cottages which had been condemned by 
the sanitary authorities and were on the point of demoli- 
tion for God knows what in the way of ‘ development,’ 
could be made perfectly wholesome and comfortable, 
with electric light and modern drainage, without sacri- 
ficing any of their Tudor and Georgian charm. And 
all this at no inordinate expense. The motorist speed- 
ing on what is now the rather drab journey between 
London and Oxford, will do well to slow down even 
below the statutory limit and note what a little sym- 
pathy and imagination can do to preserve the heritage 
of the past. 

To this experiment—and much more similar work 
would have been undertaken had the funds been at all 
in proportion to the interest aroused—may perhaps be 
attributed the more enlightened policy which is now 
rearing its head in Bumbledom, for signs are not wanting 
to show that certain local authorities are beginning to 
realise that it is often cheaper and better to recondition 
an old cottage than to build a new one. The sanitary 
inspector is often too ready to condemn; his thoughts 
seldom soar above drains; he has no feeling for the 
beauty of a cottage nor architectural knowledge to show 
him how a tumbledown building can often be made into 
a perfectly wholesome and comfortable home. It is 
something that in a few districts borough and county 
councillors are beginning to keep an eye on their officers, 
and curbing their mania for demolition. Fresh heart 
may also be taken from the emergence of such a body as 
the recently formed Hampshire Rural Cottage Improve- 
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ment Society which, working on a semi-commercial basis, 
has already started operations with the aim of acquiring 
and reconditioning old cottages for the use of rural 
workers, and erecting new groups with local material 
and in harmony with their surroundings. 

The Scapa Society does much in town and country 
to prevent disfigurement by advertisement; the Roads 
Beautifying Association plants trees ; Flora’s League and 
the Society for the Protection of Wild Flowers preserve 
our native plants from the ravages of motorist and hiker ; 
without the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
we might now be hearing less of our woodnotes wild. 
Much common-land and many rights of way have been 
legally secured for all time through the activities of the 
Commons, Open Spaces, and Footpaths Society. The 
London Society, inter alia, puts up a valiant but too 
often vain fight to save some of the noble buildings which 
are being ruthlessly sacrificed to the cruel necessities 
of commerce. H.M. Office of Works, apparently unique 
among Government departments, has now some care 
for the past; it is fittingly entrusted with the charge 
of our ancient monuments, and might well have done 
more for the glory that was England had its powers 
not been restricted to uninhabited buildings. Apart 
from this, the attitude of the Government, whatever 
the party in power, has been largely Laodicean, al- 
though, galvanised into action once or twice by one or 
other of the amenity societies, it has actually passed a 
certain amount of legislation, notably the Town and 
Country Planning Act of 1932, the Rights of Way Act of 
1932, and the Restriction of Ribbon Development Act 
of 1935. The Government has also its Royal Fine Art 
Commission, an authoritative body of experts, often con- 
sulted but seldom obeyed. Indeed, it looks as if the 
official attitude might be summed up in the words of a 
Cabinet Minister who congratulated a newly formed 
society because it did not intend to ‘ harry the Govern- 
ment’ but to get the people to protect their England for 
themselves. 

The new society was none other than the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England, founded largely at 
the instigation of Lord Crawford in 1926. By far the 
most comprehensive of all the preservation societies, it 

8 2 
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came into existence to help and counsel existing societies 
and to provide better machinery for co-operation and 
collective action where the beauty of the countryside is 
in any way threatened. Starting with 24 associated bodies 
of a national character, it now boasts of 41 such bodies, 
138 affiliated bodies, and 27 county branches and com- 
mittees. It has been strenuous in its endeavours to 
educate public opinion (including the Government), and 
as a result of its memorandum addressed to the Prime 
Minister in 1929, the preservation of rural amenities was 
mentioned for the first time in a King’s Speech to Par- 
liament. Nothing that concerns the countryside is alien 
to the scope of the C.P.R.E., and it keeps an ever watchful 
eye on modern development, whether it is bad housing, 
bad road-designing, electric grids and cables, advertise- 
ments, litter, or river pollution that is the peril of the 
moment. 

The C.P.R.E. has been rightly concerned about roads, 
and nowhere has action been more called for. If we are 
to judge by the existing state of things, however, when 
every day sees fresh miles of unnecessary curbs and 
cuttings, we fear that either the Council’s views differ 
greatly from those of a vast number of country-lovers, 
or that their representations have been ignored. We 
shudder to think what further horrors may confront us 
when the Trunk Roads Act hands over 4,500 miles of 
road to the mercy of the Minister of Transport and his 
myrmidons. We take off our hats to the road engineer 
for his technical skill. He has eliminated mud, that 
curse of our ancestors. He has given us fine smooth 
surfaces on which the Daimlers and Bentleys can glide 
at seventy and eighty miles an hour without a jolt. But 
what has he given us to look at? Stark, straight speed- 
ways, bounded by unsightly curbs. Down go pleasant 
hedgerows, up come green verges; and in their place 
railway cuttings with asphalt side-walks appear. Nor is 
this transformation limited to the great arterial roads. 
In many districts even minor country roads are passing 
through the same ordeal. Primrose banks are being torn 
up by the steam navvy, and second-class speedways are 
being driven past remote hamlets and farms. And all 
to what purpose? Safety? Pace the pundits of the 
motoring world, these ‘ improved ’ roads only add to the 
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dangers. As one of our coroners remarked the other day, 
the better the roads the worse the accidents. They are 
an almost irresistible incitement to speed, and it would 
seem obvious to any one but a racing motorist that at 
seventy miles an hour the risks are far greater than at 
thirty or forty. All the efforts of the Ministry of 
Transport fail to reduce the appalling lists of killed 
and injured, and a quarter of a million casualties per 
annum is a heavy price to pay for the advantage of 
speed. Only a people grown tragically familiar with 
the casualty lists of the Great War could contemplate 
it with equanimity. 

How is the rot to be stopped ? How is all this ‘ uglifi- 
cation ’—monstrous word for a monstrous thing—to be 
held in check ? Look at the seats of our premier Univer- 
sities, where, if anywhere, educated opinion should 
prevail, and see what they have become. If the babel 
that roars through Carfax and the High still suffers the 
spires of Oxford to dream at all, their dreams must be 
nightmares as they contemplate the dreadful suburbs 
that have sprung up around them. And what of Cam- 
bridge, where the authorities of a famous college have 
just built an addition and let out the ground floor as 
shops? Yet both these cities boast their preservation 
societies. 

Certainly all is not well. Week after week unheeded 
protests are raised by the small but vocal minority to 
whom these things matter. One day it is a picturesque 
cottage that we learn is to be wantonly sacrificed; on 
another we hear that, for all the C.P.R.E.’s Roads Com- 
mittee, what was once the beautiful road between Salis- 
bury and Christchurch is being metamorphosed into a 
raw railway cutting. The Ministry of Transport rides 
roughshod over the careful town-planning scheme of an 
enlightened borough council; the Ministry of Health 
reverses the decision of one town-planning committee 
to forbid the mutilation of a fine old house opposite an 
historic abbey, and of another to prevent the disfigure- 
ment of the Sussex Weald by an outrageous house of 
white timber and glass panels, visible from a distance of 
ten miles; one of the few pleasantly rural spots in the 
neighbourhood of London is to be altered out of all 
recognition by some ill-conceived factory plan of the 
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Air Ministry.* One week a beautiful eighteenth-century 
house is pulled down at Rye; the next week Old Hastings 
is threatened. In spite of the Royal Fine Art Com- 
mission, the London Society, and a host of other pro- 
testors, the Adelphi largely disappears; Crewe House 
is in danger ; part of Soho Square is doomed and, with it, 
one of the finest houses ever built by the Brothers Adam ; 
the William and Mary home of Sir Joshua Reynolds in 
Leicester Square is apparently to be sacrificed to the 
utilitarian needs of the Automobile Association. 

What is the remedy ? Is there one, or are we to sit 
still and accept the destruction of England’s beauty as 
calmly as we accept the Minister of Transport’s casualty 
lists ? ‘The Times,’ whose name is mentioned honoris 
causa, has opened wide its columns to this subject, and 
among many other letters, printed one from Sir John 
Squire, urging that all the preservation societies (at 
present scattered about London, many of them in obscure 
offices) should be housed under one dignified roof. The 
advantages of the proposal are obvious. Co-operation 
amongst the various interests would be enormously 
facilitated ; overhead expenses would be reduced ; 
libraries and committee-rooms pooled, whilst any one 
wanting information about any branch of preservation 
would know where to go, and the taxi-driver, who now 
looks blank if you tell him to take you to the Scapa 
Society, the S.P.A.B., or even the National Trust, would 
very soon learn the whereabouts of England House, or 
St George’s House, or whatever its name might be. More- 
over, a seemly building—Crewe House has been suggested 
—would be a constant reminder to the public of the 
necessity of watching over the amenities which they 
enjoy—perhaps, too, of the desirability of contributing 
to their support. In short, everything is to be said for 
the proposal and nothing against it except the lack of 
funds to finance the scheme. 

But even if the finest of buildings were available, all 
the preservation societies together, in their present impo- 
tence, would be little more effective against the flood of 





* This particular scheme has been abandoned, but there can be little 
doubt that if it had been only a question of the amenities of the district, 
and not of the needs of the depressed areas, the White Waltham project 
would have been earried out. 
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vandalism than Mrs Partington’s mop which, excellent 
at a slop or a puddle, was powerless against the Atlantic 
Ocean. The real trouble seems to be that they have no 
legal sanction behind them. They can only preach; and 
who goes to their church except the already converted ? 
Even an august body like the Royal Fine Art Commission 
has only advisory powers. It may express admiration 
for a fine piece of town-planning like Nash’s Regent 
Street or the Adelphi of the Brothers Adam, but it is 
impotent to save them; nor is there any body in exist- 
ence to protect those relics of historic London which Mr 
Hanslip Fletcher depicts week by week in the ‘ Sunday 
Times,’ and which, as a note nearly always informs us, 
are on the eve of demolition. Surely it is not unreasonable 
to suggest that this Commission, presumably composed 
of the very best men the Government can find in the 
country, or some other authoritative body, should be 
given power to veto the destruction of any building which 
in their opinion ought to be preserved. 

A bolder and more comprehensive suggestion has 
recently been made in sundry quarters. Last January 
in the House of Commons the Prime Minister was asked 
‘ whether in view of the rapid and widespread destruction 
of the beauty of Great Britain, he would consider the 
appointment of a Minister of Amenities to combat this 
destruction.” The answer was not unexpected. ‘ While 
I have every sympathy with the object in view,’ said 
Mr Baldwin, ‘I do not consider that the appointment of 
an additional minister for the purpose would be justified.’ 
Meanwhile what has been well called the national sport of 
demolishing everything worth keeping goes on, and the 
beauty of rural England, for all its ‘widely known 
commercial value,’ is rapidly disappearing. By the time 
that public opinion is ripe for a Ministry of Amenities, 
the last of our amenities may have vanished. 


Postscript.—Since this article was written the following 
resolution was moved by Mr Alfred C. Bossom in the 
House of Commons on Feb. 10: ‘That this House 
deplores the destruction of beauty in town and country 
and the danger to houses of historic or architectural 
interest, declares that these are matters of national 
concern, and is of opinion that the Government should 
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take active steps to ascertain whether its existing powers 
are adequate or whether they require substantial rein- 
forcement.’ 

The motion was supported by eleven speakers, repre- 
senting all shades of political opinion, and was accepted 
without division on behalf of the Government by the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health 
(Mr R. S. Hudson). The debate was notable for the high 
quality of the speeches, especially those of the mover of 
the resolution and of Lieut.-Commander Fletcher. Mr 
Hudson’s reply, however, indicated that he and his 
department took an altogether too complacent view of the 
adequacy of existing legislation, and it was noted with 
regret that neither the Prime Minister, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, nor the Minister of Health was present 
at the debate. To quote Lieut.-Commander Fletcher : 
‘We are up against Government apathy and we are up 
against the very strongest emotions in human nature— 
greed, graft, selfishness, love of money, and I fear we are 
up against public opinion also. The Government will do 
nothing because there are no votes in the cause which 
we are pleading to-day. . . . You cannot win a general 
election on zstheticism.’ 

G. K. MENZIES. 
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Art. 7—CARLYLE AND JOHN FORSTER: AN UN- 
PUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE. 


If there was one person more than another to whom 
Thomas Carlyle gave his friendship with a constancy and 
cordiality somewhat unusual in his case, it was John 
Forster, historian, biographer, and political writer. For 
upwards of thirty years the two men saw much of each 
other, and when separated maintained a steady and 
peculiarly intimate correspondence. It will be remem- 
bered that when Froude accepted the task of bringing 
out the ‘ Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle,’ 
he was told to consult Forster and John Carlyle if he were 
in any difficulty. Forster was Carlyle’s good Samaritan. 
He consoled the Chelsea Sage in his moods of depression, 
helped him in his troubles, gave him wise counsel, and 
was constantly performing those little unremembered 
acts of kindness and of love which, Wordsworth tells us, 
constitute the best portion of a good man’s life. The 
suddenness of Mrs Carlyle’s death made a coroner’s 
inquest almost a certainty, but to Forster’s ‘ unwearied 
and invincible efforts’ Carlyle was indebted ‘for escape 
from this sad defilement of my feelings. Indeed his 
(Forster’s) kindness then and all through, in every 
particular and detail, was unexampled, of a cordiality 
and assiduity almost painful to me. Thanks to him, and 
perpetual recollection.’ Forster, in short, was Carlyle’s 
‘ dearest friend’; so, at any rate, Froude would have us 
believe. 

Though Carlyle and Forster never were far from each 
other, they lived in pre-telephone days, and, as I have 
indicated, found it necessary to keep their friendship in 
repair by a frequent interchange of letters. And Forster, 
knowing well the literary value of the letters he received 
from Carlyle, carefully preserved them. This voluminous 
correspondence now forms part of the splendid Forster 
Collection in South Kensington Museum. Unfortunately, 
in spite of diligent inquiries in likely quarters, Forster’s 
letters to Carlyle cannot be traced. But it is possible 
from Carlyle’s epistles to make out the general drift of 
the relationship. Much of the correspondence (which 
has not been published hitherto) is admittedly of little 
importance, consisting for the most part of brief notes 
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making appointments or referring to the writer’s health, 
a topic on which Carlyle could be distressingly voluble. 
On the other hand, there are a number of letters of 
genuine literary interest, and it is these I propose to draw 
upon in this article. 

The earliest letter in the collection is dated Jan. 17, 
1839. Carlyle was then busy with his scheme for setting 
up the London Library, and being aware of Forster’s 
‘line of research’ and the benefit of such an institution 
in his case, he sent him a prospectus, together with a letter. 
‘If we could withal,’ he writes, ‘engage you & your 
resources in our behalf, what might not a right manifesto 
of your promulgating do?’ On Feb. 27 Carlyle wrote 
again. ‘I want tosee you . . . about that poor Library, 
which I am afraid is like to stick for ever on the stocks, 
unless you can give it a shove, & launch it. Once fairly 
floating in the water, I should have good hopes of it ; but 
there it sticks for the present, motionless or moving at 
the rate of an inch in the week.’ The two men met soon 
after, and thus was established an intimacy which lasted 
till Forster’s death. 

In 1839 Serjeant Talfourd promoted a Bill for extend- 


ing the legal limits of copyright beyond twenty-eight 
years. The measure was sponsored by Wordsworth and 
Southey, and Forster, who also warmly espoused the 
object, suggested that Carlyle should petition in his own 
name in favour of the Bill. The Sage, however, while 
‘heartily or gratefully ’’ approving of Talfourd’s efforts, 
did not see his way to comply. 


‘ As to Petitioning in my own name, it does appear to me 
after all the consideration I can give it, that neither my age, 
my position nor pretensions could authorise such a step on 
my part. Ridicule, it seems to me, & the general inquiry, 
“Who is that pretentious Single Person?’ would be the 
probable result. It is indeed a tragical enough sort of game 
I play, & have played, with the world, no other than this: 
“O World, I will say something thou shalt listen to perhaps 
some day in spite of thy teeth, or be starved to death for it.” 
. . » My notion therefore decidedly is that our brave Serjeant 
ought to stand by Wordsworth, Southey, and the other ac- 
knowledged Patres Conscripti, carefully excluding any meaner 
sort of man, whose appearance in the cause could only weaken 
& deface the impression of those revered veterans.’ 
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That Mrs Carlyle should figure prominently in the 
letters to Forster is not surprising, for certainly she had 
a great admiration for her husband’s friend. Forster 
was a frequent caller at Cheyne Row, and, as Froude 
testifies, no one was better able to say whether an open 
revelation of the life there was one which ought to be 
made. From numerous touching references by Carlyle 
to his wife, I select one. In February 1842 Mrs Welsh 
was stricken with paralysis at Templand, her Lanarkshire 
home, and Mrs Carlyle, like a dutiful daughter, hurried 
off by the night train for Scotland, accompanied by her 
husband. But on reaching Liverpool, she was informed 
that her mother had passed away, and, overwhelmed with 
grief, could proceed no farther. This melancholy episode 
Carlyle describes in a letter written from Templand on 
March 14, 1842: 


‘My poor wife would come no farther than Liverpool. I 
had to leave her there very desolate and poorly in all ways. 
She is still waiting for her Uncle’s return from this place, 
which is to take effect now on Wednesday ; after which she 
will go back to Chelsea, with one of her Cousins to nurse her, 
whom she likes well in that & all capacities. Her Notes to 
me are brief, quiet & full of sorrow, which time only can 
alleviate. Her Mother was among the most affectionate of 
Mothers to this her only Daughter, who has now no Mother 
& almost no kinsfolk left. It has been a very sad business, 
descending like a swift cutting stroke where no stroke was 
apprehended.’ 


Forster was extremely helpful to Carlyle in his his- 
torical work. Intensive study gave him an unrivalled 
knowledge of precisely that period of English history 
which Carlyle himself worked laboriously when preparing 
‘ Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches.’ In his first letter to 
Forster he mentions having read the latter’s biography 
of the Protector, and later on, while roaming about the 
‘Cambridge Fens’ in bad weather and feeling highly 
miserable, he expresses to Forster the doubt ‘ whether 
any Cromwell will ever be got out of me.’ Yet he is fully 
conscious of the greatness of the subject. ‘The secret 
of him (Cromwell) lies deep and ever deeper; deep as 
the foundations of the world. The man is not a quack ; 
he rather seems to me a god.’ Later still, Carlyle 
announces that he has begun ‘Cromwell,’ but is so 
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dissatisfied with his initial labours that he has burnt the 
manuscript. He is appalled by the difficulties, and feels 
that without persistent excogitation there will be no 
achievement. 


‘If I get fairly into that ‘‘ Cromwell,” I shall have to go 
on, incessant, as a shot projectile, as a kindled fire, and not 
stop—under penalty of going out altogether! On the other 
hand, if I do not begin it, if I never get it begun? All that 
I have written hitherto has gone straight to the fire. I begin 
to approach the verge of desperation about this Cromwell 
enterprise ; one way or other a decision must be got at before 
long, were it only to save my life and sanity.’ 


Carlyle, as we know, did save his ‘life and sanity,’ 
and the next letter reveals him far advanced with the 
narrative, though still struggling with his authorities. In 
his difficulty he appeals to Forster. ‘I cannot anywhere 
rake up that unfortunate document you gave me about 
the last hours of Cromwell, & I cannot do without it! 
From what Book could it come? I have six or seven 
accounts of the Protector’s exit ; and no one of these is 
it. If you cannot from the depths of your memory fish 
up some trace of it, what is to become of me? Do make 
a haul or two with the likeliest implement you have.’ On 
Aug. 26, 1845, Carlyle triumphantly intimates that he 
has ‘ got done with Cromwell.’ Mrs Carlyle, who was 
from home at the time, was also apprised. ‘I have this 
moment ended “Oliver”; hang it! He is ended, 
thrums and all. I have nothing more to write on the 
subject, only mountains of wreck to burn. . . . I am to 
have a swept floor now again.’ 

‘Cromwell done with,’ says Froude, ‘Carlyle was 
beginning to consider to what next he should put his 
hand, and Frederick the Great was already hanging before 
him as a possibility.’ In 1851 Carlyle began seriously to 
think about the subject, and in the following year made 
a tour to Berlin and the battlefields. Then, withdrawing 
from all society save that of his most intimate friends, he 
addressed himself to his gigantic task. The strain was 
terrible, and when the first two volumes were completed 
Carlyle wrote to Forster of the grinding effect of the work. 
*‘ The life and intellect,’ he writes on Aug. 28, 1858, ‘ are 
nearly extinct in me by this long imprisonment in the 
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Prussian Whale’s Belly, cut off from the light of the sun & 
all cheerful human things—two years constant, 8 years off 
&on! Jonah’s adventure was but a trifle in comparison. 
Not above once in six months, on evident compulsion, 
have I tried dining out; & every time, let me try as I 
will, I am sensibly more wretched (& also more stupid) 
for a week after.’ In a later epistle Carlyle refers to 
* Frederick ’ as an ‘ undoable Book,’ which if he ever gets 
done with, he is seriously minded to ‘ quit the horrors of 
Babel and its ugly Nebuchadnezzars for a place of God 
Almighty’s making.’ 

In May 1858 he lost the contract for the publication 
of the first instalment of ‘ Frederick,’ a natural conse- 
quence of being ‘ nearly drowned in Prussian quagmires 
and other Devil’s element.’ Again Forster’s help is 
sought. He is to settle with the publishers what he finds 
‘ feasible and equitable,’ and so ‘ add a new entry to your 
credit Account in this bewildered universe.’ By the 
autumn of 1859 Carlyle was under weigh with the remain- 
ing portion of ‘ Frederick,’ but manifestly was relishing 
the task less than ever. ‘I am at work again daily, with 
what strength I have left, on that same thrice-disgusting 
Business—much wishing I were either dead or else had 
done with it. In which humble alternative I hope to be 
indulged, one way or the other, by the Upper Powers and 
the Under! Pity me, dear Forster, you may really if 
you are benignly given.’ Two years pass and Carlyle is 
still toiling at ‘Frederick,’ and groaning under a burden 
that has become intolerable. On Aug. 17, 1861, he writes 
to Forster: ‘No man, not the weariest of the Greeks 
before Troy, ever was so weary of a task whh has fairly 
broken my heart, & far excels in disgusting bother & 
difficulty & discouragement of every kind all the work I 
hitherto had to do in the world.’ Yet Carlyle’s spirit is 
invincible. ‘I will get myself to do it never-the-less if 
I live.’ 

Not till 1865 did Carlyle free himself of the incubus of 
‘ Frederick ’ (‘in which I have been buried alive these 
12 years as few men ever were’), and from Devonshire, 
whither he and his wife had gone to recuperate, he writes 
to Forster regarding the prospects of the work. He 
inclines, ‘in sincerity to the private opinion,’ that 
‘ Frederick ’ ‘is in itself a baddish Book—tho’ verily it 
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is the best I could make it; & has become a job, whh, 
blessed be Heaven, I have now done with to all eternity, 
whh latter is a most comfortable reflection for the rest of 
my existence.’ But the boredom of ‘ Frederick’ is 
forgotten in a full surrender to the charms of Devonshire. 


‘The coasts & countries here about are very beautiful : 
chalk cliffs with azure or sea-green Ocean singing its world-old 
song at the base: excell* hills & vallies, with the blessedest 
old villages nestled in the hollows watered by clear-flowing 
brooks—everywhere a silence, a solitude, a purity of sky and 
earth, wh to a denizen of London soot, London mud and 
noise, of madness day & night, is strangely pleast. But then 
ag”, in the multitude of Flunkies and sumptuousities, culinary 
and other, lurks dyspepsia. On the whole, my staff & hope 
has been . . . in a little masterpiece of a galloping Pony 
(called ‘‘ Rubbish ’’), who flies with me daily through the 
hills & dales in really a salutary & gratifying way for a couple 
of hours; and keeps me on a level with my conditions.’ 


Piquant references to outstanding Victorian men of 
letters are a feature of these racy epistles. In the art of 
word-portraiture Carlyle was, as every one knows, an 
adept, and here we have several notable examples. In 
January 1856 he paid a lengthy visit to the Ashburtons 
at the Grange, where he found congenial company, 
Tennyson, Venables, Tom Taylor, Goldwin Smith, and 
Spedding being his fellow guests. Tennyson was the life 
of the party. The Poet Laureate smoked ‘among the 
oranges, lemons and camellias’ but his paradisian sur- 
roundings did not reconcile him to the want of the ‘ little 
fumitory at Farringford.’ 

Carlyle’s impressions of the company at the Grange 
are given in a letter dated Jan. 2, 1856. The relaxed 
conditions, literary talks, and plenty of fresh air and 
exercise acted on his spirits beneficially, and he left the 
home of the Ashburtons thoroughly restored. 

‘I walk, ride, pass nearly all my daylight time in the open 
air, and am as idle as the brown leaf or the south wind now 
blowing. I find on survey that there is really no other duty 
well capable of being done on present day terms. Ten days 
more, & it will be over. We shall then see how the old 
harness sits on us.’ 


Then Carlyle passes airily to the author of ‘In 
Memoriam’ : 
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‘ The agreeable phenomenon at present is Alfred Tennyson, 
who came two days ago, & is still to hold out a little while. 
He has a big moustache, carefully cultivated, & with his new 
wide-awake looks flourishing. Good company to smoke with 
in the Conservatory of the place—though he often loses his 
pipe—more power to him!’ 


Of Browning, too, we have an interesting glimpse when 
the poet’s life was clouded by the death of his wife. One 
of those who received the sad tidings from Browning 
himself was Forster, who sent the poet’s letter to Carlyle. 
On Aug. 17, 1861, the latter wrote from Chelsea : 


‘I return Browning’s Letter wh® we have read, naturally 
with great interest. The poor Lady (Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing) seems to have passed away in a state of perfect peace, 
unconscious altogether of what was coming, the mildest end 
that ct have been provided to a gentle Human Life, wh" is a 
great consolation to survivors in their sorrow. I know not 
whether Browning has yet come to you. I partly expected 
or hoped to have seen him here, but had no right either, not 
having written, tho’ I did not want for matter or even for 
intention, but only for a few minutes of compassion wh® you 
know are seldom if ever mine in these sad months & years. 
Tell him from me to gird himself together out of these sore 
wrecks of the past (as indeed I see he is manfully doing), & 
that I expect a new epoch for him in regard to his own work 
in this world, now that he is coming back to England at last ; 
and that, in my poor opinion, wh® I have never changed, a 
noble victory lies ahead for him, if he stand by it while time 
yetis. This is my fixed thought, & often my greatest sorrow 
over the “ woes of Italy ’’ has been that a soul like R.B.’s was 
kept weltering in a hobbled condition amid such a mass of 
thrums & hopeless cobwebs! Assure him of my deep sym- 
pathy & true regard, at any rate.’ 


Carlyle’s ‘loud Germanism,’ however, does not seem 
to have commended itself to Browning, and at a chance 
meeting in the Green Park in the winter of 1870, he was 
made aware of it. He writes: ‘ The other day Browning 
came athwart me in the Green Park, fresh from France 
and two months in Normandy, looking very brisk, and, 
I fear, getting nothing but damage out of my loud 
Germanism and me till our road parted.’ 

Walter Savage Landor’s brave contendings in old age 
against opposing circumstance won the heart of Carlyle. 
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‘ Pathetic, almost tragic,’ writes Sir Sidney Colvin, ‘ was 
the portion of the old man in those days, a Lear who 
found no kindness from his own.’ But Landor secured 
in Forster a friend, as well as a competent biographer. 
In a letter, dated Oct. 26, 1859, Carlyle writes to his 
friend: ‘ Poor Landor, with his white beard, with his 
strong old heart! If you ever write to him, say I am 
still true (backed by my wife) & know better than the 
Newspapers and bark-Doggery of this world.’ 

John Stuart Mill and Macaulay figure in the corre- 
spondence, though not conspicuously, which is surprising 
in the case of Mill, considering how closely he was 
associated with Carlyle. Forster had reviewed one of 
Mill’s books, which elicits praise from his friend, ‘ You do 
Mill very nicely. With the minimum of words spent 
upon him he finds that he is a somewhat mistaken man 
—a man insisting with a certain shrill emphasis on stepping 
downstairs, who finds—that he is already at the bottom! ’ 
In another letter, dated Feb. 19, 1849, Carlyle declares 
his whole mind about the Whig historian : 

‘I did not hope very much of Macaulay’s History, and even 
under these terms I was disappointed. Flat, flat, without a 
ray of genius from beginning to end; all dead, as the Gospel 
of Holland House—and as for story, Lord bless your honour, 
there is no story ; and the Devil himself couldn’t make one ! 
Stuart kings, and their feted canaille, what story is there in 
them, or ever can be ?’ 


Yet Carlyle, by his own confession, could set his wife 
to read a ‘ Macaulay thing,’ in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 
‘as actually worth reading.’ 

Carlyle’s contempt for the Stuart dynasty makes 
appropriate the insertion here of his opinion of the ‘ Hikon 
Basilike,’ conveyed in a letter dated Dec. 11, 1840. 
Anxious to obtain books that would be serviceable in the 
preparation of ‘ Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches,’ he 
consults Forster. He asks if he has Wordsworth’s piece 
on the ‘ Hikon Basilike,’ and then adds : 


‘It matters little. I have read the ‘ Hikon’ itself, & 
pronounce it one of the hatefullest pieces of Pharisaism ever 
put on paper: no more written by Charles I than by me— 
written evidently under the present shadow of the Shovel-hat 
by a Protestant Jesuit, worthy to be made Bishop of souls by 
such a Defender of the Faith as Charles Second! Ah me, 
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that side of English things is very scandalous, deserved well 
to have its crown cracked by a brave Cromwell; deserves still 
to have itself flung into the Thames some day by some other 
brave man.’ 


Carlyle judged rightly regarding the authorship of 
‘Eikon Basilike,’ or, to mention its sub-title, ‘ The 
Pourtraicture of his Sacred Majesty in his Solitudes and 
Sufferings.’ Though the work purports to be from the 
pen of Charles I and to contain the devout meditations 
of his last days, it was actually written by John Gauden, 
who in the seventeenth century successively held the 
bishoprics of Exeter and Worcester. He therefore wore 
a shovel-hat, and whether or not he conformed to Carlyle’s 
description of him as a ‘ Protestant Jesuit,’ was an 
enthusiastic admirer of Charles I. The ‘ Eikon,’ which 
Gauden regarded as his grand service to the royal cause, 
was written in the last year of the king’s life. There 
appears to have been an intention to publish the work 
before his execution in the hope that the portrayal of his 
sufferings would work upon the feelings of the people, 
and so save his life. But the ‘ Hikon’ was not given to 
the world till some days after the king’s death. The 
work produced a revulsion of feeling in Charles’s favour, 
no fewer than forty-seven editions being published within 
a year; but it was too late. 

It has always been a matter of wonder how two men 
psychologically so far apart as Carlyle and Dickens 
should have drawn so closely together. They had few 
points of contact. Carlyle and Dickens viewed human 
life and conduct from totally different angles and, while 
both earned high literary distinction, they laboured in 
different fields and attracted different classes of readers. 
It may not be true to say that Carlyleans have no dealings 
with Dickensians, but it is undeniable that ardent ad- 
mirers of Carlyle seldom stand in the same relationship 
to Dickens. Yet if we regard the attitude of the two 
men towards each other, we are confronted with a situa- 
tion which rather falsifies the aloofness of their followers. 
Here we are concerned with Carlyle alone. Now it is a 
fact that he became ecstatic over Dickens personally, 
was always anxious to bring about meetings with him. 
Further, he read his writings appreciatively, notwith- 
standing his proneness to hypercriticism. 
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Forster is repeatedly asked to arrange a meeting with 
Dickens. ‘‘ If Dickens,’ Carlyle writes on Aug. 26, 1845, 
* would come over and join us, would it not be beautiful ? ; 
but I suppose there is no chance of that!’ Again: 
‘Recommend me to Dickens, and thank him a hundred 
times for “‘ The Circumlocution Office,”’ which is priceless 
after its sort! We have laughed loud and long over it 
here; and laughter is by no means the supreme result 
in it.’ Carlyle also read ‘A Tale of Two Cities,’ which, 
probably because of its rich historical setting, he charac- 
terises as ‘ wonderful.’ In 1845 Dickens wrote to Macvey 
Napier, editor of the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ to say that he 
could write ‘a pretty good and a well-timed article on 
the Punishment of Death, and sympathy with great 
criminals.’ Macvey Napier approved, but Dickens wrote 
to him later ‘ bitterly regretting being obliged to dis- 
appoint and inconvenience you.’ Still the idea of writing 
on capital punishment was not lost sight of, for in 
February 1846 Dickens wrote a remarkable series of 
letters on the subject in the ‘ Daily News,’ which were 
ultimately printed as a pamphlet, a copy of which Carlyle 
asks Forster to send him. 

But it was Dickens the man more than Dickens the 
writer that Carlyle admired. His sorrow for the death 
of the novelist and solicitude for the bereaved family are 
finely brought out in a letter penned at Craigenputtock 
on July 22, 1870: 


‘This Dickens sale made me, even the Newspapers beauti- 
ful to me, and was surely a most successful & well-managed 
thing. May the 2nd at Gad’s Hill be equally so, for the sake 
of those poor bereaved ones whom it will benefit, tho’ to Him 
(Dickens) it is of no account thro’ all Eternity now. How 
strange, how sad and full of mystery and solemnity to think 
of our bright, high-gifted, ever-friendly Dickens lying there in 
his silent final rest.’ 


When Forster’s ‘ Life of Dickens’ appeared, Carlyle 
immediately read the work. There are at least two letters 
to Forster dealing with the biography. Both contain a 
detailed and much too laudatory estimate. Carlyle has 
the temerity to assert that the ‘ Life of Dickens ’ will take 
rank ‘in essential respects’ with Boswell’s ‘ Life of 
Johnson.’ Indeed, Forster’s ‘ Life of Dickens,’ so far 
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from being the immaculate biography Carlyle would have 
it to be, has serious defects. For one thing, the biographer 
is almost as prominent as the subject, and for another, 
certain episodes in Dickens’s career are inadequately 
treated or glossed over. It may of course be pleaded in 
extenuation that Forster wrote the ‘ Life of Dickens’ 
when most of the persons associated with the novelist 
were still alive, and recollection had lost none of its 
vividness. He therefore had to follow Lockhart’s example 
in the case of Scott, and to practise the gentle art of sup- 
pression to an extent which mars the trustworthiness of 
his narrative. But be that as it may, this is what Carlyle 
wrote to the biographer on Nov. 22, 1872 : 


‘ Like all mankind, I have been reading your ‘ Life of 
Dickens,’ which came to me correctly, according to pro- 
gramme, and has gone finally to Dumfries some days ago. 
It is a work of wonderful diligence, friendliness and clearness 
of detail; gives us, as it were, a complete Photograph of 
Dickens’s existence, literary and other; everything is said 
too with perfect neatness, graceful precision and propriety ; 
some complain that there is an over-minuteness of detail ; 
but Norton said well of it in my hearing, ‘‘ That probably you 
wished to leave nothing for the greediest cormorant of a 
Hotten or other volunteer biographer to pick up after you 
had done.’”’ Perhaps in the third volume you will gather 
yourself more into epochs, and direct your chief force of detail 
in making visual the last American voyage, which has to me 
always so tragical a character; and stands in such strange 
and mournful contrast to the First, and to its own external 
splendour of colouring.’ 


The third volume, when, two years later, it did appear, 
came quite up to Carlyle’s expectations, as we learn from 
the other letter, dated Feb. 16, 1874 : 


‘I am happy to say, as I can with perfect sincerity, that I 
have read your third vol. of Dickens with continued interest 
and pleasure, and with a glad surprise, moreover, which 
heightens all these feelings. Surprise I say, for the narrative 
flows on with limpid clearness, soft harmony, perfection of 
phrase and idea; not a trace in it anywhere of the horrid 
state of pain in which I, too, well know you to have been 
all the while. This Third volume throws a new light and 
character to me over the work at large. I incline to consider 
this Biography as taking rank, in essential respects, parallel 

T 2 
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to Boswell himself, though on widely different grounds. 
Boswell, by those genial abridgments and vivid face-to-face 
pictures of Johnson’s thoughts, conversational ways and 
modes of appearance among his fellow creatures, has given, 
as you often hear me say, such a delineation of a man’s exist- 
ence as was never given by another man. By quite different 
resources, by those sparkling, clear and sunny utterances of 
Dickens’s own (bits of autobiography unrivalled in clearness 
and credibility) which were at your disposal, and have been 
intercalated every now and then, you have given to every 
intelligent eye the power of looking down to the very bottom 
of Dickens’s mode of existing in this world, and I say have 
performed a feat which, except in Boswell the unique, I know 
not where to parallel. So long as Dickens is interesting to his 
fellow-men, here will be seen, face to face, what Dickens’s 
manner of existing was. His bright and joyful sympathy 
with everything around him; his steady practicality withal, 
the singularly solid business talent he continually had; and, 
deeper than all, if one has the eye to see deep enough, dark, 
fateful, silent elements, tragical to look upon, and hiding, 
amid dazzling radiances as of the sun, the elements of death 
itself. Those two American Journies especially transcend in 
tragic interest, to a thinking reader, most things one has seen 
in writing !’ 

In the letters to Forster we obtain interesting, if not 
always edifying, glimpses of the domestic life at Chelsea. 
In the summer of 1853 Mrs Carlyle was in Scotland, and 
her husband, remaining behind at Cheyne Row, thus 
enlightens Forster as to his forlorn state: ‘I am alone 
here, these two weeks, & (have) had the most secluded, 
abstruse, silent and indescribable life ; intent on burning 
off great quantities of rubbish & excrescences which has 
(sic) grown upon one dreadfully (to the length of almost 
total burying alive) in late times. Which is not a joyful 
operation, I can assure you!’ In July 1857 Carlyle 
again was left to his own resources. ‘“‘My wife went 
away to Scotland a week ago, and is now in Haddington 
flourishing. Would I were so!’ But in June 1858 Carlyle 
himself is contemplating a northern visit, and is buoyed 
up with the hope of being ‘ out of this thrice-infernal 
element (London) into another, better or worse. Italian- 
organ boys, tepid, dirtyish water, stinking river, stinking 
Parlt., and some other particulars.’ These are the 
musings of a dyspeptic, of one who took a morbid interest 
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in his health, and was constantly reporting its fluctuations 
to Forster. From Chelsea on March 7, 1851, he writes 
dolefully : ‘ We are ill of influenza here: I for the last 
two days, and hoping to get shortly better ; my poor wife 
for almost a week.’ Influenza he describes as ‘ one of the 
most degrading diseases—sheer misery without dignity.’ 
Moreover Carlyle’s sufferings are intensified by ‘an 
Italian artist under my window busy with his organ.’ 
In March 1858, when he was in the throes of ‘ Frederick,’ 
he again indulges in mournful strains. ‘I am weak as 
water, bothered to death with the thousandfold disgusts 
of this most wretched of all human enterprises; and, in 
fact, am fitter for going to the Hospital of Incurables than 
meeting the many faces of friends.’ Carlyle had been 
without his horse for two months, and like Richard ITI, 
would have given a kingdom for one; for he had an 
ineradicable belief in the beneficial results of riding 
exercise, and urged Forster to get a mount. He even 
offered his own. ‘ An excellent animal, too, of the most 
polite & discreet nature, needing nothing but polite treat- 
ment; plenty of go in him too.’ Still all was not well 
with Carlyle’s horse: ‘ The fact is, I do think the poor 
creature, owing to his hot stable, or I know not what, is 
not quite himself at present. . . . Him I mean to fling 
into grass somewhere till it appear whitherward he can 
be sent by rail to be of advantage to me.’ 

Carlyle kept Forster fully informed as to what he read 
and, considering the laboriousness of his literary labours 
during nearly the whole period of the correspondence, it 
is truly astonishing that he should have read so much 
and so widely. He was scrupulously faithful in apprais- 
ing the writings of his correspondent. The ‘Essays’ of 
Forster ‘lie on the table downstairs, getting them read 
night by night.’ One of these, entitled ‘ The Debates on 
the Grand Remonstrance,’ Carlyle thought ‘a capital 
stroke at Historical Investigation & honest Labour & 
Insight. . . . I know what that kind of thing involves ; 
& how few of existing Historians have the least notion 
of it. Without the like of which, however, no History is 
worth writing or worth reading (except by blockheads of 
the temporary sort).’ When, in 1860, Forster published 
‘ The Arrest of the Five Members by Charles I,’ Carlyle 
employed striking imagery in its praise. 
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‘ Your Book is a capital setting forth of that memorable 
Parliamentary Adventure. It abounds with information 
collected from far & near, and set forth with a lucidity & 
perfection of indexing which is without example, and indeed 
a great merit. Would to Heaven my Germans had imitated 
you in that respect, as in several others! The whole thing is 
solidly hammered out, riveted like iron; and rolls along like 
a strong waggon full of goods, but at the trot and on the crown 
of the causeway—warning those that meet it in lighter 
vehicles to hold wide!’ 


He winds up by counselling Forster to address himself 
to the Strafford Affair. Get ‘fairly into the inside of 
Strafford, and make the eyes of him shine again!’ 
Forster tried to profit by the advice, and when the ‘ Life 
of Strafford’ appeared, Carlyle hailed it as ‘a right 
faithful piece of investigation, by far the truest picture 
ever given of that man.’ Rather a precipitate judgment, 
however, since S. R. Gardiner has shown that Forster, 
besides being frequently inaccurate, did not examine 
Strafford’s unpublished correspondence. 

In 1864 Forster expanded his Life of Sir John Eliot 
in two bulky volumes. Carlyle read the work with 
avidity, and straightway wrote to the author : 


‘That Book kept up its character to the last ; and came 
gallantly along, thro’ a broad field of illumination both as to 
the Hero and his time, such as only the best kind of Book can 
accomplish for an old hand like me. Intolerable are the 
common sort of Books to me, especially the common sort of 
** Histories.”” Without fear or favour, I call this an excellt 
solid, well-elaborated History, greatly elucidative of the man 
and his work ; clear as sunlight (dated etc., etc., to perfect”) 
& really entertaining to read.’ 


One of the last literary tasks of Forster was a Life of 
Swift, but the narrative was brought down only to 1710, 
when death overtook him. In the summer of 1874 
Carlyle, by a curious coincidence, was reading, or rather 
re-reading Swift’s works after a lapse of sixty years, a 
circumstance of which Forster is duly informed. 


‘ For several days back I have been looking into Swift .. . 
his ‘‘ Tale of a Tub,” ‘‘ Battle of the Books,”’ etc. (reserving 
“* Gulliver ’’ for a dainty apart), and to-day and yesterday 
night have been very busy with his “‘ Letters ’’—continually 
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thinking of you, as was natural on such a task. Both Boling- 
broke’s and Pope’s letters, especially the former’s, pleased me 
less than Jonathan’s; those final letters of his in the last 
months of his life were strange and tragical, one of the grimmest 
sunsets to a strong and manful human life I have ever met 
with ! ’ 

From Swift to the ‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets’ is not an 
easy transition. Yet there is a link, for both Swift and 
Carlyle displayed in their writings an aggressiveness which 
now and then played havoc with their reputations. 
Certainly Carlyle blundered in publishing ‘ Latter-Day 
Pamphlets,’ the ‘torrent of sulphurous denunciation ’ 
(Froude’s phrase) stopping the sale for an indefinite 
period. But despite the offence occasioned by the ‘ Pam- 
phlets,’ Carlyle was not deterred from his onslaught on 
modern Radicalism, and said so plainly in an epistle to 
Forster. ‘I have not the slightest thought of quitting 
these Pamphlets, if I keep any life in me at all, till I have 
fired twelve cannon-salvoes (red-hot balls occasionally) 
thro’ the infinite Dung heap which the English Universe 
seems to me to consist of at present: in this way I may 
hope to riddle the big Abomination a very little, and 
perhaps show the eternal daylight.’ The next extract 
reveals Carlyle in a serener mood, gazing, it may well be, 
from Olympian heights at the passing of much-loved 
friends. He writes from Addiscombe Farm, Croydon, on 
Sept. 27, 1853 : 


‘ Alas! the inexorable years that cut away from us, one 
after another, the true souls whom we loved, who loved us 
truly : that is the real bitterness of life, against which there 
is no remedy, & natural tears must fall! But we ourselves, 
my friend, it is not long we have to stay behind. We too shall 
find a shelter in the Silent Kingdoms ; and much Despicability 
that barked & snorted incessantly round us here shall then be 
without the wall for evermore. ‘‘ Blessed are the Dead,’’ I 
often silently say. If we have done our work, it were good for 
us to be dead too, and safe with all our loved ones round us 
there! ‘‘ God is great,’ say the Moslems, to which we add 
only, ‘God is Good,’ & have not, nor ever shall have, any 
more to say.’ 


Like all prominent men of letters, Carlyle received his 
full share of attention from literary aspirants. At much 
too frequent intervals young men called at Cheyne Row 
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in the hope of enlisting his powerful aid, and to get rid 
of their importunity Carlyle would pass them on to 
Forster, who, as editor of ‘ The Examiner,’ was supposed 
to have plenty of reviewing work for all comers. Carlyle 
usually wrote a letter to Forster introducing the applicants, 
and indicating how they had impressed him. Some of 
his descriptions are highly amusing. In July 1842 
Carlyle brings to Forster’s notice ‘a certain wild Gallician 
Pole of the name of Dr Lotsky,’ who ‘ knows nine lan- 
guages,’ has ‘ given his name to botanical genus, travelled 
over South America and done I know not what other 
heroic feats.’ Lotsky had kept ‘ buzzing about’ Carlyle, 
and ‘ expressing the extremest ardour to be employed in 
some kind of Foreign Reviewing.’ Accordingly, he is 
dispatched to the long-suffering Forster. Here is Carlyle’s 
pen-portrait of Lotsky : 


‘I have seen the man only twice, for a second each time, & 
know next to nothing of him, in fact, literally nothing, except 
his physiognomy & the report of Mazzini, neither of which 
arises to the epic pitch, tho’ both do promise some possibility 
—if one rightly knew what! As the shortest way, I have 
decided on sending him to you, that your own eyes may see : 
you can listen to the man, decide whether he is worth a 
trial, & on what you can try him. . . . The basis of him I take 
to be a transcendent good-natured Vanity. I wish there was 
a milder word, for really it is on many sides a praiseworthy 
quality, that of his, & has kept him warm & happy within, 
many a rough cold year, when there was nothing without but 
nakedness, hunger and blank, desolate despair! Look in those 
large glaring blue eyes of his, in the indomitable weather-worn 
Sarmatic countenance, the kind of cynic dignity, reduced 
gentlemanhood, and hope springing eternal in the Hyperborean 
breast, and see whether “ everlasting No ”’ is the only answer 
he must get! It seems to me, in the hands of an adroit 
Editor, something might be got out of him. He is ready for 
all and any work, straining fiercely at the leash, ready to fly, 
hunt & devour. Poor Lotsky.’ 


After this excellent piece of portraiture, one cannot 
but fervently hope that Lotsky was successful, that 
Forster found him work on ‘ The Examiner.’ 

Forster’s charity was also ‘so far drawn upon’ as to 
receive for a few minutes ‘a certain young Mr Espinasse ’ 
of Carlyle’s acquaintance. This was Francis Espinasse, 
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who in post-Carlylean days became an accomplished 
journalist and the author of ‘ Literary Recollections,’ a 
work which sheds interesting sidelights on Carlyle. At 
the time of which we write Espinasse desired employment 
‘in any kind of literary business he may seem fit for.” Of 
his competence Carlyle says nothing, but testifies that he 
is ‘ an honest-hearted, ingenious & ingenuous young man ; 
knows German and all manner of Edinburgh knowledges 
and tongues.’ And so he implores Forster to ‘ say a wise 
word ’ to the young man. ‘ For my sake be kind to him 
if you have any outlook of help; at all events be candid 
and severe as Rhadamanthus if you have none.’ Another 
aspirant, ‘a certain Mr Edward Strachey, a cousin of the 
late C. Buller’s, a good, pious-minded valetudinarian .. . 
has endeavoured to cheer his loneliness by writing an 
essay on Hamlet.’ Carlyle is besought to help him by 
introducing his lucubration to the notice of. the Editor of 
‘The Examiner.’ ‘ That is easily done,’ writes Carlyle, 
‘but what will that same Editor say of it when intro- 
duced ? Most likely nothing.’ Carlyle, however, ‘ glanced 
through ’ the essay, and ‘ found it full of good intention, 
really very well as to execution too in its way—altogether 
very well, and fit for poor souls round a country fire in a 
winter evening.’ 

While the characters most frequently met with in the 
Forster correspondence are literary, we occasionally alight 
on a celebrity whose interests lay in quite a different 
direction. Here, for example, is an interesting reference 
to Chopin, contained in an undated letter, but which 
must have been written before 1849, the year of the great 
pianist’s death: ‘I myself have since seen Chopin; and 
can testify that he is really a wonderful musician, and 
what is far better, a truly delicate, interesting and excel- 
lent looking character. Sensitive alas! tremulous as 
aspen-leaves, and evidently familiar enough with suffering 
—poor Chopin !’ 

W. ForBrEs Gray. 
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Art. 8—THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN PACT. 


THE European situation has reached a degree of gravity 
that leaves even the most optimistic with haunting 
visions of horrors to come. It can hardly be questioned 
that the disturbing element is Germany. A very simple 
test will demonstrate this. War is being talked of every- 
where as a threatening possibility ; various hypotheses 
are made daily regarding the Powers likely to confront 
each other. The ones foresee a struggle between Germany 
and Russia. Others envisage a conflict between Germany 
and France. Many believe in the imminence of a German 
attack upon Czechoslovakia. A few still cling to the old 
theory that it is the German designs on Austria that will 
set the heather ablaze ; while some see the danger arising 
as a result of Germany’s ambitions in Dantzig or Memel. 
A war between Germany, possibly with Italian and 
Hungarian allies, and a coalition of what might be 
termed the Geneva powers is believed by many others 
to be a contingency that must not by any means be over- 
looked. Now, examine each of these theories carefully 
and it will be noticed that the common feature of them 
all is the German participation ; the other parties to the 
fray may vary, but the one certain in each case is Hitlerian 
Germany. Were it not for her, no one would dream of a 
European war. Were it not for the amazing pace of 
German re-armament, for the fact that all the material 
and human resources of Germany are already organised 
and fused into a gigantic fighting machine, neither Great 
Britain would deem it necessary to provide for an expen- 
diture of fifteen hundred million pounds and France 
another thousand millions upon wasteful but imperatively 
necessary counter-armaments. Nor would even the 
smallest and most peace-loving of nations, the Swiss, the 
Belgians, the Dutch, be compelled to divert into arma- 
ments large sums which their normal economic life can ill 
spare. 

Realising this central feature of the situation, British 
and French statesmen have striven assiduously to find a 
solution: a way out from the state of financial anarchy 
into which all the European nations are drifting. They 
have, in effect, said to Germany : 
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‘You lack raw materials, credits, markets. You are 
grappling with economic problems that you cannot solve 
unaided. We are willing to help you as part of a general 
European settlement. But we can only do so if we are 
satisfied that you will not make use of our assistance to 
imperil the safety and freedom of other nations. You can 
give two guarantees of good will: (1) by accepting limitation 
of armaments; (2) by abandoning autarchy, returning to 
normal international economic intercourse, and taking your 
seat again at the round-table of European Powers.’ 


That will be admitted to be a fair, frank offer. It was 
made by Mr Anthony Eden in the House of Commons ; 
it was repeated by M. Léon Blum, a few days later, at 
Lyons, in a speech of mingled courtesy and strength. 
It is known to have received the cordial sympathy of the 
United States and indeed of every great democratic 
country in the world. And it has been unreservedly 
endorsed by Soviet Russia. 

What is Germany’s answer to this more than pacific 
gesture ? Her answer is the setting up of a thesis. 
‘ There is,’ says Herr Hitler in effect : 


‘but one general danger in Europe—not Germany, as you 
suppose, but ‘* Judeo-Bolshevist’’ Russia. Germany feels 
herself menaced by this danger and must arm both militarily 
and economically to meet it. You cannot make any general 
European settlement with a state like Soviet Russia. Any 
treaty made with that country would be considered by 
Germany as null and void. We Germans claim that we are 
fighting Europe’s battle in opposing this scourge. We are 
willing to discuss a general settlement with England, France, 
Italy—with every country save Russia, but on one condition : 
that none of these countries shall be in any way linked up 
with Soviet Russia. We are, for instance, willing to treat 
with France in such a fashion that her old fears of invasion 
will disappear for ever, but we will only treat with her when 
she shall have denounced her immoral pact with Moscow !’ 


There are other complications, it is true; things like 
demands for colonies, for instance. But these are merely 
secondary. Europe without Russia, France without the 
Franco-Russian Pact—that is the essential demand and 
the real crux of the question. Superficially it looks as 
though the Franco-Russian treaty were the one and only 
obstacle to European peace. German propaganda loses 
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no opportunity of emphasising this point. The Pact is 
alluded to as a sort of Damocles’ sword suspended over 
Germany’s head ; as the mainspring of a steel ring set 
tightly round her vitals; as a betrayal of imperious 
European interests and as an instrument of war. Now, 
let us see exactly what is this Franco-Russian Pact ; 
what is its nature, what its provisions, and how it ever 
came to be brought into being. It seems essential that 
there shall be clarity on all these points if one is to be in a 
position to judge the value of the German thesis and 
indeed of the entire international situation at this moment. 
Let us, then, examine these points objectively, one by one. 

The Franco-Russian Pact is not an offensive alliance. 
It is not even a defensive alliance. It is not a treaty 
of alliance at all. It is a mutual agreement, strictly 
circumscribed geographically, for mutual assistance in 
the event of an attempt being made by violent means to 
disturb the existing state of affairs in that area. It is 
not restricted to the two contracting parties, but is open 
to all powers with interests in the European area in 
question. In its intention it is an agreement designed to 
serve as a point of departure for a general or regional 
security arrangement. And Germany’s adhesion to it 
was not only permissible but invited and strongly urged 
by both France and Russia. The Pact does not in any 
way bind the contracting parties to mutual support in 
a policy of aggression or adventure, nor even in the case 
of an unprovoked attack on either of them outside the 
region it is made to cover. Article 1 of the treaty enacts 
that ‘in the event that France or the U.S.S.R. shall be 
the object of a threat or danger of aggression on the part 
of a European power, the U.S.S.R. and reciprocally France 
undertake to proceed to an immediate mutual consultation 
in view of measures to be taken for the observance of 
Article 10 of the covenant of the League of Nations.’ 
Nothing surely could be clearer than that. Suppose, for 
example, that Russia were to drift into critical relations 
with Japan, and that the Japanese should repeat their 
1904 tactics of attacking a Russian fleet or a Russian 
harbour. What then? Why, simply that the treaty 
would be entirely inoperative. For Japan is not a 
European power. There is therefore no danger of France 
being dragged into a Far Eastern conflict and of European 
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peace being disturbed owing to a Japanese attack upon 
Russia. 

So careful is the interpretation that Russia does not 
consider the Pact to apply in the event of what might be 
termed indirect aggression in a remote part of Eurgpe. 
It is stated upon high authority that at the end of July 
1936 the Moscow Government warned France to proceed 
very carefully in the Spanish affair, since any imprudence 
might lead to war, which might break out under con- 
ditions to which the Franco-Russian Pact, whose main 
purpose is the preservation of peace in Central and 
Eastern Europe, would not apply. But supposing the 
case to be a different one. Let us assume—something, 
indeed, which to-day is thought by many diplomats and 
soldiers to be a pressing and dangerous possibility—that 
Germany decides she can no longer tolerate what she calls 
the ill-treatment of the German minority in Czecho- 
slovakia and attacks that country. France is bound to 
Czechoslovakia by a definite defensive alliance and an 
aggression on Czechoslovakia would be tantamount to 
an aggression upon France. Or, going one step further, 
suppose Herr Hitler were to decide that the time had 
come for him to carry out what, in his book ‘ Mein Kampf,’ 
he describes as the aim of his policy, ‘ the annihilation of 
France.’ Armed clashes thereupon occur between France 
and Germany. What would Russia be bound to do under 
the Pact? Immediately declare war on Germany ? 
Not at all. After an exchange of views with France she 
must submit the case to the League of Nations under 
Article 10 of the Covenant, which is aimed at protecting 
the territorial integrity and the independence of member 
States. The League Council would have to decide whether 
Germany had committed an act of aggression within the 
meaning of the Covenant. If that were the verdict, 
then and only then would the clause requiring Russia to 
assist France come into operation. 

The Pact, therefore, is merely a formal re-statement 
of the provisions of the Covenant of the League. Article 4 
of the Franco-Russian treaty leaves no room for doubt 
on that head, for it avows that : 

“the mutual engagements stipulated above, being in con- 
formity with the obligations incurred by the high contracting 
parties in their quality of members of the League of Nations, 
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nothing within the present treaty shall be interpreted as 
restricting the mission incumbent upon the League of taking 
suitable measures to safeguard efficaciously world peace or as 
restraining the high contracting parties from fulfilling their 
obligations under the Covenant of the League of Nations.’ 


Clause 1 of the protocol enjoins upon the contracting 
parties the obligation to render military assistance, 
conformably with the recommendations of the Geneva 
Council as soon as these recommendations shall have been 
framed. It further enjoins upon the government con- 
cerned the duty of hastening the League procedure as 
much as possible. The clause does, however, go on to 
state that, in the event of the League Council finding it 
impossible to issue recommendations owing to unanimity 
not being reached, the obligation to render military 
assistance shall remain. 

Now, it is this clause which furnishes Germany with 
the pretext for campaigning against the Pact. Yet it 
was inevitable that such a provision should be inserted. 
The League procedure is on this point definitely faulty. 
It declares that all decisions of the Council under Article 
10 of the Covenant must be unanimous. This has carried 
into the body of the League the germ of deadly paralysis. 
Italy has a permanent seat on the Council. True, for 
reasons of her own she has chosen to leave that seat 
empty of late; but no one can gainsay her full right to 
re-occupy it at any moment, for she is still a full-fledged 
member of the League. How far Signor Mussolini is 
committed to the support of German policy is a matter 
about which some obscurity reigns. Many shrewd 
observers incline to the view that the Duce is much too 
intelligent a man to link up his country’s fortunes 
irretrievably with the hazards of a German policy, which 
the mildest critic must admit is full of surprises. But 
recent events, notably the reticence shown by Italy in 
Austrian affairs and her determination to push inter- 
vention in Spain to the most dangerous lengths, give rise 
to the suspicion that she might possibly find it to her 
advantage to afford Germany at least ‘moral aid’ and 
to exercise her right of veto in the League Council in 
favour of the Berlin Government. But even were the 
Italian difficulty removed, the course would be by no 
means smooth. It is quite conceivable that, at the time 
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when the situation contemplated by the Moscow Pact 
arises, some small state may be sitting temporarily on 
the League Council, a state which might for reasons of 
policy lend itself to German aims. Hungary, for instance, 
or Austria, or one of the South American Republics, some 
of which on more than one occasion have already shown 
themselves willing to pull the chestnuts out of the fire 
on Germany’s behalf. In this way not only the whole 
League of Nations action would be paralysed, but the 
military assistance clauses of the Franco-Russian Pact 
would be rendered inoperative. There can, therefore, 
be no reason for wonder at the foresight which induced 
the French and Russian framers of the Pact to provide 
against a contingency of this kind. Without such a 
provision, the Pact would not be worth the paper upon 
which it is written. Moreover, at the time there seemed 
every reason to hope that the Moscow Pact would not 
remain restricted to France and Russia. It was believed, 
at least by the somewhat credulous M. Laval, that 
Germany would welcome the opportunity to join a Pact 
which would thus become an absolute guarantee of peace 
both in the east and west of Europe. Unfortunately 
this did not prove to be the case. And in Clause 2 of 
the Paris protocol of May 2, 1935, the framers of the Pact 
sought to establish a further guarantee against the treaty 
being employed for illegitimate ends. That clause reads 
as follows : 


‘ The common intention of the two governments being that 
the present treaty should in no wise counteract engagements 
previously assumed towards third States by France and the 
U.S.S.R. in virtue of public treaties, it is understood that the 
stipulations of the said pact shall not be capable of being 
interpreted in a manner which, being incompatible with 
obligations incurred by one of the contracting parties, might 
expose her to sanctions of an international character.’ 


It will thus be seen that the Moscow treaty is subordinate 
to all previous international contracts, such as the treaty 
of Locarno. Finally, in order to render the treaty as 
completely ‘ fool-proof’ as is possible, the Paris protocol 
of May 2, 1935, embodies a stipulation of capital import- 
ance. It provides that the obligations for mutual 
assistance set forth in the treaty ‘ shall only apply in the 
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case of an act of aggression against the actual territory 
of one or the other of the high contracting parties.’ It is 
on this passage of the interpretative protocol that the 
Russian Government is understood to have based its 
warning of July 1936 to France in regard to possible 
international complications arising out of the Spanish 
civil war. 

The three leading principles embodied in the Franco- 
Russian Pact are thus seen to be: enforcement of the 
League of Nations Covenant; respect of previously 
contracted international engagements (such as the Treaty 
of Locarno) ; and presupposition of a direct act of aggres- 
sion by a third power on the European territory of either 
France or Russia. This last cardinal stipulation calls for 
one further comment. In reality it only applies to an 
unprovoked aggression on French territory. For, let it 
be remembered, Germany has no common frontier with 
Russia. If Germany desired to attack Russia, she could 
only do so after having first violated the territorial 
integrity of one of the states whose territory lies between 
her own and that of the U.S.S.R. But in that case the 
procedure of the League of Nations would ipso facto 
come into operation, and both France and Russia would 
be bound to act in accordance with whatever decision 
might be taken by the League. Probably never in 
diplomatic history has there been a case of a more inoffen- 
sive instrument than that of the Franco-Russian Pact, 
which is hedged in by every conceivable provision against 
possible abuse and bears in every line of it the mark of 
the single-minded devotion to peace of its framers and 
signatories. 

This suggests two questions. Why, if such be the 
case, was it thought necessary to conclude the treaty at 
all? Why does the German Government resist it with 
such vehement and ferocious energy? These two 
questions are so inextricably involved with each other 
that within the limits of this article it is impossible to 
reply to them separately. And to answer them together 
raises the issue of the whole diplomatic situation in 1935 
down to the present day. When German propagandists 
infer that the Pact is one between Bolshevist Russia and 
a semi-Bolshevist France they are suggesting what they 
know quite well to be untrue. The authors of the Pact 
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on the French side were M. Louis Barthou and M. Pierre 
Laval—both eminent Conservatives and leaders of the 
Right in the French parliament. Neither of them could 
be suspected of a scintilla of sympathy with or for 
Bolshevism or of an atom of accord with the Left point 
of view of the present Léon Blum administration. But, 
this fact having been thus clearly formulated, it is neces- 
sary to establish a difference between the two French 
co-authors of the Pact—that is to say, between M. Barthou, 
who was its inspirer, and M. Laval, who actually revised 
and signed it on behalf of his country. 

M. Barthou was a singularly far-sighted and clear- 
headed statesman, one of those rare politicians with a 
disposition to preserve and an ability to improve which 
Edmund Burke declared was the very essence of states- 
manship. When he took over France’s foreign policy, 
he found a situation fraught with dangers of many kinds. 
Germany was rising again, phcenix-like, from the ashes 
of her own destruction ; she was subjected to a ruthless 
authoritative régime that had come into power as the 
exponent of the necessity to tear up existing treaties and 
territorial arrangements and to flout all notion of the 
sanctity of moral obligations. Her course was bound to 
be expansive, revisionist, explosive. She was still, on 
paper at least, by the repeatedly renewed pacts of Rapallo 
and Berlin, linked with Soviet Russia, which up to that 
time had also ranked among the revisionist powers. 
Together Germany and Russia represented a formidable 
military bloc, growing in strength daily—and the time 
could be foreseen in the not remote future when their 
combined military forces, if serving revisionist ends, 
would indeed be able to tear up treaties and alter the 
map of Europe at will. With two exceptions at that 
moment, the remainder of Europe was conservative 
and anti-revisionist. The exceptions were Italy and 
Hungary. 

Left to her own devices, Hungary was too feeble to 
prove a serious danger to European peace. Even although 
she had engendered the lachrymose laments of certain 
rather slobbering Press magnates of Fleet Street, she could 
be safely disregarded. Italy’s ambitions were rather of an 
extra-European order, and, if a genuine attempt were made 
to meet her colonial requirements, she might be expected 
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to come over and to adhere staunchly to the conservative 
anti-revisionist camp. It was M. Barthou’s intention to buy 
off Italy, not by giving her a free hand in the Abyssinian 
adventure which she already contemplated (the grave 
dangers of which to the League of Nations and to the 
relations between the Powers he vividly realised), but by 
@ spontaneous arrangement which might entail the sale 
of some French colony, like Madagascar. He believed 
that given a chance of expansion and an opportunity of 
employment for her population in this direction, Italy 
would have been content. Had he lived to carry out his 
plan, the world would certainly have been spared the 
tragic Abyssinian episode. M. Barthou decided that 
peace and collective security could not be maintained in 
the long run against both Germany and Russia. One 
of these two powers must be harnessed to the chariot of 
European security. The chances of doing this with Ger- 
many were indeed remote; she was becoming more and 
more insolent daily; she had just, on the flimsiest of 
pretexts, left Geneva and banged the door behind her 
in a fit of artificial rage. On the other hand, Russia was 
engaged in a gigantic effort of economic development 
for the success of which peace was essential. It appeared 
to M. Barthou that, whatever Russia’s ultimate aims 
might be and however reprehensible or idealistic her 
notions of economic and social order, at least for years, 
perhaps for a generation, her interests in Europe were 
indissolubly bound with peace and conservatism. So he 
opened the doors of Geneva to the U.S.S.R. and enrolled 
that powerful country in the army of peace, even as 
M. Edward Herriot, after his visit to Russia in 1932, had 
begged his countrymen to do. 

So far, so good. But that was only a beginning. 
Russia’s entry into the League had not been anticipated 
or expected in or by Berlin, and was consequently bitterly 
resented. To the German mind it was nothing short of 
perfidy that Russia should have subscribed to the Barthou 
theory that a re-adjustment of frontiers was the beginning 
of strife, for had he not asserted with emphasis, ‘ You 
cannot dispossess a country of territory which has been 
ceded to her without evoking the passion out of which 
worse wars spring’? Moscow had joined hands with 
this detested advocate of the maintenance of the status 
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quo, whereas she, Germany, had determined to pursue 
her policy of ‘ restoration of German honour ’ by the right 
to re-arm, by the abolition of all the servitudes imposed 
by the Versailles Treaty, by the recovery of all the 
territories lost as a result of the war. In these circum- 
stances there seemed to M. Barthou to be only one chance 
of ensuring European peace: to offer Germany full and 
equal membership, without any disability, in a guarantee 
pact of the status quo in Eastern Europe similar to that 
of the Locarno treaty by which she was actually joint 
guarantor of the status quo in Western Europe. To ensure 
Germany’s co-operation and adherence to any such pact 
it was indispensable that it should be wide, comprehensive, 
and free from the slightest suspicion of partiality. 
Barthou dreamed of a chain of amity which should start 
at London, take Berlin, Paris, Warsaw, Prague, Belgrade, 
Bucarest, and others in its span, and finish at Moscow— 
all within the framework of the League. His eastern 
Locarno must embrace all nations and all men of good 
will. If he could include the three Baltic States Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania, it meant that Russian ideas of 
expansion in the direction of the Baltic would evaporate 
in thin air; Germany’s little annexation plans along the 
same road would ipso facto fall to pieces. The ardent 
Polish desires to embrace an unwilling Ukraine would be 
nipped in the bud. He would work for the ratification, 
under his eastern Locarno, of Czechoslovak unity; 
Russia would perchance be content with her Treaty of 
Riga, and the way to a Franco-German concordat would 
be prepared. That was the Barthou plan—a plan in 
which every nation in the world had an opportunity of 
co-operating on terms of absolute and complete equality. 
The peace of Europe and possibly of the world as a con- 
sequence would be secured by the eastern and western 
Locarnos. Alas! the dream is rarely the reality. 
Barthou feared that Germany would prove recalcitrant, 
that she would decline to join this community of peoples 
pursuing peace rather than aggression, but at least his 
plan would do one thing, if he brought it even to a partial 
completion: it would confront a bellicose Germany 
with a solid front of peace-seeking powers embracing at 
least Russia, France, Italy, Great Britain, and the Little 
Entente. It should be a bloc so strong that no sane 
U2 
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German ruler would ever venture to tackle or assail it. 
That was the origin of the Franco-Russian Pact. 

But Barthou was assassinated before he had the 
opportunity of completing his finely-conceived task. 
His successor was M. Pierre Laval, a man of more limited 
outlook, with confessedly no fundamental or penetrating 
understanding of international affairs, and who, from 
his distant Socialist past, had retained in these times of 
his conversion to a more affluent conservatism a certain 
curiously naive faith in German power, German good 
intentions, while entertaining an equally amazing lack 
of confidence in his own country. It was M. Laval who 
whittled down the proposed Franco-Russian Pact until 
it became the pale anzmic and attenuated thing that it 
is, a covenant devoid of serious military value, a kind of 
codicil reaffirming the fealty of both France and Russia 
to the League of Nations and its Covenant. Being a 
man of limited political vision, M. Laval shrank from 
making the sacrifice that M. Barthou had contemplated 
in the case of Italy, and took the line of least resistance 
by giving Signor Mussolini if not his positive blessing at 
least a free hand in Abyssinia. Having thus committed 
himself in this way, he was bound to suffer the con- 
sequences inherent in his blunder: he was in fact com- 
pelled to abandon the Geneva principles of collective 
security, of which until then France had been the staunch 
champion ; to estrange Great Britain; and at the same 
time to push Italy into Germany’s arms. Aghast at the 
resulting chaos and confusion, he saw but one way out, 
and that was to cut all of France’s obligations in Eastern 
and Central Europe. He had been compelled by the 
French General Staff—which proved more prescient and 
statesmanlike than the politicians—to sign the Moscow 
Pact, but he endeavoured to avoid its ratification till 
Parliament in the end, after months of evasions on the 
part of the Foreign Minister, insisted that it should receive 
the seal of definite confirmation. Unhappily the Laval 
policy did not end there ; it resulted in a great weakening 
of French prestige in the Little Entente States. The 
small nations began to lose faith in France’s ability to 
keep her promises or even defend herself. M. Laval 
was unquestionably a well-intentioned Minister ; his fate 
was that of the small politician who suddenly finds himself 
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gambling with a palsied hand with the fate of nations. 
The sound political instinct of the French people declined 
to follow him along a path which would only have resulted 
in debasing France to the rank of a second-class power. 
When he left office, however, it could be said without 
partisanship or prejudice that M. Laval had succeeded 
against his desire in blasting away everything that M. 
Barthou had laboriously striven to erect. Everything 
save one thing, the Franco-Russian Pact, which, although 
emasculated, was still in being. 

Then followed that brief interim period before the May 
elections, an interval which, under the influence of the 
wreckage that Laval had left behind, saw France’s 
acquiescence in the tearing up of the Rhineland clauses 
and the German denunciation of the Locarno Treaty. 
Thereafter came the Blum Government, upon whose 
shoulders fell the task of trying to restore order out of 
chaos, of recreating confidence where hitherto there had 
been universal mistrust of France and all her works. 
Apart from his own known courage and idealism, M. 
Léon Blum possessed two positive assets: the tradition 
of Anglo-French friendship and the Franco-Russian Pact. 
His first success, and it was by no means unremarkable, 
was to restore to its full strength and virility the Entente 
with Great Britain. In the final analysis that Entenie 
constitutes the corner-stone of peace in Western Europe, 
and it is gratifying to be able to record that the stone 
is firmer in its setting to-day than it has been for many 
years past. 

And how does the Russian Pact stand now? It is 
no secret that during the summer of 1936 it had to run 
the gauntlet of hostility from all sides. German pro- 
paganda organised the onslaught and nourished it; 
natural dislike for the political ideology which Moscow 
connotes induced the French middle-classes to regard the 
Pact with marked disfavour; the Right French Oppo- 
sition, forgetting that its own leaders had originated and 
formulated the Pact, sought to discredit it by associating 
it with the Blum administration, which had merely 
inherited it. Even at the Quai d’Orsay forces were at 
work seeking to give the treaty its quietus. But in the 
end the treaty won. It stands to-day—not perhaps so 
much for its intrinsic value as for the fact that it is a 
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symbol. We have examined the main clauses of the 
treaty. It is evident therefrom that unless it constitutes 
an obligation to defend peace, the League of Nations, and 
collective security, it has no meaning whatsoever. 
Geneva covered itself with discredit in the Manchurian 
and Abyssinian episodes. In the delicate Spanish affair 
it has avoided a repetition of that ignominy by doing 
nothing. It exists to-day as an institution debilitated 
almost beyond belief. But whatever its practical weak- 
nesses and defects may be, it is still the embodiment of 
certain cardinal principles in international relationships, 
principles that are the common heritage of all really 
civilised peoples whether they be members of it or not. 
In particular, they are principles which form an integral 
part of the French Prime Minister’s philosophy. And 
just because French Republicans and British Nationalists 
look upon Bolshevism with considerable doubt and sus- 
picion, they realise that to have won over Bolshevist 
Russia to a recognition of these principles and to the 
solemn engagement to fight in the defence of them if 
need be, is a moral triumph and a practical advantage. 
To denounce the Pact would be to betray the principles 
of European solidarity, of peace, of fraternal co-operation, 
of collective security. It is because the French Govern- 
ment considers the Pact to be symbolic of these vital 
things that it stands resolutely behind it. It is because 
the German Government knows that the Franco-Russian 
Pact defends these principles that it is seeking to destroy 
it. The arguments adduced against it by German 
propagandists are manifestly frivolous. No one who has 
read the text of the treaty can maintain that it is an 
offensive Pact ; no one can allege that it is directed against 
a peace-loving Germany, since a Germany that desired 
peace would have the keenest interest in accepting the 
invitation to become a party to it. Nor is the argument 
that Russia is an Asiatic power with no right to participate 
in European affairs worthy of serious consideration. 
Not even Herr Hitler’s philippics can alter geographical 
facts. 

If Germany returns to the League of Nations and thus 
restores the state of things which existed before the Pact, 
then it becomes redundant. For in that case the Covenant 
would recover its full force and vitality. It would become 
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the expression of a genuine desire on the part of all 
European peoples to live in concord, in amity, and in 
normal economic co-operation. From that moment all 
Pacts, such as that of Locarno and that between France 
and Russia, would lose raison d’étre. Perhaps that is too 
idyllic a state of things to envisage as a reality, but, after 
all, ideals are the world’s masters. The improbabilities 
of to-day may be the achievements of to-morrow. One 
thing at least is certain. The way of European peace 
does not lie in the direction of the ostracism of any 
power. The question of what kind of internal régime 
any nation chooses to adopt has nothing to do with the 
matter. Democratic England and France may look 
with a little contempt and even disfavour upon the Fascist 
régimes of Italy or Germany, and with even greater anti- 
pathy upon the Communist régime of Russia, but that 
in no way vitiates their passionate desire to live on terms 
of amity with these nations and to avoid any external 
embroilment with them. Nor does it render economic 
intercourse with them less urgent and essential if pros- 
perity is to return to the world. 

Were the Franco-Russian Pact a hindrance to the 


accomplishment of these aims, every campaign against it 
would be justified. Were either of the contracting parties 
to it open to the well-founded suspicion that they desired 
to employ it to disturb and not to preserve collective 
security, then it would call for merciless condemnation. 
But the converse is true. The very wording of the 
Pact affords the refutation of any such apprehension. 


W. WALTER CROTCH. 
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Art. 9.—THE BUFFER STATES. 


To those acquainted with the true nature of German- 
Russian relations, the simple-mindedness of certain 
sections of opinion in England, who freely prophesy or 
even appear to desire a war between the two countries, 
is a source of continuous wonder. That, despite the ratifi- 
cation by Herr Hitler of a Treaty of Friendship with the 
Soviets and Germany’s efforts to offer the Bolsheviks 
huge credits, his claim to be an ‘ anti-communist 
crusader ’ and the possibilities of an imminent military 
clash between Berlin and Moscow should be accepted 
without challenge or question is strange enough; but 
what is more perplexing is the apparent ignorance that 
seems general of post-war geography. When it is pointed 
out that Russia and Germany no longer have a common 
frontier and that from the Arctic and Baltic to the Black 
Sea a chain of sovereign and independent states separates 
the two likely enemies, those who predict a Russo-German 
war appear somewhat nonplussed. Again, those who 
happen to be aware of the existence of these states are 
rather inclined to question their importance. Yet, apart 
from other considerations, the size of the area and of the 
populations of that buffer separating Hitler’s Germany 
from Stalin’s Russia might be called staggering. 

It consists of seven countries: Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania. 
The combined area of those states amounts to about 
579,000 square miles, while their combined population 
exceeds 75 millions, which is far greater than that of 
Germany. The Free City of Danzig, with its population 
of 500,000 and its territory of 800 square miles, is not 
included in this calculation. Moreover, Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania, belonging as they do to the Little Entente, 
must be considered as integral parts of a triple state 
which includes Yugoslavia and has a population of 
roughly fifty millions, and an area of 272,000 square miles. 
Again, two members of the Little Entente, viz. Rumania 
and Yugoslavia, belong to the Balkan Entente, which in 
its turn represents a population of 55 millions and an 
area of 515,000 square miles. 

Thus it will be seen that through their various affilia- 
tions, the Buffer States extend far beyond their own 
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actual regions, the territory and population of which are 
imposing enough. As Germany and Russia have no 
common frontier, it is obvious that in the case of a clash 
this intervening chain of countries would be involved and 
those territories become, wholly or in part, the field of 
the future war in Eastern Europe. It is only natural that 
the countries affected by these conditions should seek to 
adjust their position. In the case of a conflict can they 
remain neutral, and would that be to their advantage ? 
Or if they did take sides, which side should they take ? 
Is there anything they can do to prevent, or at least 
postpone, a clash between the two formidable powers 
that are jamming them in on both flanks and threatening 
them, not only by sea and land but also from the air ? 
And are the interests of the seven Buffer States identical ? 

Recently I had the opportunity of spending a con- 
siderable time in some of the countries in question and 
of discussing with their political, military, and other 
leaders the position in which they are placed. I came 
back convinced that the preservation of neutrality is the 
most ardent desire and main objective of all the states 
concerned. The reason is fairly simple. With the solitary 
exception of Rumania, those countries owe their creation 
as sovereign and independent states to the victory of the 
Allies over Germany and the Habsburg Empire. 
Rumania’s territorial aggrandisement, resulting from 
that, was such that she comes under the same category. 
It would, therefore, be suicidal for any one of those states 
to be ‘ revisionist ’ and hope for any improvement resulting 
from a variation of the very bases of their existence. 
Most of them have benefited territorially or otherwise at 
Germany’s expense, and they know that the Germans 
have neither forgiven nor forgotten the fact. Moreover, 
having experienced an occupation by German forces 
during the War, they know what it is like to be under such 
domination. Some of them also endured a Russian 
invasion and in the post-war settlement received vast 
districts that had belonged to the Russian Empire. 
They know that for a long time the Soviets were adamant 
in accepting as final those territorial losses. But also 
they know that this is largely an affair of the past and that 
to-day the question of Russia’s endeavouring to re-conquer 
her lost dominions no longer arises. From a territorial 
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point of view Russia is no longer expansionist, and in 
military ways does not threaten them, because her need 
of peace—especially in the West—is too obvious and 
urgent to call for comments. To Russia now the Buffer 
States that stand between her and direct contact with the 
Furor Teutonicus are a boon and she has every interest in 
maintaining or strengthening them. Even the Germans, 
in an official document, have admitted that Russia is 
not likely to attack the Baltic countries, and the same 
reasoning naturally applies to the other states as well. 
Neutrality in respect to Russia is much easier to observe 
now that her relations with Germany are unfriendly than 
in the days of Rapallo, when Moscow and Berlin worked 
together against the existing order in Europe, and so 
threatened the Buffer States from both sides. 

The question may now be asked whether, at least in 
the case of some of those countries, it is possible to 
remain neutral in regard to Germany, who is threatening 
their territorial integrity and using the German minorities 
in all of them as bases for Nazi propaganda. Or, again, 
whether it is possible or desirable for them to join the 
German camp. In examining the conditions of each 
country in turn we shall see that the position everywhere 
varies a good deal. So much national and international 
reshuffling is still going on that some of the plainest 
issues have become obscure. Yet, before proceeding to an 
examination of the chain of Buffer States from Finland 
to Rumania, one more general observation is essential. 

While in the quest for profitable alliances a country 
may hesitate as to which side is likely to win, the problem 
for the Buffer States as regards Germany is simpler. To 
side with a defeated Germany promises no advantage 
to them, while, from a victorious Germany they know 
that nothing is to be expected except to be promptly 
reduced to political and economic servitude. If anything 
is definite in this changing world, it is that. Now, it is 
often asserted that Finland is pro-German and that this 
comes partly from her antagonism to Russia and partly 
through gratitude to Germany for the help given during 
her war of liberation. Some even go so far that, on the 
strength of such conjecture, they imagine that Finland will 
be Germany’s ally in any anti-Russian crusade and will 
offer to Herr Hitler’s army, navy, or air force the neces- 
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sary facilities for attacking Leningrad and marching into 
the U.S.S.R. This manifestly is absurd. That Germany 
helped to throw out the Reds in 1918 is true. But it also 
is equally true that they immediately sought political and 
economic advantages on such a scale—dictating a commer- 
cial treaty so onerous that it would have reduced the 
country to economic serfdom—that they promptly lost 
all goodwill and Finland sighed with relief when, on 
account of their defeat in the West, they had to withdraw. 
To-day Great Britain is Finland’s commercial and Scan- 
dinavia her political centre of attraction. She is enjoying 
unprecedented prosperity ; her commerce and industry, 
built on solid foundations, are going through a period of 
great expansion. To run the risk of a German or Russian 
invasion would, therefore, be suicidal. Even to encourage 
the idea that such a thing is possible means to court 
danger. Both military and diplomatic measures are, 
therefore, being taken to stabilise and consolidate the 
present position. A few old die-hards may still gratefully 
remember the Germany of 1918 ; but modern Finland has 
no use for the Germany of Herr Hitler. She is more than 
anxious to work in collaboration with the democracies of 
Great Britain and Scandinavia, and the improvement in 
her relations with Sweden is symptomatic. 

The fact that Marshal Mannerheim, who was Finland’s 
liberator in the war of independence and is now the 
chairman of her defence council, recently paid a protracted 
official visit to London is a sufficient indication of his 
country’s new alignment. Those who see in Finland a 
Fascist or pro-Fascist state and a willing ally in any attack 
by Nazi Germany on Soviet Russia are profoundly mis- 
taken. The recent visit of the Finnish Foreign Minister, 
M. Holsti, to Moscow is an eloquent demonstration of his 
country’s desire, despite old antipathies and suspicions, 
to improve her relations with Russia. That the Finns 
hate the Russians and are afraid of them is true. Yet 
they are intelligent and practical enough to realise the 
dangers of an anti-Russian war. Put to the choice of 
Moscow or Berlin, they would (with London’s blessing) 
prefer Stockholm, Oslo, and Copenhagen. Their recent 
strong pro-Scandinavian, and, therefore, absolutely neutral 
orientation, as initiated by M. Hackzell and carried on 
by his successor at the Foreign Office, M. Holsti, is 
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rendered the more practicable by the fact that, as in 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway the Social-Democrats are 
the largest single party, so also in the Finnish parliament, 
where they hold 83 seats of 200 and ‘ tolerate ’ the present 
government; they are likely to take office before long. 

Tallinn, the capital of Estonia, situated almost 
exactly opposite Helsingfors on the other side of 
the Baltic Gulf, is practically within shooting range of 
the Finnish capital. It takes less than half an hour to 
cross from there to Helsingfors by aeroplane. The 
closest political, cultural, and ethnical ties bind the two 
countries, and their friendship is naturally thereby 
enhanced. Neither of them could look with equanimity 
on any foreign move against the other, since automatically 
it also would be involved; but it is steadfastly denied 
by the governments of Finland and Estonia that any 
military or other agreements have been signed by them 
establishing the basis of a mutual assistance in the event 
of aggression against them. Whether anything of the 
kind exists or not is actually immaterial, since under the 
circumstances there can be only one line of action. 
Estonia has, however, a military alliance with her imme- 
diate neighbour, Latvia, and again the two together have 
made certain arrangements with the third Baltic State, 
Lithuania, thus constituting a unit known as the Baltic 
Entente. The reason why their military alliance is not 
extended to Lithuania is that in view of that country’s 
strained relations with her formidable neighbours, Poland 
and Germany, Estonia and Latvia have sought to limit 
their responsibilities and commitments. But how those 
Baltic states could hope to keep out of the conflict if 
Lithuania were attacked is a question to which I for one 
have not been able to obtain a satisfactory answer. 

The position of the Baltic States is far more precarious 
than that of Finland, as they might easily appear to 
Germany as the easiest channel of approach to Soviet 
territory. They are small and comparatively weak, while 
in all three of them the German minorities are being used 
as an instrument of Nazi propaganda. Herr Hitler and 
his Press have no compunction about interfering in the 
domestic affairs of those countries. In Klaipeda (or 
Memel, to give it the old name), on the development of 
which the Lithuanians have spent a fortune and success- 
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fully made one of the most prosperous ports of the Baltic, 
Nazi propaganda, backed by espionage and terrorism, is 
carried on shamelessly. The German Consulate-general 
in this small district has a staff of several score, most of 
whom, it: is said, are engaged in organising and financing 
sedition, while some of them, caught in the act by the 
Lithuanian authorities, had to disappear within twenty- 
four hours. And when, in legitimate self-defence, the 
Lithuanians arrested and tried a gang of Nazi terrorists, 
the Germans replied by the unprecedented act of uni- 
laterally cancelling the trade agreement and thus deprived 
Lithuania of her main market. They did not succeed, 
however, in forcing that little country to surrender, for 
by a great effort of business ability and efficiency the 
Lithuanians managed, within barely a year, not only to 
find new outlets for their goods but actually to expand the 
volume of their foreign trade. England is now their best 
market, and Lithuanian purchases in Great Britain have 
greatly increased. Having thus failed to get their way in 
Lithuania through powerful economic pressure, the 
Germans have recently entered into a new trade agree- 
ment with her. But they stipulate for the right to pur- 
chase a large proportion of pigs (a key industry) through 
their own organisations, which puts them in a most 
favourable position for further subversive acti-ities. 
Klaipeda is thus one of the most explosive spots on the 
Baltic, and if Herr Hitler were to launch his attack on 
Russia through that part of the world, a putsch in Klaipeda 
might easily be its starting-point. That in such an event 
the Lithuanians would have to fight goes without saying, 
for Klaipeda is of paramount importance to them. 

In Latvia and Estonia the Nazis also are active. Their 
German minorities are a source of continuous trouble to 
both countries. In Estonia they were behind the local 
Fascist plot of the so-called ‘ Vabsi,’ which was successfully 
squashed. In the case of Latvia they provoke bitter 
newspaper attacks and diplomatic pressure by Germany, 
all of which is resented by the Latvians. But there are 
other reasons why the three Baltic countries are increas- 
ingly anti-German. To the irritation caused by Nazi 
propaganda and interference in their domestic affairs 
must be added the fear of an invasion and their traditional 
hatred of the Germans. It must be realised that these 
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countries have endured such domination for centuries. 
Even when they belonged to the Russian Empire, it was 
the German and not the Russian who was supreme. 
While Russia was represented merely by a few govern- 
ment officials and the military, the upper classes through- 
out were Teutons. German barons and landlords in the 
country, German merchants and industrialists in the cities, 
kept a firm grip on the Baltic peoples and treated them like 
cattle. Thus, in those countries the social and national 
problems have been for centuries more or less identical. 
Those races of peasants, with a glorious past and a fine 
specific culture of their own, who for so long suffered the 
rule of their alien oppressors, have not ceased to hate and 
despise them. Moreover, the German invasion during the 
War, with its terrorism and wholesale spoliation, left 
bitterest memories ; while much of the hardship inflicted 
on them by Tsarist Russia is forgotten. The attempts 
made at enforced Russification were not of long duration, 
and to-day they appear mild compared with the treatment 
of national minorities in some other countries. In the 
early stages of their independence the Baltic states rather 
feared, and legitimately so, the Soviets, whom they had 
to fight to establish themselves, and they were naturally 
nervous over the dangers of Bolshevism in their own ranks. 
But, little by little, relations with Moscow became less 
strained, then they were quite correct, and now can be 
said to be friendly. It was discovered on both sides that, 
far from having conflicting interests, there were many 
possibilities between them of a mutually profitable 
collaboration. Moreover, the trend of political and 
economic developments revealed an unexpected and 
somewhat paradoxical situation. It had been argued that 
while the Baltic states were ripe for an independent 
political existence, economically they could not live 
without the vast Russian hinterland. Yet the opposite 
has turned out to be the case. All three countries have 
built up their economic relations on an international 
scale in an admirable way and to such an extent that 
their trade with Russia is insignificant. On the other hand, 
Germany’s open threats and the various vicissitudes due 
to their international position have dictated closer 
political rapprochement with Soviet Russia, which neither 
covets their territory nor interferes in their own affairs. 
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Each of the three countries is ruled by a dictator. 
While ruthlessly repressing even the shadow of Com- 
munism at home—and the danger, anyhow, does not 
appear great—the authorities at Tallinn, Riga, and 
Kaunas seem to have no difficulties in co-operating with 
Moscow. Their personal hatred of Germany and the 
Germans neutralises whatever sympathies they might 
otherwise have had for a Fascist régime. Beside which, 
Estonia, an early member of the Sterling club, is enjoying 
@ minor boom; while economic conditions in Latvia and 
Lithuania are on the upgrade. Moreover, being shrewd 
and practical people, they are cautious. The three 
countries have endured foreign invasions and been turned 
into one large battlefield often enough to cause them to 
dread the thought of a repetition of any such ordeal. 
That in view of their size and geographical position they 
could not stand up to an invader is obvious. Their total 
population amounts only to 5-7 million inhabitants and 
their material resources are very limited. 

Under the circumstances it is only natural that they 
should not wish for a conflict between Russia and Germany 
to occur, and in such an event would remain neutral as 
long as possible. Yet, however much they might abhor 
the prospects of an invasion, they realise that it is always 
possible. They must prepare for it, and they are doing 
so, arming to the full extent that their means allow. 
They also are being active diplomatically. While there is 
little doubt that they would fight to the last with the 
courage of despair, and thus render the advance of any 
invader costly, they could not endure for any great 
length of time, and this they know, as also do Germany 
and Russia. The Baltic states must, therefore, decide 
from which side they have the most to fear and whose 
help they will accept in the case of an emergency. The 
choice has already been made, and it is obvious that, if 
driven to act, they will be found on the side of Russia. 

We come to Poland, and before considering the major 
issue of her relations with Germany, must say something 
of the Polish-Lithuanian deadlock, which has recently 
acquired further tension, with frontier incidents and fresh 
trouble over Vilna. Not content with the possession of 
that city, the Poles have again been curtailing the activities 
of its Lithuanian minority. The Lithuanians refuse 
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absolutely to accept as final Poland’s coup in Vilna, which 
they regard as their ancient traditional capital. Ever 
since the Poles seized it relations between the countries 
have been broken. There is no diplomatic or consular 
representation between them and not even postal service. 
The frontier has been closed for years and the railway 
track on both sides removed, so that it is practically 
impossible to travel from one country into the other. 
That such a situation is not merely ridiculous but 
definitely detrimental to the interests of both is recognised 
by Boles and Lithuanians alike. But there appears to be 
no present solution, no way out of the impasse, and 
all indirect soundings or efforts of friendly intermediaries, 
especially from Estonia and Latvia, have failed. The 
Lithuanians will not talk business or resume diplomatic 
relations unless Vilna is returned to them; while the 
Poles refuse to discuss the question or talk about com- 
mercial matters unless diplomatic relations are first 
restored. They would probably accept a unilateral 
declaration by Lithuania that she does not recognise the 
Polish annexation of Vilna, but that is no solution. 
Despite this deadlock, it is realised on both sides that a 
war between Russia and Germany might force them to 
act together. But there are those in Lithuania who hope 
that in the event of war they would have a chance to 
re-capture Vilna, or even that the Poles would return it 
to secure some other advantage. Also there is the 
possibility of Poland siding with Germany and taking 
part in an attack on Lithuania, as well as on the other 
Baltic countries and on Russia. 

The shifts of Polish foreign policy during the last few 
years must naturally appear puzzling and even alarming 
to her neighbours, especially to those on her eastern 
frontier. In Paris, as in London, it has not been easy to 
understand what is Poland’s aim and what justification 
she has for some of her actions. But the guiding principles 
of Polish foreign policy are simpler than may at first 
appear. Throughout the period of close German-Soviet 
friendship, Poland considered herself threatened. More- 
over, Germany spared no effort or money in her anti- 
Polish propaganda, which was carried on with the utmost 
energy and on an international scale. It was claimed by 
her that she could not live without the Corridor and 
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that the Poles were mishandling the industrial property 
that formerly was German. Every sort of pressure was 
brought to bear on them so that in a mood of international 
reconciliation they might return the Corridor to Prussia 
and seek compensation elsewhere. Despite their limited 
resources, which made an effective counter-propaganda 
impossible, and their general political and economic 
difficulties, the Poles firmly withstood fifteen years of 
determined German hostility. They ignored the advice 
of France and Great Britain to seek an understanding with 
Germany, because they knew that none was possible 
except on a basis of surrender. But they found the 
vacillating policy of France, with its alternate kisses and 
kicks, increasingly exasperating, and with growing national 
consciousness waited for an opportunity to be free from 
her tutelage. It is one of the paradoxes of modern 
history that while an agreement between republican 
Germany and Poland was impossible, Herr Hitler—that 
apostle of German intransigeance—was the first to act in 
bringing it about. He surrendered the anti-Polish 
position of Germany, and got little or nothing in return. 
The Poles would have been foolish indeed if they had not 
cordially accepted the unconditional withdrawal of 
Germany’s anti-Polish propaganda and accepted her 
endorsement of the territorial status-qguo for a period of 
ten years. No more talk that Germany cannot live with- 
out the Corridor; no more vexatious and insulting 
accusations of ‘Polnische Wirtschaft’; no more 
opposition to Poland in international councils—was not 
all that worth having ? At the same time the reconcilia- 
tion—even rapprochement—with Germany gave Poland 
the longed-for opportunity of taking up an independent 
position in regard to France. But the framework of the 
Franco-Polish alliance was maintained, despite the 
growing tension in their relations caused by Poland’s new 
pro-German orientation: and both sides knew well that 
the day would come when mutual interests would compel 
the resumption of the old traditional friendship. 

Up to that point, the position of Poland can be said 
to have been shrewd and logical. But in their almost 
insane desire, as it seems, for national self-assertion, 
reacting to an acute sense of national self-consciousness, 
the Poles went a little too far. Their violent hostility to 
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the Franco-Soviet Pact, for instance, is devoid of any 
foundation, since anything that disunites Russia and 
Germany is to Poland’s interest and as such should be 
welcomed by them. Again, their dislike of Czecho- 
slovakia—whom they profess to regard as an inferior 
branch of the Slavonic race and whose territorial gains, at 
what they consider to have been their own expense, in 
the final post-War settlement, they cannot forgive—is 
quite unreasonable. Finally, the Poles have agreed to 
render to the German government certain services in 
Rumania, which it would have been wiser to have left 
alone. Poland’s desire to play an active part in inter- 
national affairs and to shape her own destiny is legitimate ; 
but to conduct a ‘ prestige policy’ is a costly business, 
especially for a country in her precarious economic 
position. Her internal difficulties are overwhelming and 
of an economic and a social nature. With a huge popula- 
tion of 33-5 millions, which is rapidly growing (at the 
fantastic rate of 500,000 souls per annum), suffering from 
a hopeless shortage of capital, with a poor internal market 
and limited outlets for her industrial and agricultural 
production, Poland is severely handicapped in every way. 
Moreover, her population is heterogeneous; more than 
30 per cent of it belonging to various national minorities— 
Russian, German, Lithuanian, Jewish, etc.—while the 
Polish section is itself divided and consists of former 
Russian, German, and Austrian Poles who are naturally 
affected in character, culture, and even physique by the 
125 years of foreign domination they endured. Practically 
the whole of Poland’s effort since she regained indepen- 
dence has been absorbed by national defence, leaving 
little for other vital issues. She has to-day an excellent 
and well-equipped army, a few strategic lines, and a 
first-class port of her own. In turning a poor fishermen’s 
village into the flourishing port and city of Gdynia, the 
Poles deserve high appreciation. The French helped and 
financed them, but they are entitled to most of the credit. 
As long as Pilsudski lived his personality inspired them 
in a great national effort, starving themselves to obtain 
strength and security. He held them together politi- 
cally. But his death left a vacuum and revealed the 
hollowness of what is only outwardly imposing. 

Poland is torn by political and social strife. The 
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government, which derives its strength from the army, 
can repress but cannot remove the natural causes of a 
growing opposition. Both on the right and the left they 
are faced with discontent that must increase unless certain 
radical changes are made. It is doubtful whether the 
authority of Marshal Rydz-Smigly, Pilsudski’s successor 
as Inspector-General of the army and virtually a dictator— 
he was only made a marshal recently and presumably 
that was to add emphasis to his position—is sufficiently 
great to keep the country together without economic 
assistance from outside. Indeed, that help has been 
asked for and promised, and again France is to be the 
rescuer. Simultaneously with the renewed rapproche- 
ment with her there is a cooling-off in Polish-German 
‘ friendship,’ as well as the threat of a crisis over Danzig, 
where the Nazis no longer act on their specific pledges. 
Thus Polish foreign policy has almost completed the 
circle, and the country stands much where it did before 
it left its original path. This is symptomatic. So long as 
there was a reasonable assurance of peace in north-eastern 
Europe, Poland could play the German game without 
much danger to herself. But a number of factors, converg- 
ing together at the same time, compelled the Poles once 
more to change their position. The danger of being 
involved in a war appears growing. Nothing is to . 
be gained by siding with a defeated Germany or is to be 
hoped for from one victorious. To this truth must be 
added the fact that economic and financial assistance, 
which is urgently needed, can only be obtained from 
France and at the price of the Franco-Polish alliance 
ceasing to be a dead letter. The army, which is the 
supreme power in Poland, has always been pro-French, 
and has found no difficulty in reviving the spirit of the 
old friendship. The exchange of visits between General 
Gamelin and Marshal Rydz-Smigly was only the outward 
sign of an internal adjustment. Whatever grievances, 
legitimate or otherwise, the French and Poles may have 
had against each other, and whatever minor difficulties 
remain to be smoothed-out, Poland has once more ranged 
herself with France and thereby made the only choice 
that was compatible with her national interests. In the 
days of the Polish-German ‘romance,’ the fear was ex- 
pressed that Poland would observe a more than benevolent 
x 2 
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neutrality in the event of a German crusade against 
Russia and allow German troops to march and aeroplanes 
to fly over her territory. To me that theory has always 
appeared pure moonshine, and recent developments 
have shown how groundless it was. Naturally, as with 
the Baltic countries, the Poles dread invasion, whether by 
Russia or Germany. They will do everything in their 
power to avoid it; but are shrewd enough to realise that 
German aggression is a far more likely event than one by 
Russia. If it come, it will be resisted with every means 
at their command. The time is past when militarily they 
were superior to Germany; but they could still make 
things uncomfortable for her and cause her to suffer 
heavy losses in life and money. 

Relations between Poland and Czechoslovakia are 
strained. Yet, if in an attempted expedition to the 
Ukraine (the most ‘ popular’ form of German attack on 
Soviet Russia that is generally contemplated) Herr 
Hitler took what is indeed the only possible route—the 
old military way of the Tartars through the Danubian 
basin via the Eastern Carpathians, and so involved the 
Little Entente, it is doubtful whether Poland could afford 
only to look on. Any war or political combination that 
brought the Germans to the Black Sea would constitute 
such a threat to Poland’s vital interests that she would 
be forced to act. A German victory over Czechoslovakia, 
establishing her dominion from the Baltic to the Sudeten 
and Carpathian mountains, would not merely threaten 
Cracow and Poznan but would mean a real catastrophe to 
Poland. Moreover, the Poles know that such a German 
operation would only be safe if the neutrality of Poland 
could first be secured, and that a treaty or alliance to that 
effect would be meaningless. Herr Hitler could only 
achieve it by force of arms—an eventuality the Poles 
could scarcely await without protecting their interests 
first. Under the circumstances it does not appear as if 
much benefit would accrue to the Germans from the 
Polish-Czechoslovak disunion. Of all the possible channels 
by which Herr Hitler might hope to launch his crusade 
on Soviet Russia, Czechoslovakia is usually regarded as 
the most likely. There is little doubt, assuming he really 
does want to fight, that the danger is great. 

Mention has been made of the fact that Czechoslovakia 
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and Rumania protect the ways both to the Danubian 
basin and to the Ukraine. Soviet Russia’s interest in 
the existence and strength of those countries, or, indeed, 
of the whole of the Little Entente, is therefore obvious. 
To Russia that group of states means an outpost of defence 
against Germany; not merely a passive, but an active 
buffer against a German advance into the Ukraine and 
towards the Black Sea. Hence the Military Defence 
treaty between Prague and Moscow, which is one of the 
principal pillars supporting peace in Central and Eastern 
Europe, and, as such, is of world importance. It is the 
realisation of this fact that so much angers the Germans. 
In the case of Soviet aggression, say against Poland, 
Moscow would lose all the advantages of that treaty, and 
find Czechoslovakia inconveniently on her flank. The 
main importance of Czechoslovakia to her is that both 
from a geographical and a strategic point of view she is in 
a defensive position against all movements from north- 
west to south-east or the contrary. 

A glance at the map will reveal what a serious obstacle 
Czechoslovakia is to Germany’s ambitions in South- 
Eastern Europe. The Nazis have referred to it as an 
‘ulcer’ which has eaten deeply into the German body. 
And they are going out of their way to prick that ulcer. 
Out of fifteen million inhabitants, over three millions in 
Czechoslovakia are Germans, most of whom have become 
Nazified, and their leaders make no longer any pretence 
of being loyal citizens of Czechoslovakia. The Czechs, a 
wise and practical people, have for long shown forbear- 
ance. They now are embittered, and the situation is 
becoming explosive. It is a vicious circle: the greater 
the show of pro-German sympathies among these so-called 
* Siidetendeutschen,’ the stronger the measures of repres- 
sion and control the Czechs are compelled to take ; while 
those measures in turn result in further bitterness and 
increased activity among the German minorities. The 
Hungarian minorities also are an unsettling factor. Like 
Masaryk, his colleague and predecessor in the high office 
of head of the state, President Benés is a true democrat 
who dislikes to use force unnecessarily. But in the long 
run it is impossible to meet organised agitation by 
detached idealism, and President Benés is a man of action. 
His authority in the country is supreme, almost greater 
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than was that of Professor Masaryk. Of brilliant ability, 
clear vision, and unswerving loyalty to his friends and 
ideals, he realises fully the scope of the German menace. 
The pressure exercised by the Nazi elements from within 
and by German diplomacy from without make his position 
almost tragic. The Austro-German understanding, the 
possibilities of a Habsburg restoration, the doubtful 
factor of Rumania since the removal of his close friend 
and collaborator, M. Titulesco, and above all the abdica- 
tion by Great Britain and France of their responsibilities 
and leadership in Europe comprise a series of difficulties, 
each of which, taken separately, is serious enough, and 
in the aggregate almost overwhelming. Moreover, the 
petty rivalries of the parties forming the government 
bloc, who despite their union in vital matters have an 
exasperating habit of splitting hairs over trifles, contribute 
to the worries of the President, who, by no means a figure- 
head, takes a leading part in the affairs and in shaping the 
destinies of his people. The excellence of the Czecho- 
slovakian army is a great factor of strength. Trained and 
to a certain degree equipped by France, working in the 
closest collaboration with the French military authorities, 
it is estimated that this army would hold out against a 
superior enemy force for at least three months, while the 
strategic and political importance of Czechoslovakia both 
to Western and Eastern Europe is such that the assump- 
tion appears justified that other nations would be com- 
pelled to interfere if she were attacked. It is possible that 
at first they would hesitate or endeavour to use other 
means than military strength. Yet the Czechs reckon 
that within the three months they are able to hold out, 
their allies and neighbours would be forced to take the 
field with them, whether they wanted to do so or not. 
There remains the last Buffer State—Rumania—and 
by far the weakest link in the long chain. It is true that 
she has always produced brilliant and cosmopolitan 
representatives, who, however, have mostly preferred 
Paris or the Riviera to Bucharest. Again, great statesmen 
like Bratiano or Titulesco have dominated the home 
scene from time to time. But on the whole the mal- 
administration of Rumania and the unsatisfactory 
character of her ruling class are too well known to require 
comment. With a population of something like twenty 
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millions, a territory vastly inflated by the inclusion of 
Bessarabia, that formerly belonged to Russia, and the 
Banat and Transylvania, formerly belonging to Hungary, 
Rumania is of considerable importance. She possesses 
great wealth in wheat, timber, petroleum, and cattle. 
M. Titulesco recognised that Soviet Russia does not 
require or covet any of these things, but that Germany 
does. He also feared the revisionist aspirations of 
Hungary, one of Nazi Germany’s best friends. He 
therefore adjusted Rumanian foreign policy in those 
respects, and while maintaining the closest collaboration 
with France and Rumania’s fellow-members of the Little 
Entente, sought further possibilities of stabilisation and 
consolidation through the Balkan Entente and friendly 
co-operation with Russia. His dismissal and the attempts 
to guide Rumanian foreign relations into other channels 
are sufficiently recent not to require comments here. 
These developments, however, were due almost entirely 
to domestic considerations. 

The struggle between the main political parties, the 
court camarilla and the fascist ‘Iron Guard’ (now 
dissolved and re-emerging under the name of ‘ All for the 


Country Party’), has its repercussions on foreign policy. 
Only the other day M. Codreanu, the leader of the ‘ Iron 
Guard,’ issued a manifesto, which according to ‘ The 
Times ’ ran as follows : 


“If we, the young people of the country, are placed in 
the tragic situation of having to go to war together with the 
power of Bolshevism against those who defend the Christian 
civilisation of the world—who defend churches from being 
demolished and who protect the remains of saints and the 
monuments of heroes—we declare openly that we shall shoot 
with revolvers all those who bring us into this situation, and 
that if we cannot desert to avoid committing an act of dis- 
honour we shall commit suicide. Never shall we, the people 
of Rumania, fight under the sign of Satan against God... . 
There exists no Little Entente or Balkan Entente. Those who 
believe in either, show that they have understood nothing. 
There are two worlds facing each other; and under their pres- 
sure, when war breaks out, all diplomatic combinations will 
tumble down like cardboard castles. These two worlds con- 
sist of the supporters of the national revolution, who fight 
for the Cross and a millenary civilisation, and those of Bol- 
shevism and its satellites, who fight for the downfall of races 
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and of Christian civilisation. The latter will be destroyed 
by the armies of the Cross and the natural forces of the world. 
If Rumanian politicians take their side Rumania will be wiped 
off the face of Europe.’ 


These sentiments, bitter though they are, appear 
childish. Whatever the political sympathies of the 
Rumanians may be, the proposition that I have stated 
remains effective. Germany does covet their land and 
wealth, whereas Soviet Russia does not. If Herr Hitler 
attacked Czechoslovakia in an attempt to strike at 
Russia, Rumania would be involved and, short of com- 
mitting national suicide, would have to honour her 
international obligations. 

Such is the position of the Buffer States. Assuming 
that Herr Hitler were to embark on a crusade against 
Russia he must at some point or other break into that 
chain of countries and violate their neutrality. That in 
itself raises a number of questions of international impor- 
tance which are outside the scope of this article. But if 
there is German aggression, it is obvious that certain 
links of the chain must be considered as weaker and, 
therefore, more favourable to the realisation of Herr 
Hitler’s idea than others. It appears to me that Finland 
and Poland can be ruled out, and that either the Baltic 
Countries or Czechoslovakia and Rumania are more 
likely to experience the Furor Teutonicus than the other 
Buffer States. There is not much they can do to avoid 
such a calamity except to fortify themselves sufficiently 
to impress the Germans with the heavy sacrifices that 
would be called for and the doubtful outcome of aggres- 
sion. Treaties, pacts, and signatures are less important 
than the recognition of their vital interests by the parties 
affected. But the one question remains: Does Herr Hitler 
really contemplate a war with Russia ? No one can say. 
His business experts certainly do not want it. His military 
experts are known to be against it. But they advised 
him against the reoccupation of the Rhineland and failed 
to get their way. He overruled them and his action 
proved successful. The failure of France and England to 
react at the time has done more than anything else to 
encourage a new adventure in Eastern Europe. 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 
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Art. 10.—PICCADILLY. 


OF all our great thoroughfares Piccadilly is the best known 
to the world at large. Its very name, so peculiar and so 
distinctive, helps to set it apart from other London 
streets whose titular origin is more or less obvious. Fleet 
Street and the Strand indicate to those who possess even 
a superficial knowledge of London their proximity to the 
river and the once famous tributary that ran into it where 
Blackfriars Bridge is to-day. Regent Street recalls Nash’s 
great reconstruction of this part of the town under the 
egis of King George IV. Oxford Street is but another 
form of the old ‘ Way to Oxford.’ But for the origin of 
Piccadilly one has to grope among the researches of those 
who have busied themselves with the intricacies of place- 


names. 

There is, too, another feature of the thoroughfare 
which differentiates it from others ; it has, unlike most of 
them, two distinct characters. From Piccadilly Circus 
to Stratton Street practically nothing of a former stately 
character remains, save the Albany, hidden up its court- 
yard, and a few houses surviving from the wreck of earlier 


greatness in Arlington Street. Where once Clarendon 
House looked down St James’s Street and the famous 
wall of Burlington House hid the still more famous 
residence of the architect-earl, with its great courtyard 
and splendid environing colonnade, streets full of world- 
renowned shops now exist, and Burlington House itself, 
reconstructed and wholly changed in appearance, forms 
the Mecca of our contemporary art. From Stratton Street 
to Hyde Park Corner, however, the thoroughfare consists 
almost entirely of private houses and clubs ; for although 
Time has changed it from being wholly given over to the 
abodes of the illustrious and here and there an hotel and 
even shops have penetrated this part of it, it can still 
claim some of those great mansions, even if, as in certain 
cases, they have been converted to alien uses. Besides 
this, it is, between these two points, what may be termed 
a one-sided street, for its houses look over the greenery of 
the park opposite, with its guardian railings in which are 
inserted the famous gates removed thither from Devon- 
shire House when that mansion was demolished. Another 
feature of Piccadilly also makes it unique, and that is, that 
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at one time an attempt was made, not as in the case of 
other thoroughfares entirely to change its name, but to 
give a new one to a portion of it. For when Catherine of 
Braganza became the bride of Charles II, its east end was 
called Portugal Street; and although this title did not 
prove permanent, certain contemporary plans and other 
references show that for a time it was in general use. 

And now, in this year of 1937, a still more important 
event is to be added to the street’s manifold memories, 
for the Coronation Procession will pass through a part 
of it, and will thus associate it with those older London 
thoroughfares which have witnessed so many similar 
pageants in the past. 

‘Why Piccadilly ?’ the reflective wayfarer will prob- 
ably ask. Well, some say it was derived from a Dutch 
word ‘ Pickedillakens,’ meaning the end or furthermost 
part of anything. Others are inclined to trace it to the 
‘ Pickadils,’ a fashionable ruff of the period which may 
have been a part of the stock-in-trade of Baker, who had 
been a tailor in the Strand before he migrated westward, 
and so became humorously applied to his premises and 
hence to the street on which they abutted. The first 
occurrence of the name in old records was discovered by 
Mr Arthur Dasent, who shows that it was so mentioned 
as early as 1627, nearly fifty years before Dr Wheatley 
dates its first appearance in print. At that time a few 
people were paying rates there; people who, if their 
ghosts walk, must be amazed at what their present 
representatives have to disburse for tenements standing 
on the sites they had occupied. This, then, is the spot 
where Piccadilly began its westerly journey, leaving 
Piccadilly Hall and a notorious gaming-house called 
Shavers Hall opposite and the mill which gave its name 
to the contiguous by-street ; and it is from here that we 
should properly start on our peregrination (dear old- 
fashioned word beloved of earlier topographers !) along 
the thoroughfare. 

It was in the reign of Charles II that for a special 
reason Piccadilly first emerged into prominence ; for, as 
we have seen, it was then not only dignified by the name 
of the new Queen’s country but was selected by the great 
Lord Chancellor as the site of the house he built—‘ to be 
so gay in’ (to quote Browning) ; but in which he found 
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nothing but grief and anxiety and a fall as rapid and 
dramatic as Wolsey’s. That palace was known as 
Clarendon House, although the populace insisted on calling 
it Dunkirk House, they being convinced that its size and 
splendour was due to bribes received by its creator in 
connection with the sale of that place to the French. On 
a piece of ground of about thirty acres, obtained by a 
grant from the Crown, Clarendon commissioned Roger 
Pratt, the architect, to design his new abode, at a cost of 
something approaching 50,0007. It must have been a 
magnificent place, to judge from extant prints and the 
recorded praise of such men as Evelyn and Pepys. Nor 
was its interior less imposing, for it was full of fine pictures 
and furniture, many of them the gifts of grateful friends. 
But it was that very ostentation which helped to exacerbate 
public feeling against its owner, an enmity which even 
Andrew Marvell was not above exhibiting in his poem 
‘Clarendon’s House Warming.’ By the year 1667 all, 
as Evelyn was to write in another connection, was in the 
dust and Clarendon had fled the country. His son, Lord 
Cornbury, lived for two years there, and then sold the 
place to the Duke of Ormonde, from whom the Duke of 
Albemarle subsequently bought it. He, in turn, sold it 
to Sir Thomas Bond who, in conjunction with other. 
speculators, pulled it down and developed the ground, 
running Albemarle Street and Bond Street through its 
once ample gardens. 

But this has diverted us from the beginning of 
Piccadilly in the east where Piccadilly Hall stood, where 
Windmill Street marks the site of a rural adjunct, and 
where the Circus which Nash contrived as a portion of 
his splendid thoroughfare now stands rebuilt and stulti- 
fied; the portion which for a time was Portugal Street. 
If you examine one of those ‘ elevations’ which the in- 
dustrious and accurate Bigot executed for the publisher 
Tallis, you will see what this part of Piccadilly looked like 
during the year of Queen Victoria’s Coronation and as it 
looked in many respects to the older people among us. 
True, the Angel Inn had gone, but the Piccadilly Hotel 
had not come in its place; although the oriental front 
of the Egyptian Hall, for long the home of Messrs Maske- 
lyne and Cook’s mysteries, was there. That once famous 
hall, so dear to Victorian childhood, was erected in 1812 
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by one Bullock for the reception of his museum formerly 
exhibited at Astley’s Amphitheatre. The place is said 
to have cost about 30,0007. and was filled by a very 
heterogeneous collection. It was not a success for long, 
as in 1819 it was sold, and two years later Belzoni’s famous 
model of the Pyramids was shown there. Then came the 
Siamese Twins, followed by Haydon’s hopeless struggle 
and Tom Thumb’s success. Albert Smith might have 
been heard there, subsequently, discoursing on Mont 
Blanc ; and Artemus Ward on the Mormons. The great 
Dudley collection of pictures was also exhibited there, 
and Géricault’s ‘Wreck of the Medusa’; culminating in 
the wonders of Mr Maskelyne in the hall designed by 
Papworth. Now where that notable place stood a row of 
shops and flats greets the eye, and Psycho, that amazing 
automaton which defeated all attempts at the solution 
of his mystery, is now in honourable captivity in a glass 
case at the London Museum. 

On the other side of the street was the St James’s 
Hall and Restaurant, designed (in 1858) by Owen Jones, 
who built the Alhambra, in that Hispano-Mauro style 
which he loved. There one had the Monday and Saturday 
* Pops,’ and memory recalls Clara Schumann and Charles 
Hallé, inter multos alios, at the piano, and Joachim with 
his famous quartette, and Pachmann playing and talking, 
with the din of traffic, hansoms and growlers, and horse- 
drawn omnibuses, coming through the windows, and the 
often too-strident strains of the Moore and Burgess 
Minstrels floating up from the premises below. And who 
did not know ‘ Jimmy’s,’ that haunt of the young bloods 
of the period and not infrequently the scenes of their too 
exuberant animal spirits? Well, Chappell’s Concerts 
and the adjoining restaurant have gone, and are as for- 
gotten as Tadmor in the Wilderness; as forgotten as is 
their predecessor, that Piccadilly Saloon, contemporary 
with Tom and Jerry, which no doubt had echoed their 
boisterous merriment. Norman Shaw’s pillared hotel 
stands where stood those magnets to youth, musical and 
especially otherwise. 

If this spot has recalled relatively recent memories, 
one a little to its west is reminiscent of far earlier ones. 
And happily it remains. This is the Albany, tucked 
away behind its little courtyard, which Sir William 
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Chambers designed. Its history is interesting. Of 
Piccadilly’s earliest residents one of the most notable was 
Lord Townshend, and it was in 1696 that Lord Charles 
Spencer, later to become the Earl of Sunderland, took his 
house, and, although subsequently resigning it to his 
mother, in 1709 again came to live there. At the next 
door resided another important person, Sir Thomas 
Clarges ; and Lord Charles, having purchased his house, 
joined it to his own and added a library in which was 
assembled that fine collection of books that were sold at 
Sotheby’s during the later years of the last century. 
Afterwards the Duke of Bedford purchased the place, 
but soon re-sold it to Lord Monson, who in turn disposed 
of it to the first Lord Holland. He sold it to the first 
Lord Melbourne, for whom Chambers rebuilt it, and he 
exchanged it with the Duke of York and Albany (hence 
its name) for his abode in Whitehall, that now is the 
Scottish Office. The place was subsequently let in 
sets of chambers, and among their occupants at various 
times was Lord Byron, who for a short time (in 1806) 
once had lived in rooms at No. 16 Piccadilly, on the site 
of the present Circus, and whose chambers in the Albany 
were numbered A No. 2. Hence it was, in 1814, that he 
set out for his ill-starred marriage. Incidentally, I may 
note that Byron in the following year took No. 13 
Piccadilly Terrace, now represented by No. 169 Piccadilly, 
and in our days the town house of Sir Algernon Borthwick, 
later Lord Glenesk. It was here that Byron’s daughter 
Ada—‘ sole daughter of my hearth and home ’—was born ; 
and from there Lady Byron went, in 1816, when the rift 
between them had become unbridgeable. Other out- 
standing residents at the Albany were Bulwer-Lytton, 
and Lord Macaulay till he went to the rural environment 
of Holly Lodge, Kensington. 

But a still more imposing structure, bearing its earlier 
name but wholly rebuilt in a style different from that of 
its predecessor, stands close by. This is Burlington 
House, which was originally erected soon after the 
Restoration by Richard Boyle, first Earl of Burlington, 
from the designs, it is assumed, of Sir John Denham— 
designs completed after his death by John Webb, Inigo 
Jones’s son-in-law and architectural successor. . It was, 
however, the third earl, himself an amateur architect of 
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distinction, who greatly changed the character of the 
house by encasing it in stone in the Palladian manner, 
and forming the famous colonnade which surrounded the 
fore-court which was hidden from the street by what is 
said to have been the most expensive piece of wall in 
England. Even Horace Walpole, enamoured as he was 
of the Gothic convention, could not refrain from praise 
and astonishment at his first sight of what had been done 
there. ‘It seemed,’ he writes, ‘one of those edifices in 
fairy tales that are raised by genii in a night time.’ If 
the Earl himself gave his idea of what he wanted, it 
seems that his friend, Colin Campbell, had at least a hand 
in the work ; indeed, he subsequently claimed the whole 
credit of it. That house, apart from its architectural 
merits, became of singular associative interest. There 
Kent, the architect, who also contributed to its beauty, 
died ; there Handel stayed as the guest of the Mecenas 
who owned the place; and there Pope, Gay, and Mallet, 
to name only outstanding personalities, were honoured 
and frequent guests. It is that mansion that forms the 
background to the well-known print in which Hogarth 
satirised Kent as ‘the Man of Taste,’ depicting him 
engaged in work on its fagade. 

After the death of Lord Burlington the house passed 
to the fourth Duke of Devonshire, who had married the 
late owner’s heiress, Lady Charlotte Elizabeth Boyle ; 
and it was the sixth duke who in 1815 sold it to Lord 
George Cavendish, who caused the Burlington Arcade 
to be constructed in order to protect the west side of his 
property. Eventually, in 1854, Burlington House was 
purchased by the Government for 130,000/. At first the 
idea was to convert it into a National Gallery, but this 
scheme was set aside, and it was made (in 1866) the home 
of the Royal Academy, whose exhibitions had previously 
been held at Somerset House; while other societies 
gradually found their headquarters there. To-day most 
people regard it as merely synonymous with our annual 
art show ; and overlook the fact that in its upper rooms 
is assembled that amazingly fine assemblage of artistic 
objects, known as the Diploma Gallery, and containing 
not only the pictures which each painter on becoming an 
R.A. is bound to contribute, but also such treasures as 
the original cartoon by Leonardo de Vinci for his great 
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‘Holy Family,’ now in the Louvre; a piéta of exquisite 
beauty by Michael Angelo; and Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
Sitters’ Chair, in which all the great and the beautiful 
perpetuated by the artist have rested. 

Across the road is Piccadilly’s only church. But it 
was designed by Wren and decorated by Grinling Gibbon, 
and one in which the dust of several eminent people 
moulders. It was begun in 1680 and consecrated four 
years later. It owes its existence to the Earl of St Albans, 
who initiated the West End as a fashionable resort by 
creating St James’s Square some years earlier. Among 
its notable incumbents have been Tenison and Secker, 
who became Archbishops of Canterbury; while those 
buried there number such notable ones as Cotton, who 
collaborated with Walton in ‘The Compleat Angler,’ 
Doctors Sydenham and Arbuthnot, Tom D’Urfey and 
Mark Akenside, and a whole galaxy of painters—the two 
Vanderveldes, Dahl, Huysman, Gillray, and Harlowe 
among them. Two notable men also were baptised 
there: Philip, fourth Earl of Chesterfield, and the great 
Earl of Chatham. 

It was after the accession of the House of Hanover 
that Piccadilly began to make a definite extension west- 
ward, for the great houses which had once been there 
were rari nantes and stood amid more or less undeveloped 
ground. Of these mansions, one had, as we have seen, 
disappeared, but another remained. This was Berkeley 
House, which had been designed for Lord Berkeley of 
Stratton by Hugh May, the then noted architect. It 
is said to have cost the—for that day—large sum 
of 30,0007., and its owner first went to live in it in 
1672. He died there six years later; but his widow 
continued to reside there till 1692, when she let it to the 
Princess Anne and her husband, Prince George of Denmark. 
Three years later, however, they gave it up, and Lady 
Berkeley returned and set about developing some of the 
grounds herself, Evelyn giving her his technical advice 
in the formation of Stratton and Berkeley Streets. 

It was on the death of Lady Berkeley that the first 
Duke of Devonshire secured the place, in spite of Lord 
Normanby, who also wanted it, but who lost the law-suit 
he instituted to enforce his claim. Both that duke and 
his successor in the title died there ; and it was during the 
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time of the third duke, to be precise in 1733, that a 
disastrous fire destroyed the old house. No time was, 
however, lost in rebuilding it, and Kent, who designed 
the new mansion, which was then named Devonshire 
House, also decorated its interior and contrived much 
of the furniture with which it was filled. Here it was 
that the beautiful Duchess held her court and, with 
Charles James Fox, set out for the famous Westminster 
Election of 1784 which she did so much to win for 
her friend. In our time people regarded the fagade of 
Devonshire House as rather dull and uninspired, but it 
must be remembered that originally a double outer stair- 
case led to an entrance on the first floor, and gave a charm 
and dignity to the exterior which its removal and the 
substitution of Wyatt’s ugly porch did much to minimise. 
But those who were familiar with the interior in the days 
of its glory, under the late duke and duchess, know how 
magnificent were the reception rooms and what a wealth 
of glorious things they contained. Others, too, who 
were present at those great receptions and balls, for which 
in later Victorian and Edwardian days it was famous, 
will hardly be likely to forget the coup d’ail which was 
exhibited beneath Kent’s painted ceilings and the decora- 
tions added by the Adams at a later period. To-day we 
all know what happened there, and what we have in 
place of that princely palace. 

But if Devonshire House (the beautiful ‘ Chiswick ’ 
gates of which are preserved nearly opposite in the railings 
of the Green Park) is gone, other notable mansions dating 
from early days remain, although amid a greatly changed 
Piccadilly. There is the famous club, the Naval and 
Military, or the ‘In and Out’ of popular nomenclature, 
housed in the dwelling built in 1760 for the second Earl 
of Egremont, where the Duke of Cambridge lived later 
and where, on leaving it after a visit to her uncle, Queen 
Victoria was struck with a stick by a lunatic named Pate. 
Sir Richard Sutton, whose family owns so much of 
Piccadilly, afterwards came to live there. But the chief 
memories of the place are centred round the Palmerstons, 
who occupied it during the days of their glory and where, 
as a political opponent once said, Lord Palmerston would 
have been forever stultified as a statesman had it not 
been for his cook! Here Lady Palmerston held those 
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salons which were characteristic features of a past régime. 
One can never pass that spot without a thought of those 
dominating and delightful personalities. It was after the 
close of that political period in the annals of what had been 
known as Cambridge House, that the Naval and Military 
Club took it and made those alterations and additions 
which have happily not unduly spoilt its exterior aspect. 

From an architectural point of view Bath House 
close by is not so impressive as others there, but it has 
its associations dating from the days when the Pulteneys 
erected the original building, which then had its gardens 
extending nearly to Curzon Street. Later came the 
Suttons who, as kinsmen, inherited the vast Piccadilly 
property from them. Subsequent occupiers were Lord 
Ashburton, in whose day Carlyle was a frequent guest 
there, and in our own time Baron Hirsch and, later, Sir 
Julius Wernher. But a far more attractive mansion is 
Coventry House, now, as it has been since 1869, the home 
of the St James’s Club. This dignified and beautiful 
building was designed for Sir Henry Hunloke by an 
unknown architect, about the beginning of George III’s 
reign, on the site of the Greyhound Tavern. A few years 
later, however, it was purchased by the Earl of Coventry, 
who much improved it by commissioning Robert Adam 
to execute the interior decorations. Successive bearers 
of the Coventry title continued to reside here till 1843, 
when Count Flahault and his famous politically-minded 
wife, the daughter of Admiral Keith, took it for a time. 
Coventry House is in many respects the most effective 
relic we have in Piccadilly of the decorative eighteenth- 
century architecture, and although the necessities of a 
Club have changed its interior aspect, the Adams’ decora- 
tions still remain as an appropriate background to that 
remarkable series of Kit Cat portraits which have now 
found a home there. 

What other great houses claim a word? Well, there 
is that at No. 105, now one of the numerous hotels which 
have invaded the thoroughfare, designed for Lord Barry- 
more (the ‘ Hellgate’ of the Regency) by Novieleski, 
to become, in 1812, the Pulteney Hotel, run by John 
Escudier, where the Tsar of Russia lodged in 1814 when 
he came to London with the other allied sovereigns. 
Ten years later Lord Hertford bought it, but seems never 
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to have used it save as a receptacle for some of his 
innumerable treasures. Later it again became a club— 
the British and Foreign Union, apparently being only 
let for that purpose by Lord Hertford, as his successor 
subsequently came here and reconstructed the house. In 
Victorian days it was the home of Sir Julian Goldsmid, 
and after his death of the Isthmian Club, which had its 
earlier abode in Walsingham House that faced Piccadilly 
between Arlington Street and the Green Park. Another 
Piccadilly landmark further west was Gloucester House, 
at the corner of Park Lane, which many of us remember 
as the abode of the late Duke of Cambridge. It was 
built by the Cholmondeley family in the days of George ITI, 
but when they removed to Egremont House Lord Elgin 
came to live there, and there it was that the famous Elgin 
Marbles were first housed and seen by Haydon, who 
speaks of them with his well-known enthusiasm in his 
delightful diary. The house came to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge by bequest from the Duke of Gloucester, who 
succeeded Lord Elgin there, and there the Duke of Cam- 
bridge died in 1904. The old place has long been pulled 
down, and what were then considered a huge block of 
flats, but would to-day be regarded as of very modest 
dimensions, was erected on its site. The glazed tiles with 
which the new building is faced caused Mr John Burns, 
on being asked what architectural style it represented, 
to reply ‘ Late Lavatory ’ ! 

From this point the houses as far as Hamilton Place 
were formerly known as Piccadilly Terrace, and it was 
not till the ’seventies of the last century that Hamilton 
Place, hitherto a cul-de-sac, was run through to Park 
Lane. The fine row of houses beyond, in one of which 
His Majesty the King when Duke of York lived, and the 
largest of which is the Rothschild mansion, ends with 
Apsley House. This famous place is often said to have 
been given to the Duke of Wellington by the nation. 
This was not so. Its history begins with the red-brick 
structure erected during 1771-8 for Lord Apsley, after- 
wards second Earl Bathurst, by the Adams. In course 
of time it became the property of the Marquess Wellesley, 
who eventually (in 1830) sold it to his brother, the great 
duke. He it was who employed Wyatt to encase the red- 
brick mansion—which, by the way, Becky Sharp and 
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Amelia Sedley saw in that state as they drove from 
Chiswick to Russell Square—in the then more popular 
stone. It was he, too, who had the iron-shutters set 
up as a protection to the windows of the Waterloo Chamber 
after they had been broken in 1832, and his son who had 
them removed. The railings facing the entrance were 
also masked in sheet-iron by the first duke, who objected 
to the crowds which assembled to see him mount his 
horse. His successor had this also taken away, for he 
said, ‘ No one will stop to see me get on my horse.’ It is 
quite impossible to say anything adequately about this 
famous mansion, in a way the most notable in London. 
Its association with the great soldier, its wealth of pictorial 
and other treasures, the events with which it has been 
directly or indirectly connected, would require a volume 
if fully dealt with. That it stands on the site of a fruit- 
stall kept by an old soldier who is said to have stopped the 
runaway horse of George II at Dettingen and that it 
became for years the home of the great soldier of his age, 
are significant facts in its complex annals. 

The historic and social annals of the great houses 
which to-day surround this culmination of Piccadilly 
have long obliterated its earlier and humbler character. 
Burton’s splendid screen has taken the place of the 
unimpressive wooden entrance to Hyde Park, next to 
which stood the old tavern known as the Hercules Pillars, 
where Squire Western put up when in quest of the errant 
Sophia. St George’s Hospital has overshadowed the 
memory of Lanesborough House, whose owner is com- 
memorated by Pope for his saltatory proclivities; and 
in our own day the removal of the arch—now crowned 
with the magnificent Quadriga instead of the Iron Duke— 
to the top of Constitution Hill from its original site opposite 
Apsley House, has changed the appearance of Hyde Park 
Corner—surely it should be Wellington’s Corner—out of 
all seeming. 

As one wanders about Piccadilly thoughts of the 
innumerable events and the personalities of notable 
men and women crowd to the mind, and help to form a 
picture of memorable happenings which can probably 
not be rivalled by any other thoroughfare in the world. 
If we try to visualise it before it began to be filled by 
stately houses, we shall find its little taverns—the Hercules 
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Pillars, the Triumphal Chariot, the White Horse, the 
Gloucester Coffee House, the White Horse Cellar, and the 
Angel Inn, to-day represented by those hotels and 
restaurants which are now scattered up and down it. 
Coming to a rather later time we note that the clubs, 
among them Watiers much affected by Brummell, and 
the rest of those gaming houses which were once here, 
have long given place to those of our own day, some of 
which, like the Savile, of many memories, and the 
Isthmian, of ’Varsity associations, have also gone. 

But it is the ghosts of the great which crowd this 
street of streets. Pages of Debrett might be filled with 
the names of its past and present noble residents. 
Much of the political, social, and literary history of 
the country, as represented by statesmen and scholars, 
poets and politicians, lawyers and literary men and 
women, has been connected with this amazing thorough- 
fare, and it has rivalled Pall Mall in the number of 
its clubs and St James’s Street as a chosen promenade 
for fashionable distinction. A great succession of 
illustrious ghosts has trodden its stones during the course 
of many generations: ‘old Q’ has gazed at the passing 
fair ones from his balcony ; Byron has moodily descended 
the steps of that same house; Brummell has come out 
of Watiers’ after winning money from Alderman Combe ; 
Palmerston’s ghost, with the traditional straw in its mouth 
as depicted by ‘ Punch,’ seems still to haunt the spot 
where its corporeal counterpart erst sat among his despatch 
boxes or thought out replies to his critics, royal and 
otherwise; Sir Walter Scott staying with friends, the 
Dumergues, there, or going with Rogers to visit Madame 
D’Arblay in Bolton Street, or meeting Byron at his friend 
John Murray’s in Albemarle Street ; D’Orsay, riding or 
driving his cabriolet from Crockford’s to Gore House. 

The mind’s eye, casting a backward glance to still 
earlier days, can visualise other notable habitués—Sir 
Robert Walpole and Horace coming into Piccadilly from 
Arlington Street and Pelham on his way to Westminster ; 
Handel and Thomson visiting the architect-earl at his 
splendid palace; and ‘ Hellgate’ Barrymore, with his 
boon companions, intent on some mad freak, leaving the 
splendid house Novieleski had designed for him, to put 
it in practice ; back to the time when Piccadilly was but 
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a countrified road and the buglose grew along its banks 
and hedges ; Marshal Blucher sitting and sunning himself 
on the steps of what was afterwards the Savile ; and later 
old Nathan Mayer Rothschild coming out of the same 
doorway; Thomas Hope of Deepdene watching the 
erection of his house at the corner of Down Street, since 
pulled down; Sir William Hamilton dying at No. 103, 
and Sir Thomas Lawrence working at his easel next door ; 
the Regency bucks strutting along the pavement, and the 
fair ones of that period being ogled by ‘old Q ’—the 
Star of Piccadilly—from the balcony of No. 138; Lord 
Eldon, at the corner of Hamilton Place, furious at the idea 
of Queen Caroline coming to live near him and occupying 
his leisure by sitting at his window and counting the long 
and short skirts that passed—and finding the latter 
greatly in the majority—as he might be doing to-day. 
Or, to come down to our own times, when Mr Alfred de 
Rothschild might have been seen strolling along with a 
friend, his sedate little brougham in attendance, or the 
distinguished form of Montague Guest on his way to 
Wimborne House in Arlington Street, or the old-world 
dandified figure of General Brabazon, ‘ Beauty Bwab,’ 
going into the Naval and Military Club. 

What a change has come over this famous strolling 
ground which extended from St James’s Street to Hyde 
Park Corner! Who that gave thought to dress and 
tenue would have been seen there without a frock-coat 
and a top-hat in Victorian or Edwardian days. Even a 
duke in a cut-away coat (vidi tantum) seemed an ana- 
chronism. No one thought of going along the park-side, 
shady as it was, in those days. Then the clubs were few, 
but how select! And every other man you saw might 
have been a member of White’s or the Marlborough, and 
every woman, or nearly every woman, one of those 
‘ beauties ’ whose photographs crowded the shop-windows, 
as those of film-stars do now. To-day a crowd so 
indifferently garbed that they might all be members of 
the Cabinet hustle each other in this once so select environ- 
ment. Even the famous Piccadilly goat is no longer to 
be seen, and where be-coronetted carriages passed to and 
from the park of fashion, taxis and undistinguished motors 
ply and the roadway is one encarnadined omnibus. From 
the times when people stopped to look at the Baroness 
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Burdett-Coutts’s china parrot and speculated as to 
whether it was a real bird or not, as it hung in the window 
of No. 1 Stratton Street, next door to the house whence 
her father, Sir Francis Burdett, was taken to the Tower, 
back to that period when Horace Walpole in 1759 could 
write: ‘I stared to-day at Piccadilly like a country 
squire. There are twenty new stone houses,’ can be 
visualised in Piccadilly an unbroken succession of those 
great ones who now look down on us from the canvases 
of Reynolds and Gainsborough, Romney, and Lawrence. 

It is such a different thoroughfare now from what it 
was in those spacious more decorative days, that it is 
only by pictorial and descriptive aids that we can realise 
what it once looked like and what great ones lived in it 
and trod its stones. As much has gone architecturally 
as personally. Where is the Rangers Lodge, designed by 
Robert Adam, with its little pond, which stood in the 
Park nearly opposite Down Street ? Where the reservoir 
with the fountains of the Chelsea Water works, once 
opposite Devonshire House and a feature in many an old 
print ? That went in 1856, about the time when the 
Pedlars’ Rest was set up on the park side, by a kind- 
hearted philanthropist for the use of those bearing 
burdens up the Piccadilly rise, which is to-day passed by 
so many who wonder why it is there, and would know if 
they stopped to read the inscription upon it. Happily 
the presence of the Green Park has saved at least that 
side of Piccadilly from any special change, except the 
advantageous one of iron railings instead of a brick wall. 

One great change, and for the better, has occurred at 
the western extremity of the thoroughfare, for where were 
once wooden entrance-gates to Hyde Park, which gave 
place to iron ones, we now have Decimus Burton’s screen 
that was set up in 1828. But even more recent changes 
have taken place there, and the arch opposite, on which 
stood the Iron Duke in bronze, has been set back to the 
top of Constitution Hill, and the great equestrian statue 
has been removed to Aldershot. In its place we have a 
reduced soldier, almost hidden amid the environing trees, 
and surrounded by an endless stream of omnibuses and 
motors. 

E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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Art. 11.—THE UNIVERSAL VOICE. 


1. Collected Poems and Plays. By Rabindranath Tagore. 
Macmillan, 1936. 

. Masterpieces of Japanese Poetry. Ancient and Modern. 
Translated and Annotated by Myamori Asatoro. Two 
vols. Illustrated. Maruzen Company. Tokyo, 1936. 

. The Odes of Horace. A Literal Translation by Arthur 
S. Way, D.Litt. Macmillan, 1936. 

. A Golden Treasury of Polish Lyrics. Selected and 
Rendered into English by Watson Kirkconnell. With 
a Foreword by Roman Dyboski. Winnipeg Polish 
Press, 1936. 

. The Tricolour Sun. Latvian Lyrics in English 
Versions, etc. By William K. Matthews. Cambridge : 
Heffer, 1936. 

. Kenneth Robert’s Book of Gothic Rhapsodies. Chicago : 
Cloister Press, 1936. 
and 8. Ploughman and Other Poems. By Patrick 
Kavanagh. Poems. By Elizabeth Belloc. Mac- 
millan’s Contemporary Poets, 1936 and 1937. 

. Poems and Translations. By E. 8S. Barlow. Oxford : 
Blackwell, 1936. 

. Terracina Cloud. By Frederick Johnston. Verona 
Press, 1936. 

. Snakes in the Moon Poems. By Francis Berry. 
Williams and Norgate, 1936. 

. Selections from the Poems of Dorothy Wellesley. With 
an Introduction by W. B. Yeats and a Drawing by 
Sir William Rothenstein. Macmillan, 1936. 

. Rare Poems of the Seventeenth Century. Chrosen and 
Edited by L. Birkett Marshall, Ph.D. Cambridge 
University Press, 1936. 


THE voice of the Poet is universal. It began with the 
dawn, if not of life, yet of human love; and probably 
will continue, in spite of the overwhelming mechanistic 
mass-organisations to which the world is pledged or 
doomed, for so long as a man has the conviction or 
illusion that a certain sweet maiden is the most precious 
and desirable thing under the sky. Through his songs 
the Poet expresses the yearnings, hopes, despairs, adora- 
tions of all humanity, with a clearness no other art can 
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equal; and when he is great may rise to heights im- 
measurable—far, far above the commonplace in which 
certain mere verse-makers appear to flourish profitably 
for a time—to be a trumpet and a conscience to his 
fellows and the future. And so it will go on, for as 
long as we deserve the stimulations and consolations of 
poetry. 

More than ever now, as our machine-ruled days 
sweep by, civilisation needs the inspirations of poetry, 
as of the other arts, to counteract the tendencies of a 
modern world that appear to be hurriedly translating the 
conditions of life into the terms of a blatant materialism. 
It is not, as Wordsworth lamented, that the world is 
too much with us; but that it is becoming the wrong 
sort of world—loud over its efficiency ; the poorer for 
its greater wealth ; casting away so much that is excellent 
for more that only seems so; hurrying, dissatisfied, 
pampered, intolerant. The evils of this progress—this 
sort of progress—are evident, its benefits, apart from 
mass-production, not so clear; while Nature, from whom 
the happiest influences spring, is being wantonly spoiled, 
her freedom encroached on, her beauty destroyed and 
often to the honour of the great god Speed, whose hooters 
drown the call of Triton’s wreathéd horn, while buildings 
ugly and cheap (but expensive for all that) are rushed- 
up, like Aladdin’s palaces misconceived and poverty- 
stricken, in places where it had taken centuries for God’s 
own trees to grow. ‘ The noise of the moment scoffs at 
the music of the Eternal,’ sighs Rabindranath Tagore ; 
and, recognising that truth and the need in life of the 
loveliness that endures, we turn anew to Poetry in some- 
thing of the spirit of his old Rajah Pratap, who whispered 
to the minstrel Barajlal with a wink, ‘ Now let us hear 
music and not this new-fangled singing, which mimics 
frisky kittens hunting paralysed mice.’ 

As much verse as ever, it seems—new-fangled and 
otherwise—is published, enough to be fastened, in 
Orlando’s fashion, on every tree of the forest ; and in all 
the arts there is a similar outpouring, with many indus- 
trious craftsmen earnestly labouring, and not always 
knowing that their produce is not art. Much of it is good 
—for which the gods be thanked !—more of it is bad ; 
most of it may be described as indifferent and inviting 
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condemnation, though it is hardly necessary now to treat 
with old-fashioned scorn the well-meant efforts of the 
immature. Nothing is easier than to damn with faint 
sneers—faint praise being no longer taken as condemna- 
tion ; but is it worth while? In the present conditions 
of over-production most things are very soon forgotten ; 
and as verse is among the commodities overdone it is 
not even amusing now to fling bricks at any super- 
abundant poetaster. Yet those who follow the arts to 
enjoy them are entitled to better guidance than some of 
the critics give. It is embarrassing to discover how 
easily wreaths of flaunting artificial flowers are placed 
on unworthy heads by those who apparently need only 
climb a step-ladder to touch a star. 

A high standard of quality to work and judge by is 
required, and always it is most helpful in such purpose 
to have available the works of a master proved, a living 
poet who is representative of his age. So, after our 
earlier reference, we return to that Eastern singer who 
also has an ascendancy in the West, Rabindranath Tagore. 
With his ‘Complete Poems and Plays,’ published by a 
house that has served modern poetry especially well, we 
have the example, in song, heart, and thought, that is 
needed for the inspiration of our generation. We shall 
turn then, after Tagore, to four volumes of verse, ancient 
and modern: translations from the Japanese, Latin 
(and Horace is the gentleman), Polish, and Latvian—all 
to be accepted, more or less, as aspects of the Universal 
Voice; and they are followed by a few of the better 
efforts of a less poetic flight that have been sent to us. 

The works of Tagore are the more admirable because 
of his rare felicity in the use of English. Through that 
gift incidentally he pays a tribute to our language—to 
which he was not born—for its adaptability and expres- 
siveness unexcelled. Beside the essentials of poetry in 
his works, such as inspiration, rhythmical melody, 
imagination, sincerity, and wisdom, he has in especial 
quality an insight to and loving knowledge of the human 
heart. Although in his poems, apothegms, parables, and 
plays his subjects are his fellow-Indians, from princes and 
Brahmins to peasants and outcasts, with their women, 
we also find in them the characteristics of mankind as a 
whole ; while through his great power of love the poor 
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things of the earth in their humility and courage have 
never had a more absolute champion. ‘I thank thee 
that I am none of the wheels of power but I am one with 
the living creatures that are crushed by it,’ he cries ; 
and ‘ Man’s history is waiting in patience for the triumph 
of the insulted man.’ Those are typical instances, caught 
casually, of the passionate sympathy and hatred of 
tyranny that animate his pages. 

The spirit that brings Tagore into close, intimate 
touch with mankind is not limited to them ; but is given 
to everything of feeling and thought in ‘the allness of 
the universe ’ : 


‘ Where is heaven ? you ask me, my child,—the sages tell 
us it is beyond the limits of birth and death, unswayed 
by the rhythm of day and night ; it is not of this earth. 

But your poet knows that its eternal hunger is for time and 
space, and it strives evermore to be born in the fruitful 
dust. Heaven is fulfilled in your sweet body, my child, 
in your palpitating heart. 

The sea is beating its drums in joy, the flowers are a-tiptoe 
to kiss you. For heaven is born in you, in the arms of 
the mother-dust.’ 


Something of the gospel of Wordsworth is there, 
elaborated through a more delicate susceptibility that 
possibly is peculiarly Eastern. It could hardly be 
paralleled in the West, though it is dangerous to attempt 
to distinguish between values in the province of the poetic 
mind. But so far as Tagore is concerned, no observer in 
our practical civilisation can have quite such delicate 
imaginative insight into the truths of Nature and humanity 
as he possesses. Tennyson, with his lovingly precise 
observation, saw realities in bud and tree to which most 
of us without his leadership would have been blind; but 
while he was alert to the outward beauty, he was not so 
aware of the flame within. In that respect Tagore is 
superior to him and akin to Wordsworth—with something 
added. For in his brooding, revealing spirit he is conscious 
of ‘the tune of yellow leaves,’ of the rumbling of the 
clouds, of a cricket’s chirp as ‘ the grey twilight of sound.’ 
Travelling to vaster regions, he sees in Fire ‘ the bright 
red image of fearful freedom,’ and describes the Milky 
Way—tremendous image !—as ‘a world of silence on 
fire.’ In those examples we realise something of the 
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poet’s universality of vision as well as of his universal 
voice. 

Tagore is as reverent before the miracle of the meanest 
flower that blows and the most desolate of outcasts, as 
when in the presence of the thought of God, and sees 
them, with all things else, linked in a divine unity. But 
unlike many of his Hindu race, that is heavily ridden with 
confusions of rigid conventions and ritual, he refuses to 
pay tribute to mere formality. 


* Leave this chanting and singing and telling of beads! Whom 
dost thou worship in this lonely dark corner of a temple 
with doors all shut ? Open thine eyes and see thy God 
is not before thee ! 

He is there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground and 
where the pathmaker is breaking stones. He is with 
them in sun and in shower, and his garment is covered 
with dust. Put off thy holy mantle and even like him 
come down on the dusty soil ! 

Deliverance ? Where is this deliverance to be found ? Our 
master himself has joyfully taken upon him the bonds of 
creation ; he is bound with us all for ever. 

Come out of thy meditations and leave aside thy flowers 
and incense! What harm is there if thy clothes become 
tattered and stained ? Meet him and stand by him in 
toil and in sweat of thy brow.’ 


From that passage it might appear that Tagore is 
more philosopher than singer. That is not so. Pre- 
eminently he sings, and through his chanting rhythms, 
discovering the wonders of life in their infinite variety, 
reveals himself. ‘I am here to sing thee songs,’ is almost 
his earliest proclamation. ‘It was my songs that taught 
me all the lessons I ever learnt; they showed me secret 
paths, they brought before my sight many a star on the 
horizon of my heart’; and so he sings his way, often 
through parables, to closer, deeper discoveries of that 
insoluble puzzle, Mankind. His thought and chanting 
are so interfused that while his every idea has its music 
there is no touch of song without its content of thought. 
He is rational and emotional, a philosopher, minstrel, 
seer; and through his gracious spirit, that yet is urgent 
to castigate the powerful who do wrong, strengthens the 
possibilities of happiness for all humanity, because he 
recognises the dignity to which the lowliest, even the 
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lost, are entitled. For the social rewards and adornments, 
the touches of splendour that denote worldly success, he 
cares nothing, having experienced them and put them 
aside. ‘Thou hast given me thy sword for adornment. 
No more dolls’ decorations for me!’ 

His message has a vision so wide and far, his poetry 
is so rich in the essentials of rhythmic melody and thought 
that it should be of particular significance to these days 
that threaten so many of the securities. It brings a sense 
combined of exaltation and peace, and in its fashion 
represents the idea expressed in ‘ Obermann Once More.’ 
Not the legions now thunder past and the East then 
turns to sleep again; but the machines of tyrannous 
efficiency hurtle by, roar, shriek, gride, threatening, 
destroying, deriding the peace of hearts and of Nature 
in her solace and beauty. Meanwhile, this Indian poet 
reminds us that all that fuss and fury is the merest folly, a 
prelude to the silence that is supreme. It is Mammon 
grimacing at the moon. ‘ “‘ The learned say that your 
lights will one day be no more,” said the firefly to the 
stars. The stars made no answer.’ The thought is 
characteristic of Tagore. He is aware always of the 
omnipresence of eternity, that yet to him is not remorse- 
less, as it must seem to many who have loved too well 
the pleasures that come easily. He knows—knows with 
his heart as well as his mind—and says so. 

We pass from him to translations into English of 
foreign verse and realise—not for the first time—how 
difficult it is to represent in the changed conditions the 
music and spirit of the originals ; while the more individual 
the poet the less is the chance of his looking his true self 
in our English clothing. How often, for instance, has 
Heine suffered that sort of outrage! In the examples 
before us it is to put a Japanese, a beloved genius of 
ancient Rome, a Pole, and, lastly, a Latvian into the 
garb of Piccadilly or Grub Street. Of the four works 
the first is the most fortunate, as it contains many 
charming illustrations, that more than embellish the 
verse ; while the poems, with the associated explanations 
done with the love that is better than a studious care, 
add to its human, or rather its Japanese, interest. It is 
in two volumes ; and what a revelation it is of the passion 
for natural and artistic beauty immanent with the 
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Japanese—at least as it was before their national ambition 
to follow Western models in culture and industrialism 
began to spoil, if not kill, their paradise. 

Mr Miyamori Asatoro has translated some thousand 
tanka, with a few other poems. These ftanka, that in the 
original consist of only thirty-one syllables each, are 
reproduced here as quatrains. They express all manner 
of episodes, impressions, and moods in the experience of 
the Japanese: their patriotism; their adoration of 
mountains and lakes; their love of the beauty of trees 
in blossom, of birds on the wing, the fish in the waters, 
the creatures that prowl; of their rulers, philosophers, 
poets ; of their sympathy with the tears of childhood, with 
the pleadings and yearnings of women and the angers of 
men. They show in those momentary verses the aspects 
of an alert and reverent people, proud and humble yet 
passionate for what they believed was true and beautiful. 
To write them has been for centuries a favourite practice 
of all classes in Japan. Every one of the Emperors, of 
whom there were 124 in twenty-seven centuries, practised 
this art; while Meiji, who died as recently as 1912, 
composed a hundred thousand of them, from which Mr 


Miyamori prints in these volumes nearly seventy. Here, 
though not by that Emperor, are three. 
* O joy, to rise and find 
By morning’s ray, 
A flower which was not 
Here yesterday !’ 


‘ May swords become quickly 
Rusted completely, 
For the honour and glory 
Of the world of mankind.’ 


The third, by Sasaki Nobutsuma, who is still living, 
belongs to the many that show the inborn passion of the 
Japanese for poetry, as well as for the other arts through 
which that wonderful people built an immortality. 

‘ My verses are my life ; 
My verses are my tears ; 
They are my blood, 
My hopes and fears.’ 

The simplicity, so near to nakedness, of those lines 

illustrates the hopelessness of expressing them truly in 
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any foreign guise. Yet looking through these volumes, 
with their pictures, one envies the Japanese the culture 
that was their supreme inheritance and the esthetic 
reflex of their chivalry, and wishes that we of the West 
had a similar national grace and intensity. And now 
they are willing to sell it—for a handful of silver and the 
trousers of Mayfair ! 

Enter Horace, and as welcome as ever! ‘ Frankly a 
crib,’ declares the translator, Dr Arthur S. Way ; himself 
remarkable enough, a student in his ninetieth year who 
made this translation (since revised, of course) in 1876, 
when the whole impression was burnt in a fire at the 
publisher’s. He deserves for his courage as well as this 
achievement a laurel wreath. The works of Horace have 
been done into English a thousand times and sometimes 
with much happiness, yet not often has his personality, 
with its warmth and angularities, his loves for the 
Lalages and Chloes, his enjoyments of the ‘ old Falernian ’ 
and the rest of it, been moré faithfully realised than in 
this version of the Odes. It is a further expression of the 
immortality over which he had no doubt. The following 
is not the best, or a good, example of Dr Way’s rhythmical 
melody, but it will serve for Horace’s sake : 


‘I shall not wholly die: a great part of my being 
Shall ’scape the Burial-goddess: I shall, aye reborn 
In fame, be growing after death, long as the pontiff 
Up to the Capitol shall climb with silent Vestal. 

I shall be named where riotous roareth Aufidus, 

And where, in a dry and thirsty land, was Daunus 

King of his peasant tribes—be named as he who first, 
From lowly state exalted, found Molian song 

New homes mid strains Italian. Take thy place of pride, 
Won by deserts, and of thy grace twine thou a wreath 

Of Delphic laurel round my hair, Melpomene.’ 


The two books that follow are anthologies, Polish 
and Latvian. In each one the translator has evidently 
been hampered by the restrictions, though Mr Matthews, 
who is responsible for the Latvian lyrics, is the more 
successful. While the original of these verses can only 
be taken on trust, the translations can be accepted as 
revealing the spirit of the peoples out of whose travails 
and patriotism they have come. It probably would be 
best if translators of foreign verse avoided rimes and the 
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close imitation of stanza-forms and spent their skill on 
representing the thought and spirit of the originals in 
rhythmical prose. It is a vexed question. 

We come to our moderns, that in some cases are 
rather eccentric than convincing. The first, ‘ Gothic 
Rhapsodies,’ was inspired by the memory of Kenneth 
Roberts, a small American boy who died. It was pub- 
lished in Chicago, we are told, ‘in the year 115 of the 
Republic, by Welsh reckoning,’ and in the beginning 
consists of a collection of the child’s sayings from his first 
simple words. The second part, which does make some 
challenge to the critical, is in hexameters and the heaviness 
of Gothic type. With something borrowed of the Miltonic 
tradition, it is addressed to ‘ Heaven Inscribed,’ and tells 
of the origins of Fireland and the pains and activities of 
Titans there—of Swyrtha the Demon, and of Hel and 
the vague fog-spirits, her subjects, in a metre that is not 
unsuccessful, for the verses have energy and dignity. 
Mr Roberts, however, has aspired to regions to which 
only wings of genius could fly; and not for that reason 
only, but especially for its last six lines, his Rhapsody 
has pathos. There follow two of Messrs Macmillan’s 


Contemporary Poets—Mr Patrick Kavanagh and Miss 
Elizabeth Belloc, of which the former has the greater 
range of fancy and quality of music. Here is a taste of 
his quality—‘ Ascetic ’ : 


‘ That in the end 
I may find 
Something not sold for a penny 
In the slums of Mind. 


* That I may break 
With these hands 
The bread of wisdom that grows 
In the other lands. 


For this, for this 
Do I wear 

The rags of hunger and climb 
The unending stair.’ 


The rest of the works in this section are of a lesser 
inspiration. Mr Barlow’s ‘ Poems and Translations’ are 
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earnest and careful; his ‘Old Roué’ is a pleasantly- 
vicious study in eight lines. Mr Frederick Johnston’s 
‘Terracina Cloud,’ well-meant and, as might be, a 
little pretentious, is very uneven, though sometimes it 
approaches the exquisite ; but the writer appears to have 
thought more of the melody of his verse than of its 
meaning. <A special compliment is due to the Italian 
printers for their excellent part in this book. Mr Berry’s 
* Snake in the Moon,’ with its tumbling energy and deter- 
mination to be modern at any cost, is more than a little 
reminiscent of a tearing harlequinade. Possibly, as it 
belongs with intention to this age of the Machine, an 
extract from ‘A Ride in a Sports Car’ would appro- 
priately suggest its style : 
‘ Lithe clarity of breeze 

Braced us with cuddling kisses 

Boisterous, Caressed us, broad- 

Ballooned ourselful hearts . . . 

Streamlined aluminium chastity— 

O Artemis of the Great West road, 

Shifting silver secrets as she flies 

Her tonneau like the breasts of foam-born 

Cytherean, furnaced in the factory, 

Wheel-wings Juno wristed : O miracle 

Of man-made majesty.’ 


We are inclined to believe that Mr Berry possesses 
something of the true spirit ; but he had better beware of 
that first infirmity of the minor modernists which they 
hold to be cleverness. Who else, by the way, would think 
of calling the River Liffey a phallus of the sea ? 

The poems of Lady Gerald Wellesley carry us above 
the foregoing. Evidently she has used care without 
diminution of the creative impulse. She touches many 
moods with confidence—of fantastic humour in ‘ England,’ 
an equally fantastic realism in ‘ Snakes,’ frankness and 
vision in ‘ Asian Desert ’"—but then she is always frank 
and possibly goes out of her way to avoid an accusation 
of moral mawkishness—with eeriness, pity, and morbid- 
ness in ‘The Deserted House,’ energy in ‘ Horses,’ and 
stark truth in ‘ Lenin,’ whose wax-like corpse, with the 
black thumb-nail and the more than tremendous thing 
that the man had done, moved her deeply as she stood in 
the mausoleum of the Red Square in Moscow. 
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‘ Then a woman beside me cried 
With a strange voice, foreign, loud. 
And I, who fear not life nor death, and those who have died 
Only a little, was inwardly shaken with fear, 
For I stood in the presence of God ; 
The voice I heard was the voice of all generations 
Acclaiming new faiths, horrible, beautiful faiths ; 
I knew that the woman wailed as women wailed long ago 
For Christ in the sepulchre laid.’ 


To this point we have kept company with poets or 
verse-makers of to-day and yesterday—with the excep- 
tion, of course, of the inconquerable Horace, who belongs 
to all Time—and it is refreshing, through the means of 
Dr Birkett Marshall and his anthology of seventeenth- 
century lyrics, to be carried back to the different world 
that men and women in that century lived in. It is 
almost like entering another universe wherein morality 
and prosperity went severely hand in hand, where every 
day and especially the black Sabbath was endless, and 
where the prospects of death were anticipated with a 
darkly-dismal glee. It is not surprising that the majority 
of the writers in this anthology, none of whom rise out 
of the shallows of minor poetry, were clergymen and in 
their morality most determined. They loved sounding 
syllables—‘ ventriloquious drum ’ and ‘ vimineous scepter,’ 
‘unarted meat,’ ‘ sinsicke land,’ ‘ eviternal peace,’ and 
‘Death, the great catholicon,’ and especially liked to 
practise the composition of epitaphs; while often Cupid 
himself was to them as mournful, or jolly, as Death; they 
took love and its joys so seriously. Here are quotations 
from two poems by ‘ Ephelia,’ whose identity is lost. She 
is one of the three or four poetesses admitted to this 
book. In ‘ Love’s First Approach’ she is serious, and 
takes the plop of Cupid’s arrow in her virginal bosom with 
strangely detailed emotion. 


‘ Strephon I saw, and started at the sight, 
And interchangeably looked red and white ; 
I felt my Blood run swiftly to my heart 
And a chill Trembling seize each outward part ; 
My Breath grew short, my Pulse did quicker beat, 
My heart did heave as it wou’d change its Seat ; 
A faint, cold Sweat o’re all my Body spread, 
A gidy Megrim wheel’d about my head.’ 

Vol. 268.—No. 532. Z 
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And so forth at some length. Having made her con- 
quest, won her swain, and declared herself proud of her 
Fetters (all the nouns have capitals for the initials), she 
apostrophises Mighty Love and then sings a separate song, 
in which she shows herself, though coyly jealous, bright 
with maidenly courage as she upbraids her Strephon for 
his waywardness. 


‘ You wrong me, Strephon, when you say 

I’me Jealous or Severe, 

Did I not see you Kiss and Play 
With all you came a-neer ? 

Say, did I ever Chide for this, 
Or cast one Jealous Eye 

On the bold Nymphs that snatch’d my Bliss 
While I stood wishing by ? 


But when you seriously Address 
With all your winning Charms 
Unto a Servile Shepherdess 
Tle throw you from my Arms ; 
I’de rather chuse you should make Love 
To every Face you see, 
Than Mopsa’s dull Admirer prove 
And let Her Rival me.’ 


One quality of this verse is that, like its century, it is 
sincere or seems so. It is sombre, yet also it has a spright- 
liness that does not disturb the sombreness. Its writers 
are genuinely concerned for the happy fortune of others, 
which they also must share, and that condition may be 
conveniently summarised as well-fed comfort on Earth and 
Heaven for certain afterwards. Mainly because we admire 
the title of the work from which it comes, ‘ Eliza’s Babes 
or the Virgin’s Offering,’ we cull these wishes that char- 
acterise quaintly the moralists of that period. 


‘I wish no wit to wrong my Brother, 
I wish not wealth to wrong another ; 
I wish no beauty to enthrall, 

I wish no worldly wish at all. 
I wish from sin God would me bring, 
I wish for heaven at my ending.’ 


We cannot part from those good folk of long-ago, 
their virtuous intentions and solemn wishes, without 
sighing a little enviously over the freedom they enjoyed 
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in their sleepy hollows and placid towns from the monsters 
of doubtful progress and the vulgarities that oppress us. 
Yet so long as poetry continues to be written, read, and 
admired we may hope for better to come. ‘I looked at 
the dust by the roadside. There was a tiny flower among 
the thorns. And I cried, “‘ The world’s hope is not dead !”’’ 
In those words from the visionary heart of Rabindranath 
Tagore lies a strengthening truth. With all the wealth 
that attracts and burdens us we must escape from and 
forget it at times, remembering instead the flowers of 
hedgerows and riverside, the stars in their terrible glory, 
and the music and wisdom the poets of all the arts give 
us. And he shall have the last words here, for in them is 
the Poet’s justification. 


‘Thou has given me thy seat at thy window from the early 
hour. 

I have spoken to thy silent servants of the road running on 
thy errands, and have sung with thy choir of the sky. 

I have seen the sea in calm bearing its immeasurable silence, 
and in storm struggling to break open its own mystery 
of depth. 

I have watched the earth in its prodigal feast of youth, and 
in its slow hours of brooding shadows. 

Those who went to sow seeds have heard my greetings, and 
those who brought their harvest home or their empty 
baskets have passed by my songs. 

Thus at last my day has ended and now in the evening I sing 
my last song to say that I have loved thy world.’ 


C. E. LAWRENCE. 
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Art. 12.—PROBATION. 


1. Report of the Departmental Committee on the Social 
Services in Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. Parts 
m-Iv. Command 5122, 1936. 

2. A Handbook of Probation. Edited by Mrs L. Le 
Mesurier. National Association of Probation Officers, 
1935. 


PROBATION is, beyond any doubt, the most hopeful 
feature of our national endeavour to deal with the pro- 
blem of delinquency that this century has seen. Its 
origin has been traced far back in our history, and in 
1927 an official Committee made an enterprising attempt 
to claim Athelstane as the father of the system. Its 
parliamentary origin in this country lies in the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act of 1879, which regularised an earlier 
practice and enacted that Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, 
if they found an offence proved but regarded it as of so 
trifling a nature that it was inexpedient to inflict any 
punishment, or other than a nominal punishment, could 
discharge the offender on the terms that he should in 
future be of good behaviour and appear for sentence 
during a specified period if he failed in that promise. 
Only Courts of Summary Jurisdiction (or Magistrates’ 
Courts, as I prefer to call them) were given these powers. 
Alongside this system of ‘ binding over’ grew up an 
excellent practice whereby in the more difficult cases 
magistrates used to ask that missionaries, who attended 
some courts at the instigation of certain religious societies, 
would advise and help the offender during the term of his 
binding over. 

These two developments were so successful that in 
1887 the First Offenders Act was passed, extending the 
binding-over principle to some offences at the higher 
courts; in this Act the word ‘ Probation’ appeared in 
our statutes for the first time. The First Offenders Act 
also widened the scope of the system, because not only 
could the trifling nature of the offence be considered 
but the youth, character, and antecedents of the offender 
and also any extenuating circumstances. With this 
extension of the possibilities of binding over it was 
natural that a more formal supervision of those bound 
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over was required, so in 1907 the Probation of Offenders 
Act was passed, enabling courts to appoint paid Probation 
Officers and to order formal supervision over delinquents 
by them. This Act is still the principal Act. In the 
first year of its working more than 8,000 persons were 
placed under the supervision of Probation Officers. But 
Probation found its way slowly in the courts, and in 1922 
it was realised that out of about 1,000 Magistrates’ Courts 
no less than 215 had no Probation Officer. So in 1925 
such appointments were made compulsory by Parliament. 

Despite this ever-widening scope of Probation, but 
little increase in the powers of the courts over delinquents 
on Probation was made. In 1914 the conditions that 
could be inserted in a Probation Order were to some extent 
widened, but down to the present moment the principal 
powers of courts, when making a Probation Order with 
supervision, are: (1) to make it a condition of the order 
that the delinquent resides where directed by the Court ; 
(2) to order him to pay the costs of the proceedings, or 
(3) pay damages for injury or compensation for loss ; 
and (4) to restore any stolen property. The sanction 
behind a Probation Order is the power to impose a fine 
of 10/. or to inflict the punishment provided by law for 
the original offence, but short of this there can be no 
punishment, as the word is generally understood. This 
absence of punishment is an excellent feature of the 
Probation system in most cases, but seeing the vast and 
welcome increase in the use made by courts of Probation 
it must appear somewhat surprising. 

The Departmental Committee of the Home Office 
on the Social Services in Courts of Summary Jurisdiction 
made a thorough investigation of the working of Pro- 
bation in 1934-1936, and reported that in 1933 of those 
found guilty of indictable offences 19-1 per cent. were 
placed on Probation in Magistrates’ Courts (excluding 
Juvenile Courts). A further 15-3 per cent. were bound 
over without supervision and 7-8 per cent. were dismissed 
after guilt found. The percentage of Probation Orders 
at Juvenile Courts in the same year was 53-9; at Quarter 
Sessions the percentage was 15-9 and at Assizes 4-4. 
The total number of delinquents (all offences) placed on 
Probation with supervision that year was 10,542 adults 
and 8,348 juveniles under sixteen. By this humane and 
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intelligent method of handling a large proportion of 
delinquents not only were thousands restored to their 
friends and their relations but also, we may reasonably 
hope, restored to a law-abiding life. If there had been 
anything like this proportion of delinquents dealt with by 
Probation in the closing decades of the last century, we 
should not now have that perplexingly large number of 
persistent offenders about whom I wrote in the January 
number of this Review. 

As to the extent to which those placed on Probation 
make good, no general statistics are available and much, 
of course, depends on the test employed. The period of 
Probation is scarcely an adequate test, and a period of 
at least five years after the Probation Order has expired 
would be required to form reliable estimates. Figures 
are being kept now, and in a few years’ time it will be 
possible to have such estimates. But, speaking generally, 
the system of Probation has established itself beyond 
any doubt. At the risk of appearing paradoxical, I 
would say that those courts and Probation Officers are 
most successful that have the most failures to deal with, 
for it is an essential of good Probation that failures are 
spotted and adequately dealt with. It is possible for 
Probation to be a whited sepulchre, and this should be 
widely realised. Those responsible for its working, 
whether magistrates or Probation Officers, ought to be 
continually chasing those who are not making good use 
of their opportunities. 

As I have said, none of the 18,890 delinquents placed 
on Probation was punished in the conventional meaning 
of the word. Yet it is interesting to observe that when, 
on May 8, 1907, Sir Herbert Samuel, then Under Secretary 
of State at the Home Office, introduced into the House 
of Commons the Bill which became the Probation of 
Offenders Act, 1907, he explained that Probation ‘ was a 
milder form of punishment than imprisonment.’* No 
words could be plainer: Probation was to be a form of 
punishment. But, none the less, the Act made punish- 
ment and Probation two separate forms of treatment. 
The explanation of this lies in the fact, already mentioned, 
that Probation developed out of the binding over system. 





* Hansard, vol. 174, p. 299. 
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But Probation, as the figures show, now covers thousands 
every year who would never have been bound over, and 
all humane criminologists want this development to 
continue. The practical question, therefore, is whether 
the use of Probation is likely to grow satisfactorily unless 
there is also a growth in the powers of the court. 

So long as punishment and Probation are regarded 
as oil and water, I fear that courts will never make as 
full use of Probation as otherwise they would. On the 
contrary, there is a danger that a reaction against Pro- 
bation may set in, and already there are some signs of 
this. A wiser and more elastic system of Probation is the 
only solution that I can see for the problem of the young 
prisoner. The last report of the Prison Commissioner 
showed that 1,894 youths and 128 young women under 
twenty-one were sent to prison (none at my order); 43 per 
cent. of the youths and 38 per cent. of the young women 
had not, so far as was known, been previously proved 
guilty of offences. Two years previously the total was 
considerably higher (2,653 youths). The Commissioner’s 
Report inclines to blame the courts for such sentences, 
but is not the law itself one of the main causes ? Probably 
few of these 43 and 38 per cent. were sufficiently developed 
as criminals to need Borstal training and in any case they 
were probably not eligible, as at Magistrates’ Courts 
young people have, before they are eligible for Borstal, 
to have a previous conviction (and Probation is not a 
conviction—a subject that I will deal with shortly) or, 
having been put on Probation, they must in the past 
have broken the terms of their Probation. Is not the 
true solution to provide, without in any way depriving 
the courts of full powers of complete forgiveness, alter- 
native methods of Probation—in other words to get rid 
of the dichotomy, punishment or Probation ? 

On nearly every point I am in whole-hearted agree- 
ment with the Report of the Social Services Committee, 
but since I gave evidence before it my mind has travelled 
further along this road. The Report, while proposing 
to recast the Probation law, desires to continue the 
idea that Probation can only follow when a court is not 
‘ proceeding to punishment.’ I have increasing doubts 
about the wisdom of making this an absolute condition 
in all cases. For the majority of cases present methods 
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are adequate, but we shall not clear our prisons as they 
should be cleared, especially of those under twenty-one 
(and we must remember that discharge from prison, unlike 
discharge from Borstal, means complete, unsupervised 
freedom), until we provide some machinery for both 
punishing and supervising the bad cases. 

At present courts, when using the Probation Act, 
can make certain orders about money payments. These 
have been set out on an earlier page. They are very 
strictly limited. Some magistrates take the view (I 
do not) that ‘the costs of the proceedings’ cannot be 
imposed on offenders unless special costs, other than 
ordinary police costs, have been incurred, and this is 
seldom the case. As to payment of damages or com- 
pensation up to 25/., what money loss has the shopkeeper 
incurred if a youth smashes a skylight and breaks in ? 
If the thief is caught, the damage may well not exceed 
2s.6d. And if a youth ‘ takes and drives away ’ somebody 
else’s car—a disconcertingly frequent crime in my dis- 
trict—the damage is only the petrol and the tyre-wear. 
What is badly needed, I suggest, is power to impose a 
fine in suitable cases as well as to place on Probation. 
The realist compilers of the ‘Handbook of Probation ’ 
say that: ‘it is doubtful whether courts make nearly 
enough use of the power to add a pecuniary condition 
to probation ’; they know from experience how valuable 
@ money punishment is, provided that the delinquent 
has or will have sufficient money. But courts are unneces- 
sarily hampered in imposing pecuniary conditions in 
Probation Orders. Where defendants are found guilty 
of two offences, I often impose a fine for one offence and 
order Probation for the other. I feel that great good is 
done when I am able to say to an offender who has been 
guilty of a serious offence and is going to be placed on 
Probation, ‘ Out of your wages you will pay week by week 
to the Chief Clerk for three months the sum of ~ shillings. 
That will probably stop your smoking and cinemas for a 
time. If you fail to pay each week, you will be sent for 
and brought before me.’ Of course, this can only be done 
where work is available, but quite often offenders are and 
will remain in good work. Would it not be better if in 
such cases one could definitely impose a fine, regardless 
of costs and compensation ? 
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I would go so far as to say that in extreme, and 
probably rare, cases courts should, under proper 
guarantees, have power to impose a short sentence of 
imprisonment and then order supervision on Probation. 
The sentence would be far shorter than that allowed by 
law where no Probation is ordered. Offenders ultimately 
placed on Probation to-day have in large numbers been 
for a week or more in prison on remand. This is a 
dangerous practice and one that is frowned on by the 
Prison Commission. (In 1928 the Commissioners’ Report 
definitely protested against it.) In London and the 
nearby counties, as the prisons provide for much classifica- 
tion and as Wormwood Scrubs has a special block for 
male youths, this practice can even do much good. The 
defiance and impenitence often observable at an offender’s 
first appearance in court usually wear off during the 
remand in custody, and in consequence many have been 
placed on Probation who would otherwise not have 
received it. Be the practice bad or harmless, however, 
it will continue until courts have greater powers. The 
Prison Commission is strongly against short sentences, 
and so am I under present conditions. But the alter- 
native of a long sentence is often worse. I am not 
optimistic about reformation in prison—apart from 
Borstal Institutions—and doubt the wisdom of giving 
a long sentence so that the Prison Commission may train 
and reform the prisoner. Sentence of fourteen days 
or a month could frequently be substituted for the present 
longer sentences. As an illustration, I would cite a 
young man of about twenty-three who in a fit of temper 
drew a knife and slashed the face of another man of 
about the same age. As at present understood Pro- 
bation was inapplicable to that case. If we want to 
continue with an unarmed public and an unarmed police, 
violence has to be punished. Yet that young man badly 
needed the supervision of a Probation Officer. I would 
willingly have reduced the sentence to a third if I could 
have ordered supervision after his release. I would 
welcome the most stringent conditions before a court 
could pass a prison-Probation sentence, but the power 
to pass such a sentence might well exist for the exceptional 
cases. Then ordinary sentences of imprisonment would 
dwindle rapidly. I want to see the big majority of those 
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guilty of crime dealt with by one form or other of Pro- 
bation, and this will never happen unless we have more 
forms of Probation. 

In my opinion the greatest danger to Probation as 
a system of handling delinquents is the obsession of many 
of its friends that it is only for simple cases and that it 
would be spoiled were punishment in any way linked up 
with it. I have known Probation Officers who have this 
conception of their work, and they seem not to realise 
that the corollary must be that many of the other offenders 
will go to prison, to be later discharged unsupervised in 
an unfriendly world. In a recent speech the Chairman 
of the National Association of Probation Officers, de- 
nouncing the proposal to call a conviction a conviction 
(of which more later), went so far as to say that ‘ if it is 
desirable to record a conviction, then the case should 
not be put on Probation.’* What then? The only 
practical alternatives at present are a fine—which the 
offender may not be able to pay—or prison without any 
supervision on release. To me it seems an entirely 
wrong conception of Probation that those bad enough to 
be unsuited to present-day Probation should not be 
allowed to benefit from the supervision of Probation 
Officers. 

All writers on Probation and the Report of the Social 
Services Committee as well place great importance on a 
Probation Order being made only with the consent of 
the delinquent. While there is much truth in this, the 
emphasis placed on it reveals a conservative mind, deeply 
imbued with the traditions of binding over. Binding 
over involves what the law calls a ‘ Recognisance,’ a word 
that but a small proportion of offenders can understand. 
Technically, the officer taking a Recognisance should say 
to the person giving it: ‘ You acknowledge to owe to our 
Sovereign Lord the King the sum of x pounds, the con- 
dition being [e.g.] that you be of good behaviour for one 
year. Are you content?’ Happily this awe-inspiring 
formula is not ordinarily used, but technically it applies 
even in the simplest cases—for instance, in cases of common 
assault and threats. The Nelson telescope has often to 
be used to the law in Magistrates’ Courts, though we 





* *Probation,’ July 1936, p. 67. 
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still use this kind of language in print. Every magistrate 
who commits an offender for trial by jury has to sign a 
form in respect of witnesses bound over to give evidence 
at the trial stating that X, Y, and Z ‘ personally came 
before me and respectively acknowledged themselves to 
owe to our Sovereign Lord the King the sum of ... 
Pounds of good and lawful money of Great Britain, to be 
respectively made and levied of their several goods and 
chattels, lands and tenements, to the use of our said 
Lord the King, his heirs and successors, if they respectively 
shall fail in the condition next hereinafter-mentioned.’ 
But for our purposes the question is whether any form 
of Recognisance is necessary for the making of a Probation 
Order. It is true that, to quote Mr Frederick Mead’s 
book ‘ The Office of Magistrate,’ ‘ to constitute a Recog- 
nisance the defendant’s consent is a necessary ingredient, 
so that it is idle, in case of his refusal to be bound over, 
to dismiss him with an intimation that he is bound over 
in spite of himself, for obviously in such a case he goes 
free of any obligation.’ The Report wisely proposes to 
abolish the formal Recognisance. In its place is to come 
‘a promise given to the court by the offender that he 
will obey the conditions of the order.’ But I have 
difficulty in seeing the wisdom of going thus far and no 
further. The ‘ Handbook of Probation’ says that ‘ it is 
of the very essence of Probation that it rests upon a 
Recognisance, which is a particular kind of promise and 
acknowledgement.’ But if the ‘ particular kind of pro- 
mise’ be abolished, may it not reasonably be asked 
whether any kind of formal promise should be insisted 
on in all cases? Something that the Social Services 
Committee want to abolish cannot be ‘of the very 
essence of Probation.’ 

I doubt if consent is really an essential, though in the 
vast majority of cases it should be forthcoming. If my 
only alternative were six months’ ‘hard labour,’ I would 
consent to most things. If an offender should say to me, 
‘I won’t be placed on Probation. Give me six months 
in prison instead,’ would he not need the supervision of a 
Probation Officer even more than the offender who meekly 
says nothing? If I felt that he really meant what he 
said, it would be idle to make a Probation Order at the 
moment, but probably a remand for a week in custody 
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would evoke the desired consenting mind, if not the words 
of consent. In the absence of such defiance, one takes 
consent for granted and relies on the influence of a 
Probation Officer to bring out the desired spirit of co- 
operation. The story is told, though I have not been 
able to verify it, that in the hectic days of the militant 
suffrage movement some women in their determination 
to cause the maximum trouble refused to consent to being 
bound over. A magistrate used to bind them over just 
the same, ruling that the words in court and not the 
formal declaration and signing of a book constituted the 
binding over. In strict law the view of Mr Mead, quoted 
above, is more correct, but there were practical advantages 
in such a course. I always feel happier when placing 
people on Probation if I can detect a ‘ penitent and 
contrite heart,’ but if the statement from the dock, 
‘I am sorry,’ be analysed, it very often means, ‘I am 
sorry that I was found out.’ If magistrates insist on 
genuine penitence, they will not make great use of the 
Probation Act. It cannot be that formal consent is of 
the essence of the Probation Acts, for it is quite usual 
for magistrates to dismiss minor offenders under the 
Probation Act in their absence on payment of costs: 
the consent is assumed. Why, therefore, should we 
labour it when ordering Probation in the proper sense 
of the word, i.e. supervision? I frequently enlist the 
aid of the new and developing science of psycho-therapy 
for many classes of offenders. Psychologists always 
insist that they can only treat patients if they co-operate 
in their treatment, but they do not extort a formal 
declaration of co-operation. One of the difficulties in 
employing psycho-therapy for sexual offenders—the only 
really hopeful and constructive form of treatment in 
these cases—is that many offenders will not admit their 
guilt. When found guilty on the evidence, they frequently 
continue to protest their innocence. But they will not 
appeal against their conviction; they wish to hug their 
assertion of innocence for their own peace of mind and 
for the sake of their reputation with their relations and 
employers. Even in this mood they will often visit a 
psycho-therapist at the suggestion of the court. In 
such cases where, from the legal point of view, is the con- 
sent ? I once put an exhibitionist on Probation and 
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ordered him to attend a psychological clinic, although 
both to me in court and privately to the Probation 
Officer he insisted that his was a case of mistaken identity. 
He would not appeal and he went through several months 
of treatment. Later I happened to meet the doctor who 
treated him and asked him whether the man had co- 
operated in his treatment. ‘ Yes,’ said the doctor, ‘ he 
kept on talking about mistaken identity, but he was very 
anxious to be treated all the same. His repeated asser- 
tions of innocence we both came to regard as a little game 
of bluff.” What could I have done if I had insisted on the 
offender’s consent ? Even after his treatment he wrote 
to me at the end of his year’s Probation to inform me that 
he had had to move out of his district because of the 
trouble caused by his double. But he benefited from his 
Probation and his treatment. Does not this show that 
those who emphasise the need for consent in Probation 
are grasping the shadow and in doing so may miss its 
substance ? 

It is common ground now that the word ‘ Probation ’ 
ought only to be used when supervision of an offender 
is ordered. The report of the Departmental Committee 
urged definitely that ‘it would be a great advantage if 
in future legislation the term ‘‘ Probation ’’ could be . . . 
applied only to release under supervision.’ I doubt, 
as I have said, the wisdom of insisting on a ‘ release’ in 
every case, for a few Probation cases should go to prison 
first. But because the Probation Act of 1907 was founded 
on the binding-over system, it included two other methods 
of dealing with offenders, namely, (1) dismissal outright 
after a finding of guilt, and (2) the old binding over. 
So to-day if magistrates do not want to register a con- 
viction against, say, a motorist with a good record who 
accelerates to 33 miles per hour to pass a police car or a 
man who steals something of trivial value off a dump, 
they use the Probation Act. As a concession to senti- 
ment both procedures might well be continued, but, as 
now, they will need to be used with care, for there is always 
a temptation to use this procedure when doubt exists 
as to guilt. The Report recommends such continuation 
of these powers, but a new name is required and these 
procedures should be independent of Probation. I 
would suggest the use of the words ‘minor offender.’ 
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When the reforms of Probation, properly so-called, are 
prepared, we may well hope that it will provide for three 
types of order, namely: (1) Supervision after conviction : 
this would be the normal procedure. Conditions as to 
costs or compensation could, as now, be added. (2) Super- 
vision plus a fine : for this I would suggest two conditions, 
(a) the fines should be paid to the Clerk of the Court, 
for the probationer may avoid his Probation Officer 
if the latter has to collect the money and, besides, Pro- 
bation Officers are not usually skilled in accountancy ; 
and (6) no formal steps should be taken to collect the 
fine, if unpaid, without consultation with the Probation 
Officer concerned. Lastly, and for exceptional cases 
only, (3) supervision after sentence to a small proportion 
of the term of imprisonment provided for by law for the 
particular offence. The most stringent conditions should 
be laid down, both as to preliminary inquiry by Probation 
Officers and/or prison workers and as to the class of offence 
to which this last form of Probation could be applied. 
In all three forms of Probation the ultimate sanction, 
as now, would be the full punishment for the original 
offence and/or, as now, a special penalty for a breach 
of Probation conditions. Under some such scheme the 
proportion of offenders not placed under the supervision 
of Probation Officers would become much lower, and it 
might, in Magistrates’ Courts at least, become the excep- 
tion not to use the Probation system for indictable 
offences. 

To express these views is under present conditions to 
be accused by sentimentalists of hostility to the Pro- 
bation idea. But I hope that my record will answer that 
criticism. When I went to my present court there were 
some 40 male cases on Probation, about 30 being from 
outside courts. Our number now is, and has long been, 
over 160. There has been an increase in the Probation 
staff and much re-building to accommodate them. These 
facts should acquit me of any hostility to Probation. 
I believe whole-heartedly in the system and will support 
all beneficial changes, even if they are limited to the 
recommendations of the Social Services Committee. 
But, looking ahead, my ultimate ideal is that wise Pro- 
bation shall be the fate of most law-breakers in serious 
cases. The ideals of the sentimentalist friend of Probation 
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is fully compatible with full prisons. His (or usually her) 
attitude seems to be, as regards those needing punishment, 
perilously near to ‘ Am I my brother’s keeper ? ’ 

The sentimental attitude to Probation is well shown 
in those who resist the’ recommendation of the Social 
Services Committee that the finding of guilt in a case 
placed on Probation shall be legally a conviction. So 
haunted by the ancient conception of binding over were 
the draftsmen of the Act of 1907 that they provided that, 
so far as Magistrates’ Courts are concerned, the Act should 
only operate when the court does not ‘ proceed to con- 
viction.’ Not only was there to be no punishment under 
the Probation Act, but there was in these courts to be no 
conviction. Despite Sir Herbert Samuel’s words, Pro- 
bation was to be (and still is) the antithesis of punishment, 
even to the extent of not ‘ proceeding to conviction.’ 

If a delinquent commits further crime, whether within 
the defined period or not, his earlier crime is brought to 
the notice of the court, regardless of the fact that on the 
earlier occasion he was not ‘ convicted.’ Police records 
wisely pay no attention to this juggling with the meaning 
of words. Again, the Court of Criminal Appeal in two 
recent cases (Rex v. Sheridan and Rex v. Grant) has 
decided that a mere finding of guilt by magistrates 
(without sentence of any kind) or even a plea of guilty 
is a conviction, so that it is impossible now for magistrates, 
on hearing his past record at the end of the proceedings, 
to commit him for trial at Quarter Sessions; if they do, 
the delinquent can plead ‘autrefois convict.’ So the 
strange position to-day is that on pleading, or being found, 
guilty before magistrates a delinquent is convicted, yet 
when later the court makes use of the Probation Act, it 
does so ‘ without proceeding to conviction.’ When the 
higher courts use the Probation Act, a spade is called a 
spade. The section which enables Quarter Sessions and 
Assizes to use the Act begins: ‘ Where any person has 
been convicted on indictment...’ Instead of saying 
‘without proceeding to conviction,’ it says ‘in lieu of 
imposing a sentence of imprisonment.’ So if A or B 
commit identical crimes and A is dealt with finally in 
the Magistrates’ Court and B is committed to Quarter 
Sessions, A is convicted when he is found or pleads 
guilty, but is not convicted when the magistrates use the 
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Probation Act, while B is convicted, and remains con- 
victed, as soon as he is found or pleads guilty. 

All kinds of practical difficulties have arisen from this 
treatment of the word ‘ conviction.’ Yet, one may well 
ask, what is the harm in the word? Many of my 
motoring friends and relations are convicted persons, 
for a fine for passing a red traffic light or for leaving a car 
so as to cause obstruction ranks as a conviction. It is 
not surprising that the late Lord Darling, when a King’s 
Bench judge, found the present procedure thoroughly 
illogical. That learned judge was noted for ‘ horse- 
sense, and described it as ‘ unscientific, thoroughly 
illogical, and merely a concession to the modern passion 
for calling things what they are not, for finding people 
guilty and at the same time trying to declare them not 
guilty.” The late Mr Justice Avory, our greatest expert 
on criminal procedure, said that the words ‘ without 
proceeding to conviction ’ could only make sense if they 
were read as ‘ without proceeding to record the con- 
viction ’ (Oaten v. Auty, 1919). Yet, as I have said, the 
* conviction’ is recorded in police records. 

Amid these facts and after such judicial exposure, it 
is not surprising that the Departmental Committee 
recommended a departure from this playing with words. 
Herein the Committee are of the same opinion as the 
authors of the ‘Handbook of Probation,’ who wrote: 
‘The question arises whether when an adult offender has 
been found guilty of a crime any useful purpose is served 
by concealing the fact.’ Unfortunately this sensible view 
is not shared by many Probation Officers themselves. 
Two lady members of the Committee were so attached 
to the present illogical conditions that they thought it 
necessary to protest against this recommendation of the 
Committee in a minority memorandum. Since the report 
was issued this protest has been followed by considerable 
agitation among magistrates and Probation Officers. 
Some Probation Officers definitely say to their offenders 
on Probation, ‘If you are asked whether you have ever 
been convicted, you can honestly say no.’ But is this 
not to teach trickery ? Is it fair to potential employers ? 
Surely our need is to induce the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force and employers generally to analyse the nature of 
convictions rather than merely to ask the question whether 
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a person has been convicted. Thus is seen how urgent 
it is, before legislative plans to carry out the excellent 
recommendations of the Departmental Committee are 
made, to think out afresh the fundamental principles 
about Probation. The main question seems to me to be 
whether, in Sir Herbert Samuel’s words, Probation is in 
future to be a ‘ milder form of punishment than imprison- 
ment ’ or, as it is now, a method of dealing with offenders 
from which all punishment is excluded. It is not 
irrelevant to add that in bringing up our own children 
we parents do not regard punishment as inconsistent with 
supervision or kindness. It is difficult to see why the 
State should make this distinction with other people’s 
children. 

The Committee admit that the Act of 1907 has 
occasioned many misconceptions. The Report states 
that ‘the practice of some Courts of dealing almost auto- 
matically with a first offender under the Probation of 
Offenders Act is objectionable as likely to give a false 
impression of Probation and to encourage the idea that 
the first step in crime costs nothing.’ This is discon- 
certingly true, and this ‘false impression’ encourages 
crime. If those who are tempted to crime know that if 
caught—and there is always a chance of not getting 
caught—they can rely on Probation (as now existing) 
why not try their luck? The First Senator says in 
‘Timon of Athens’: ‘Nothing emboldens sin so much as 
mercy.’ We need not believe that, but we should not 
ignore the unpleasant truth that excessive mercy may 
encourage crime. Over and over again I get the impres- 
sion that offenders before me have not the slightest fear 
of what I may do. Probation Officers have often reported 
to me conversations with offenders which reveal complete 
confidence that they will at worst get Probation. A few 
months ago I had two women shop-lifters who had 
looted many articles from one chain-store and had in 
their bags several articles from another, admittedly stolen. 
Going to them, my Probation Officer opened her talk 
with, ‘I am sorry you are in trouble.’ ‘ Trouble ?’ 
replied one. ‘This is our first offence.’ A youth guilty 
of bad theft once said to my Probation Officer, ‘ Don’t 
bother about me. I’m for Probation.’ This is sadly 
typical of plenty of cases to-day, and is possibly one of 
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the causes of increased crime. Well may our Lord Chief 
Justice say, in his Clarke Hall lecture, that ‘ it is necessary 
to beware of the excessive use of Probation.’ I fully 
agree that Probation even now involves some insistence 
on discipline and that it does not involve a ‘let off.’ 
But in the absence of any punishment it is often so 
regarded by those concerned and their friends. 

I am by no means the only friend of Probation who 
wants to see wider powers given to the courts when using 
Probation. No less an authority than Professor Cyril 
Burt, in his ‘ The Young Delinquent,’ has written : 


‘ Changes in the present practice would undoubtedly render 
it [Probation] fitted to a wider number of cases. . . . Penalties 
such as a fine cannot be imposed upon a child without a 
conviction being recorded against him; unless a child is 
unconvicted, he cannot be placed upon Probation . . . These 
are points, I venture to think, that might be remedied. It 
should be possible, without interrupting the Probation, to 
inflict a penalty. . . . And where at the very outset a penalty 
is imposed . . . it should still be allowable to place the child 
upon Probation.’ * 


If such reforms are necessary for delinquent children, 


how much more necessary are they for adolescents and 
adults ? In 1785 a writer on penology, Martin Madan, 
said that ‘crime flourishes, not because of any intrinsic 
defect in the law, but because punishment has been 
rendered so uncertain, or rather the suspension of it so 
certain, as to prevent the operation of laws... . 
Reprieves and pardons have brought more men to the 
gallows than they ever saved from it.’ Such sentiments 
must be received with caution, because Madan advocated 
the unrestrained execution of the letter of the law at a 
time when there were some 200 offenders punishable by 
death. But even amid the entirely different circum- 
stances of to-day the principle remains that by excessive 
leniency it is possible to encourage others to try their 
luck at crime. 
CLauD MULLINS. 





* ‘The Young Delinquent,’ p. 195, n. 
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Or Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s ‘Grey of Fallodon’ 
(Longmans) it may be said that fortunate is the biographer 
who finds such a man about whom to write and equally 


fortunate he who finds such a biographer. Mr Gladstone 
remarked of Edward Grey early in his career that seldom 
had there been a man better suited for public life or one 
less inclined to it. That, indeed, is the key of his whole 
life, which was a constant struggle between the country- 
man and the politician within him, and it was Duty nobly 
performed, but often sorely against the grain, which 
developed his fine character so conspicuously. In many 
ways Edward Grey seemed to be the child of good fortune : 
his homes in Northumberland and Hampshire gave him 
the opportunities he desired for sport and for his passion 
for wild life and nature; he was twice most happily 
married ; at no time was he unduly cramped financially ; 
his home constituency returned him to Parliament at his 
first election and never failed him thereafter. In due 
course he became Under-Secretary of State, Secretary of 
State, Knight of the Garter, and Chancellor of Oxford 
University ; he was happy in his brothers and sisters 
and in the devoted friends of his choice. Yet he was 
destined to see both his much-loved wives die un- 
expectedly and before their time, and likewise his three 
242 
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brothers ; both his homes were burned to the ground ; 
he was fated to sacrifice his health and eyesight in 
striving for peace in Europe and then came the worst 
war that the world has experienced. He was to see the 
Liberal party, which he had supported so unflinchingly, 
misled, as he thought, after the fall of Mr Asquith and 
headed for the disaster which in fact overcame it; and 
when at last he attained the freedom for which he longed 
he was so blind that he could hardly see the birds for 
which he cared so greatly. Still, much that would have 
embittered a lesser man never embittered him; he bore 
life’s knocks with courage and its triumphs with 
philosophy. Space prohibits detailed examination into 
his alleged responsibility for the war and the vexed 
question as to whether, if he had taken a stronger line in 
July 1914, he could have prevented it; but few, reading 
Professor Trevelyan’s moving account of those weeks, 
can fail to be convinced that no man could have done more 
for peace than Lord Grey did, and that Mr Lloyd George’s 
attacks on his memory and criticism of his actions are 
lamentably wanting in justice and generosity. 

Again it is our pleasure and privilege to draw 
attention to a work of importance from the pen of an 
American historian. Professor L. H. Gipson’s three 
volumes on ‘The British Empire before the American 
Revolution ’ (Caxton Printers, Idaho, U.S.A.) contain a 
masterly statement, based upon wide and careful 
researches, not only of the conditions of the Northern 
and Southern Plantations of what are now the United 
States of America, but of the economic, social, and political 
circumstances in the British Isles which led to the colonisa- 
tion of ‘ an uninterrupted line of well-peopled provinces ’ 
on the eastern coast of the western continent. A Briton 
is apt to feel some discomfort when he contemplates the 
loss to the Empire of that great country which in blood 
and spirit is its cousin; but Dr Gipson, in recognising the 
truths that preceded the American Revolution, sees 
reason for praise of us as well asfor blame. His acceptance 
of the term ‘ British Empire,’ as attaching to those 
settlements in the year 1750, his pivotal date, he 
justifies by its having been a fact; and he shows that 
already the modern imperial idea, as expressed in our 
Commonwealth of Nations, was established then. His 
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first volume describes these islands, their constitution 
and growing riches, agricultural and industrial, with the 
squalor and wretched poverty which darkened the 
prosperity of many towns in England, as well as in 
Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland. Crime also had 
its effect, for beside migration, transportation did its work 
in peopling the American provinces, bringing anxiety to 
the Governors and Trustees appointed to administer them. 
Those officials had plenty of difficulties to encounter, yet 
the settlers had one great advantage over the people 
they had left at home, in comparative freedom from 
taxation. In the middle of the eighteenth century, while 
annual taxes in England amounted on the average to a 
guinea a head of the population, those in Connecticut at 
the same time came to only three and three-quarter 
farthings. Interesting is Dr Gipson’s account of the 
growth in wealth of the plantations, the Northern 
through corn-growing and iron-manufactures, causing 
English ironmasters to fume at their competition, and 
later through pelts and fisheries; the Southern through 
tobacco, sugar, indigo and rice, and the uses of slaves. It 
is surprising to learn that even as early as 1750 there were 
380,000 slaves in the Southern Plantations. With the 
increase of prosperity we realise also the growth there of 
a civic spirit which inevitably was to find expression in 
nationhood—and so to the Revolution. 

Great as is the debt of scholars to the Cambridge 
University Press for encouraging, producing, and publish- 
ing many works of authority and far-reach which could 
hardly be possible through the ordinary channels, not 
often—though its series of histories, Ancient, Medieval, 
and Imperial, reminds us not to be too positive—has one 
of a more estimable value, but commercially costly 
to produce, been issued than Dr S. B. Chrimes’ study 
of ‘English Constitutional Ideas in the Fifteenth 
Century.’ Remembering the tearing, raging havoc of 
that period—the unsettlement, harrowings, raidings, and 
Wars of the Roses—one might at first be a little surprised 
at the choice. Can that period truly have been the cradle 
of our Constitution ? Convincingly the author shows that 
it was so, at least in large part, through its literary activities 
and intellectual contacts abroad, the seeming modernity 
of many of its governmental forms, its constitutional 
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experiments, and new monarchy, and feels justified in 
calling it ‘ the seed-time of the modern epoch.’ Largely 
with the help of a series of little-known black-letter Year 
Books penned in legal French, in which constitutional 
developments had been recorded, he traces the develop- 
ment of the kingship, of the three estates of the realm, 
of Parliament, and of statutory law and justice, rising as 
it were out of purposes overcoming chaos and becoming 
settled into an elaborate system which, through being 
largely unwritten, is more convenient for working, as it 
enables compromise—that English strength—and adjust- 
ments to be made. 

Not all of them are ‘Kings’ Daughters ’ (Cambridge 
University Press) and all were secondary figures in the 
history of medieval England, with the exception of 
Frances Sidney, who belonged to the Tudors; but the 
title serves as well as does the device used by Miss Janetta 
C. Sorley to bring her brilliant seven ladies, with Mistress 
Jane Shore intruding, into one volume; and that is the 
fact that they were beneficent to Cambridge colleges. It 
is a charming and clever book, and deserves an added 
appreciation for dealing mostly, as it does, with those 
difficult, tangled Middle Ages when Chivalry, if ever it 
existed out of the imaginative hearts of the poets, was 
dying or dead and human brutes were often powerful and 
magnificent. Miss Sorley has taken pains in building her 
mosaics, and such trifles as the assertion that Lord 
Hastings lost his head on Tower Hill can be overlooked. 
But when she girds at ‘the stupidity of convention’ in 
regard to those who allege that Henry VII was mean, she 
not only uses an unhappy expression but also a weapon 
with a double-edge. For nothing can be more ‘ con- 
ventional ’ than her treatment throughout the book, and 
especially of ‘crooked Richard Plantagenet’ with his 
‘ withered arm,’ and among other unauthorised assertions, 
that of his having stabbed to death Prince Edward, the 
son of Henry VI. It is time that serious historians realised 
that that old bogey business about Dickon the Hog was 
probably mostly untrue and the fruit of the malicious 
propaganda of his enemies, with Bishop John Morton 
their chief. Being dead Richard could not answer it. 

Among notable recent historical works Mr Milton 
Waldman’s ‘Biography of a Family, Catherine de 
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Medici and her Children ’ (Longmans) must be included. 
It might well be entitled ‘The End of the House of 
Valois.’ An astrologer had prophesied to Catherine that 
she would see all her sons kings, followed by the extinction 
of the whole family, and so it came about, though she did 
not live to see the murder of Henry III. Neglected and 
suppressed as a wife, Catherine came to her own as widow 
and regent. Her innate lust for power grew with the 
passing years till it consumed her. To it she sacrificed 
her family, her peace of mind, her scruples, her country : 
and when power was finally taken away from her she died. 
Her children, victims of hereditary and acquired disease, 
some twisted in body and all more or less so in mind and 
soul, neurotic and unreliable, failed her again and again ; 
but still she struggled on after the will o’ the wisp ambition 
of seeing her family enthroned in power over Europe and 
herself the matriarch ruling them all. Mr Waldman’s 
character sketches of Catherine and her children are 
vivid and convincing: his handling of the theme 
is dramatic and skilful; his history picturesque but 
accurate. 

In September the two-thousandth anniversary of the 
birth of ‘ Augustus Cesar ’ (Macmillan) is to be celebrated 
in Italy ; and this work, from the pen of Dr Bernard 
M. Allen, is not only opportune to that event but oppor- 
tune also to our own times, when empires and their amoral 
offshoots, dictatorships, are much in the minds of most 
and the past more than ever has its lessons. Beside 
which, it is always well to be reminded of the outstand- 
ing persons who have left their impress on the earth. 
Augustus was one of those: a great person in a great 
time that saw the Roman Empire in the beginning and 
supremacy of its power, with striking figures passing 
across the stage—Julius Cesar, Cleopatra, Mark Antony, 
Horace, Virgil, Cicero, Agrippa, Tiberius, and Herod, 
called the Great. The life of Augustus was dramatic. 
Through his good fortune and ability, his courage and 
the influence of his personality on those about him, it 
passed from triumph to triumph, until at the end the 
ironies of history became manifest and the gods that had 
loved him and cherished the star that he had inherited 
from his adoptive father, Julius, intervened to make the 
balance even by pouring on him family misfortunes and 
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the beginning of those defeats which in time were to end 
the grandeur that was Rome. 

We are still with that ancient Empire in the sixth 
volume in the series of Martin Classical Lectures— 
delivered at Oberlin College in Ohio—which consists 
of five delivered by Mr M. P. Charlesworth nearly 
two years ago. They are character studies from the 
Roman Empire, and the title ‘Five Men’ (Harvard 
University Press; Humphrey Milford) is too common- 
place to suggest the unusual charm and imaginative 
reality of this book. In the beginning we feared that the 
author was likely to be unduly facetious, especially for 
an extract from Sheridan somewhat dragged in; but that 
soon passed, as with all his lightness of touch Mr Charles- 
worth vividly revealed not only the four known men and 
the composite study of the Merchant that are his chief 
subjects but also the life of the energetic Romans in 
their days of imperial greatness. Under the sub-titles of 
the Native Ruler, the Philosopher, the Adventurer, the 
Administrator, and the Merchant he instances respectively 
Agrippa, Musonius Rufus, Josephus, Agricola, and a 
number of travelling tradesmen—or masters of commerce, 
we had better say. Every one of those types is as vital 
as life, and brings home the reality of the intelligence, 
adventurousness, power, and magnificence of Rome. 

The tendency of these days to re-estimate old judg- 
ments of historic figures is right, as there can be no question 
that often the villain of the piece was not so black as 
prejudice and his enemies had painted him. ‘Robespierre’ 
(Macmillan) has come to his turn in the kindlier process. 
Whether Mr Ralph Korngold has justified his bold 
endeavour must still remain a little uncertain, but it is 
to his credit that he has let light into the truths of the 
life and character of him he calls the first modern dictator. 
Doubtless others will continue the work and make 
Robespierre more naturally human than the Seagreen 
Incorruptible has been hitherto. That Robespierre was 
not lovable, even to his intimates, is still not proved, 
although Mr Korngold gives instances of his affection for 
his friends, the Duplays, and his kindness here and there ; 
even making it easy for a royalist émigré to return and 
open a shop in Paris for the support of herself and her 
child, a thing otherwise forbidden. The truth is that 
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Robespierre had a reserve that easily was misunderstood 
and made to serve hatred. Like Parnell, he remained 
aloof from the followers who in the beginning adored him ; 
and like the Irish leader he paid for it. Although his 
ways were ascetic and there is small evidence of his yielding 
to passion of any kind, some women seem to have adored 
him. He fell because any director of the Terror was bound 
to fall, and his cold determination gave edge to the hatred 
that brought him down. Mr Korngold has opened a door 
through which other historians will go. We should like to 
hear more of the White Terror, the royalist reprisals, which, 
we are told, surpassed in horror the cruelties of the Red. 
All the persons surrounding the Emperor Napoleon 
were picturesque ; and though many were poor in spirit 
and vain in their ambitions, they make an attractive 
group in retrospect, and none more so than his marshals. 
Who might have been the best in character and service- 
ableness of those twenty-six is a question over which 
historians may differ—and do; but an excellent case can 
be made, as Mr Piers Compton in this conscientious work 
has done, for ‘Marshal Ney’ (Methuen). That he failed 
at Waterloo and elsewhere at times is true, even although 
on the same occasions he was also desperately heroic ; 
but it is impossible to read this record of his active career, 
in which he rose from the ranks to high executive com- 
mand, without feeling deeply the grossness of his murder. 
The essential value of his services in the Retreat from 
Moscow, when he was the backbone and inspiration of 
the harassed rearguard, should have wiped out all thought 
of his faults, that were mainly evident because they were 
smears upon greatness. But the verdict went against him 
and he was shot by men of the army he loved. 
‘Something of Myself’ (Macmillan) is the title of Rud- 
yard Kipling’s autobiography, and many will be grateful 
for that Something and wish that there was much more. 
It is an excellent specimen of autobiography, intimate 
yet detached, informative and analytical, giving on the 
whole a vivid picture and with no lack of the illuminating 
parentheses which are so characteristic of its writer. 
Early years in India, school at Westward Ho (the scene of 
‘Stalky and Co.’), sub-editor of an Indian paper at seven- 
teen, years of drudgery and very hard work, yet all the 
time finding himself. Then the beginnings of literary 
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recognition, the plunge of coming home to live by his pen, 
the few lean years followed by fame and fortune, travel, 
marriage, life in America, and finally home again, Rotting- 
dean, and above all his beloved Bateman’s. Such are 
the stages in brief of a remarkable career. 

In considering the reactions to political events of those 
poets and prophets, as he calls them, ‘Milton and 
Wordsworth ’ (Cambridge University Press), Sir Herbert 
Grierson discovers the essential difference between them. 
It was in the quality of love. Milton was the greater 
poet. He moved through most exalted regions and 
expressed his thoughts in music that at times was sonorous 
and superb, at other times the sweetest melody of a 
shepherd’s pipe, but yet he had little or no sympathy with 
human nature. He dwelt with gods and great causes ; 
whereas Wordsworth kept his feet to the earth and loved 
his fellows, sometimes with a passion that flamed. It 
affected his hopes for humanity, as promised at the dawn 
of the French Revolution, until the horrors of the Terror 
more than disgusted him and brought him, towards the 
end of his life in its disillusionments, to something like 
political barrenness and narrowness, as also in his 
adventurous youth it led him to that adventure with 
Annette, about which Sir Herbert Grierson wishes that he 
had been less reticent in his self-revelations. The results 
of this study are a strengthening of the attractiveness of 
Wordsworth as man and poet, and an austerity added to 
the character of Milton, the old blind seer of England- 
Israel, to whom duty was religion and not to be 
surrendered ; although, as we know, in his particular 
forms of faith he modified much. The spiritual kinship 
of the two poets is well brought out, even to their equal 
want of a sense of humour. 

How deeply Keats was moved by his love for Frances 
Brawne is disclosed in his letters. It was a poet’s passion, 
and brought to him exquisite happiness and an equal 
pain. : It comforted and darkened his last hours through 
its reality and hopelessness. Her response to him has 
been doubted, but never again can that uncertainty be, 
for ‘The Letters of Fanny Brawne to Fanny Keats 
1820-1824’ (Oxford University Press), written in frankness 
and simplicity to his sister, bring out the truth, comfort- 
ing to those who revere his genius and personality, that, 
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whether or not she would have suited him as a wife, she 
returned his love with a devotion that looks like the stuff 
that endures. Her response to his love— Love is my 
religion,’ he had said—is the main interest of these letters ; 
but also they reveal the mainsprings of her character. 
She was earnestly considerate, fond and kindly, and 
capable of humour and playfulness. 

When Sir John Squire invited Mr Edward Shanks to 
contribute a study of ‘Edgar Allan Poe’ (Macmillan) to 
the English Men of Letters Series he chose well. The 
pathetic conditions of Poe’s life; those instances and 
fragments in tale and verse which have impressed the 
imagination of readers all the world over ; the sense that 
he was poor and unhappy, as he was; a genius with 
draggled wings, a high spirit fallen to the sordid and ugly 
—have placed him on a peculiar pedestal; and it is in a 
clear light on that eminence that he has been made the 
subject of Mr Shanks’s incisive, yet pitying examination. 
The effect of the book will not strengthen the illusions that 
continue to enclose Poe’s melancholy figure, so attractive 
to sentimentalists ; but that comes from telling the truth, 
and no one can question the sanity or fair-mindedness of 
this work. Mr Shanks finds for the poet whose fantastic 
tales, we are told, make him still a favourite in the market 
of popular fiction, an outstanding place as the leader of the 
Decadents. How Poe would have taken that tribute, in 
face of his declared ambition to establish in America and 
himself to control an aristocracy of intellect, is not so 
uncertain after all; for with his gift for seeing himself in 
social position, scholarship, and genius finer than his life 
justified, any ascendancy granted to him would have 
gratified him. After all, he did contribute something to 
the nobler stock of existence. 

Having suffered so much in the past from the tricks 
and brazen conjectures of certain Shakespearean com- 
mentators or demolishers, one is apt to look at any ‘ new 
interpretation’ of the plays with fears and suspicion. 
Happily, in his careful study of ‘Macbeth’ (Heath 
Cranton), the Reverend W. D. Sargeaunt is orthodox and 
not destructive. His emendations are so few and cautious 
that it makes one doubt whether they were worth the 
trouble he has given to them. His best point comes from 
his bringing-out the especial influence of witchcraft in the 
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days of the first James: and, of course, it coloured 
Shakespeare’s thoughts and his ‘ Macbeth’ more than it 
could do now, when we know how much of credulity and 
make-believe went to the power of the witches. 

Early in this number of the ‘ Quarterly’ appears an 
article by Mr W. J. Blyton, the student of historians and 
history ; and readers of that will be happy (and wise) 
to improve their acquaintance with his thoughts and 
writings through the enjoyment of ‘English Cavalcade’ 
(Murray), wherein he shows himself England-lover and 
lover of the spirits of poetry and beauty that flourished 
among her downs, villages, fields, and greenways. He 
treats a subject that has occurred to everyone who knows 
well our island and her poets, and it needs no catalogue of 
names and places to tell who and where they were and 
are ; but no one has done the work more sympathetically. 
He weds together happily the scene with the thought of 
it and its expression through genius ; and whether as a 
book for reading through or browsing in, as a bed-book 
or what you will, this one is just the thing! We are a 
little surprised to find him placing Tennyson’s ‘ Maud’ 
among the ‘ three finest long love-songs ’ in the language, 
without making mention of Spenser’s ‘ Epithalamion.’ 

‘Stand To’ (Hurst and Blackett) is a ‘ war-book,’ 
vivid, stirring, and pathetic. A diary of the activities and 
endurance of the second Leinster Regiment, kept by 
Captain F. C. Hitchcock, it brings home to readers the 
great gallantry and cheerful self-sacrifice of officers and 
men who did their bit, and a bit more, in the mud, 
blood, and agony of the Western Front in France. And 
now the Regiment is disbanded, a sacrifice to the estab- 
lishment of the Irish Free State; its colours retired to 
Windsor; and a grief that it should be so! Having read 
this record, with its reality and humour—and remember- 
ing the lives gaily given, the humour is almost the more 
moving—we endorse General Sir John Capper’s hope 
‘that in happier times the Regiment may rise again 
to take its place in the loyal defence of the British 
Empire and all that the Empire stands for.’ The joy of 
the book rests in its humanity. Rich with comradeship 
—it is good to know that those Irish soldiers meet at times 
to recall the old days and to gladden their spirits under 
conditions that would have discouraged Mark Tapley. 
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No ‘conspectus’ of the Great War, which involved 
practically the whole of the progressive parts of the world, 
with an infinite complexity of causes, purposes, persons, 
and details, military, political, and spiritual, can be 
complete ; especially when made not by any syndicate 
of historians but by one industrious man. Mr John 
Brophy, in ‘The Five Years’ (Arthur Barker), has done 
the work as well as could be expected. Naturally, his 
general history of the War, compressed into some 40,000 
words, is slight ; while the inadequacy of his biographies 
of prominent people who took some part in it—as soldiers 
or as statesmen, so to speak—is illustrated by the fact 
that Horatio Bottomley is amongst them, while Mr Page, 
M. Poincaré, and Prince Louis of Battenberg are omitted. 
His series of statistics should be useful, while his glossary 
of common technical terms, mainly of the army, is 
amusing and authoritative. Like Dr Johnson, Mr Brophy 
does not repudiate a gloss, as with his definition of a 
Swagger Stick, which ends with, ‘Compulsory, but bought 
out of the soldier’s own shilling a day.” A human touch. 
Whether we like it or not, we have to think of Europe 
now in terms of armies, navies, air-forces, and their 
maintenance. Such is the logical end of the many con- 
siderations involved, especially of national and personal 
security, and the almost breaking burden of that. all- 
round luxury of armaments. We really know little of the 
military resources of Russia and Germany, who represent, 
with other countries, the viciously opposed forces of 
Communism contra iron Dictatorship. But little as we 
can learn about those forces, it is important that we 
should realise the strength of our close associate in the 
Entente; and here is a careful statement in ample detail 
of ‘The French War Machine’ (Allen and Unwin), 
written by Mr Shelby Cullom Davis. The work is a 
political study as well as an effort of research into military 
conditions ; and it is not altogether reassuring to discover 
how widespread and heavy are French political commit- 
ments. That those gallant people are making a great 
effort to save themselves and democracy through their 
readiness in arms, and that the forces they are gathering 
and strengthening make on the whole for peace, are truths 
it is well to know, but assuredly this book enforces the 
justification of our own re-armament, costly as it is. 
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India is infinite. The truth of that assertion is 
illustrated by Dr Rahha Kumud Mookerji’s weighty and 
comprehensive ‘Hindu Civilisation ’ (Longmans). This, 
we suspect, is intended as the first of a series on similar 
lines which it may be hoped that Dr Mookerji will be able 
himself to bring to completion. For the wealth of 
information contained in it on the races, growth of 
institutions, social, political and religious, conquests, 
reformers, and much else of prehistoric and of ancient 
Hindustan, though it carries us only to 325 B.c., suggests 
that if the rest of the hoped-for series is realised on 
similar lines, it must entail the labour of a giant. It is 
impossible to review this sort of work. The contents are 
encyclopedic. They treat of the conditions and ideals of 
centuries of civilisation before the Aryans went to India 
and began its settled history as we read it to-day—though 
it was a slow, uncertain settlement—with the strengthen- 
ing of those rules of government and caste and the 
characteristic philosophies of religion which have made the 
great sub-Continent the power in thought, as well as in 
the world’s thought, that it has become; a position of 
spiritual importance that must strengthen in the coming 
responsible years. 

Professor Bronislaw Malinowski’s commendations of 
Dr Raymond Firth’s gifts and authority as an anthropo- 
logist are justified by his sociological study of kinship in 
primitive Polynesia, ‘We, the Tikopia’ (Allen and 
Unwin), which, with the industry and care for details 
that would be amazing were they not a regular condition 
of anthropological research, studies the social system of 
the highly individual folk of an island that is somewhere 
lost in the Pacific. The use in the title of the pronoun 
is significant, for it denotes the definite sense of personality 
which those Tikopia cherish. In many ways this work is 
outstanding in the crowded department to which it belongs 
for subordinating theory to ascertained facts, which are 
not catalogued daily but are set forth with comments and 
generalisations that approach the fascinating. There is 
a tabulated study of the system of kinship among the 
Tikopia that often seems involved ; and a right insistence 
on the importance of the sex-factor in the life of a tribe 
that is closely limited in its insular circumstance; but 
some of the sexual details given might have been omitted 
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without loss. Though blessed with natural faults of 
humanity, the Tikopia are intelligent, healthy, and hand- 
some; and in their primitive life, that is not unduly 
ridden with haunting customs, appear almost to be envied 
for the ills of civilisation they avoid. Twelve years ago 
Mr John Horne wrote ‘Many Years in Morocco’ (Philip 
Allan), and because since then that country has remained 
generally unprogressive, his book has needed little altera- 
tion to make it abreast of these times, and that in spite of 
Spanish incursions, French extensions and developments, 
and a futile touch or so of German interference. That 
Morocco will remain much longer as it has been—tombs 
and ruins speak of its ancient history—is doubtful. 
Already the motor-bus is running to places which a few 
years ago were closed to visitors by ruthless brigandage. 

Last year a young Jew, David Frankfurter, shot dead 
at Davos the Nazi agent Gustloff and was in due course 
condemned to a long sentence of imprisonment. Herr 
Emil Ludwig deals with this event in ‘The Davos Murder’ 
(Methuen). In defending Frankfurter he discusses the 
always-difficult subject of how far a murder may be 
righteous. Can it be excusable for anyone with entirely 
unselfish and pure motives to kill another who has 
betrayed and sullied the honour of the slayer’s family or 
race? Herr Ludwig shows how in France and Germany 
during recent years more than one murderer under similar 
circumstances has been acquitted with applause. That 
Gustloff was better dead than alive few will deny if 
they are convinced by the facts given in this book. 
But was Frankfurter ethically justified in his action ? 
Mr Theobald Mathew is well known to lawyers and 
deserves to be equally so to the ‘others’ mentioned 
in the title of his book ‘For Lawyers and Others’ 
(William Hodge). His humour, in narrative and 
pictorial caricature, seldom forsakes him. He can be 
amusingly flippant and entertainingly informative. His 
chapters range from Bardell v. Pickwick to Royalty and 
the Law, from The Phoenix Park Murders to judicial 
salaries and robes, from old causes célébres to the House of 
Lords and the Parliament Act of 1911. He is never at a 
loss for a story and his sense of reverence for old institu- 
tions is not unduly developed—to the no small content 
of his readers. 
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If all controversy on religion were discussed in the 
courteous spirit displayed by Mr Vivian Phelips in 
‘Concerning Progressive Revelation’ (Watts), there 
might have been less wounds and angers in the world of 
faction and faith. Not that his sword is the less keen or 
his thrusting less purposeful for the graces that belong to 
good manners and considerate argument. His point is 
that Christianity is a cult which has adopted step by step 
‘the mysteries, the miracles, and the myths’ of the 
popular Gentile religions, and he gathers together an 
extraordinary number of details in the Christian practice 
which had parallels in earlier systems, none of which, 
however, had the purity or reasonableness that found 
expression in the gospel of love and service that was 
Christ’s. Many will dislike Mr Phelips’ conclusions ; but 
the evidence he produces is not to be gainsaid and can be 
accepted without leading to his far lengths. 

The world can never have afforded a more excellent 
opportunity to the satirist than now; and in his way, a 
little voluminous perhaps, yet sincere and entertaining, 
Mr Ford Madox Ford, for one, takes it in ‘Great Trade 
Route’ (Allen and Unwin). His theme is simply put: 
‘If you get rid of wars, national barriers, patriotisms, 
politicians, and written constitutions, you might, at the 
hands of the Small Producer, experience a return to a real 
Golden Age.’ His device, after a playful recollection of 
far-distant journeyings on board of an over-turned kitchen- 
table, was to travel by ship to and then by train and motor- 
bus through the United States southwards, observing as 
he went states and peoples he had visited some forty years 
before. From that comes his Arraignment, a little 
unjustly, of the Wheel against the Hoe ; but not unjustly 
at all of the tyranny and greed of the Machine which 
has crushed-out many small-producers and divorced the 
multitude from their direct and necessary association 
with the land, if that meant only the growing of rows 
of peas or of mustard-and-cress in a basin. America, 
of course, is the mighty offender in the overbearing 
methods of machine efficiency ; and we have a suggestive 
study of the Hauptmann trial to show how such things 
should not be done. The book has fullness and a gentle 
luminance. It is not loud and there is no straining after 
effects—so easy a weakness in works of ironic concern. 
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